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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The jireseiit Kssiiy, witli sonic .sli)^liL iilLenitions, is 
jrt'iiited in the form in which it was s\i)iiiiitte(l to the 
iiiljudicators of tlie Kiiye Prize. The writer ciinnot 
rliiini to have treated the siihjoct eitlicr exIinuRtively 
or with liny large degree of originality. He has con- 
Hned himself to tho.se asj)ects of the I'auline theology, 
where tlie traces of dependence iii^jn contemponiry 
■hidaiBm are most conspieuons. The works to which 
he is ]irinci))ally indelited are the CominnUary on 
the fJpisf.le to the, Romans hy Dr. Sanday and Mr. 
Headlani, and Welier's Jiidischc Thrnltuiie. Other 
ohligations are acknowledged in th(! list of authorities 
which follows and througlioiit the Kssay. The writtn- 
has to thank the I'ev. A. E. lirooke, Fellow and Dean 
of King's College, Camhridgii, for reading through the 
proofs of the eailier ]iart of the Kssay and for some 
suggested imjirovciments. He trusts tliat, wliile con- 
.sidering the great Apostle as a Iwirn llehrew (»f the 
Hebrews, and tlie aHinity of certain of his doctrines 
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and modes of thought to those of the Jewish theology 
which was current at the opening of the Christian 
era, he has not been led to overlook the unique con- 
structiveness of the ' wise masterbuilder ' St. Paul, or 
to underestimate the guiding and over-ruling influence 
of divine revelation in the gradual building up of his 
Christianity. 

H. St. J. T. 
LoNDOK, September, 1900. 
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CHAPTEIl I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The subject of the present essay is the relation of St. 
Paul to contemporary Jewish thought. It is an 



endeavour to ascertain wliether, and to 



Range and 



what extent, St. Paul's theology was in- interest of the 
fluenced by doctrines and beliefs current 
among the Jews of his day, with which he, a Pharisee 
and son of a Pharisee, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, must 
have been most intimately acquainted. He had, we 
know, in his Pharisaic days made progress in ' Judaism ' 
beyond many of his contemporaries, owing to his 
excessive zeal for the traditions of his fathers (Gal. 
1, 14). He had lived a Pharisee according to the 
strictest sect of the Jews' religion (Acts 26. 5). But 
then came the great break in his life occasioned by the 
vision on the way to Damascus. The question with 
which we are concerned is to discover whether his con- 
version did cause a complete break, an entire revulsion 
from all the opinions whicli he held previously to that 
date, or whether any of his Pharisaic beliefs outlived 
the crisis, and were carried over in a modified form 
into his Christianity. The break was indisputably one 
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of the sharpest kind, and the salient points of difference 
which distinguished Paul the Apostle alike from the 
anti-Christian Judaism and the Judaistic Christianity 
of his time appear on the surface. It is not, however, 
the points of difference from, but the points of contact 
with, contemporary Judaism with which we have to 
deal. Our purpose is not to trace the course of his 
controversy with Jewish Christianity, but to seek the 
germ and starting-point of some of the distinctive 
doctrines of his theology in the Judaism which was 
current in, and shortly before, the time of Christ. 
'J'iiese points of contact are not so readily apparent 
as the points of difference, and their detection calls 
for careful investigation. When we consider that 
some of the most fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
have been largely moidded by the teacliing of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, it is clearly a matter of the 
highest interest to examine how far any of these 
doctrines are ultimately traceable to a Jewish basis. 

Of the many influences wlucli, apart from direct 
revelation and primitive Christian tradition, contri- 
buted to the moulding of St. Paul's 
language and ideas, we may say that the 
principal were the lloman Empire, Hel- 
lenism, Old Testament theology, and 
contemporary Judaism. The influence of tlie Eoman 
Empire on his scheme of missionary labour has 
recently been brought before us in striking works 
wiiich have shown the Apostle in the character of a 
statesman and a Roman citizen.' The reflexion of 
Greek philosophy iind Greek customs and ideas in his 

' Kiiiiisay, The C'hurrh in the Roman Empire : St. Paul the 
'J\uitHtr anil Iht lloman Citizen. 
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INTRODUCTION 3 

Epistles has also received illustration.' But the last- 
named influence, that of contemporary Jewish thought, 
as distinguished from Old Testament theology— for it 
must be remembered that since the return under Ezra 
there had been gradually growing up a Jewish theo- 
logy quite distinct from anything which we find in the 
O.T.— this influence, although from the nature of the 
case it must have been the most important element in 
St. Paul's education, has until recent years, at any rate 
in this country, not received the attention which it 
deserves. 

Two reasons may be assigned for this neglect. In 
the first place, exaggerated views of the inspiration of 
the Apostle prevented critics from attaching Rgagon, for 
sufficient importance to the influenceswhich |,°™f j^;?i||" 
his Rabbinical training and his environ- element in St. 
ment must liave exercised upon him. The 
idea that his human training could in any way have 
helped to mould his Christianity was thought to detract 
from his character as an inspired Apostle. In the 
second place, this neglect was largely due to a want of 
contemporary Jewish documents. It was known that 
the Rabbinical works were not committed to writing 
until after the time of St. Paul, and the few apocryphal 
writings which were believed to go back to a date 
earlier than or contemporary with St. Paul were dis- 
credited as not representing the main current of 
Jewish thought and as being largely adulterated by 
Cljristian interpolations. The number of these 
apocryphal writings has now been considerably in- 
creased by discoveries made within the last half- 

' See Hicks, " St. Paul ami HoUonisMi," in Studia liihlica, vol. iv., 
189(5. 
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century, and their value as evidences of Jewish thought 
is becoming generally recognized. It is also recognized 
that the llabbinic theology, although not conunitted to 
writing till the second century or later, very often 
represents traditions which were orally handed down 
from an earlier age. 

The subject is one to which attention has been 
drawn in the most recent works on St. Paul. A 
Present posi- notable Contribution to the study of the 
Apostle from a .Jewish standpoint has 
been made in the edition of the " Epistle 
to the Iionians " in the International Critical C'om- 
mcntaiy. Tlie authors of that work say, ' We have 
endeavoured always to bear in mind the Jewish 
education and training of the writer, which must 
clearly have given him the framework of thought 
and language in whicli his ideas are cast,' and they 
add that it is 'by a continuous and careful study 
of such works [as the Psalms of Solomon and the 
Book of Enoch] that any advance in the exegesis of 
the N.T. will be possible.' • It remains for others to 
apply to tlie remaining Pauline Epistles the method of 
illustration which has been so successfully applied to 
the Epistle to the llomans. In Germany there has 
been rather a tendency of late to exaggerate the Jewish 
element in St. Paul : and this exaggeration has in turn 
led some critics in this country to an undue deprecia- 
tion of it. But the desire to minimize the Jewish 
element is no longer, as formerly, due to mistaken 
ideas as to his inspiration, but to a fear of detracting 
from the undoubted originality and independence of 
the Apostle. As representatives of these opposite 
'S.-H., Romans, Preface vi, vii. 
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points of view we may take Pfleiderer in the second 
edition of his most suggestive and sthuulating work, 
Bcv Paulinismns, and the late Dr. Bruce in his work, 
St. Paul's Conception of Christianity. Pfleiderer,' after 
reading Weber's iSystewi der altsynarjogalen palastinischen 
Tlicologie, came to the conclusion that here was to be 
found the true key to Pauline theology, and accordingly 
rewrote his earlier work, carrying the dependence of 
St. Paul on contemporary Jewish thought much further 
than he had previously done. Dr. Bruce," on the 
other hand, maintains that this dependence has been 
overrated. ' St. Paul,* he says, ' was not the slave of 
Rabbinic theology. . . . Tlie servile use of Talniudic 
theology as a key to the interpretation of Paulinism 
spoils the new edition of Ptieiderer. It is a mistake 
to be constantly on the lookout for sources of Pauline 
thought in previous or contemporary literature. . . . 
According to Pfleiderer, one part of St. Paul's theology 
came from Alexandria and the other from the Jewish 
synagogue, and the original element, if it exist at all, is 
reduced to a minimum.' He quotes with approval the 
remark of Beyschlag that ' it does too little credit to 
the creative power of the Christian spirit in St. Paul to 
lay so much stress on the points of resemblance be- 
tween his views and the Pharisaic theology.' Still he 
does not deny the existence of this influence altogether. 
' That Rabbinism exercised a certain influence in his 
mind need not be questioned. This influence is trace- 
able in his method of interpreting Scripture and in his 
style of argumentation, and it is not at all unlikely that 
it may here and there be discernible in the thought- 
forms and phraseology of his Christian theology.' 
' Preface to secoml edition. ' pp. 132, 216, 302. 
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' Some traces of liabbiuism may cling to one who has 
made the most radical revolt from Ilabbinism.' We 
may reply to these criticisms of Ur. liruce that our 
opinion of the independence and the wonderful creative 
power of the Apostle is not lessened but rather en- 
hanced by regarding the material views of Ilabbinism 
as the germ out of which some of his lofty and spiritual 
conceptions were evolved by the great master-builder 
St. Paul. There is a large number of recent German 
monographs, prompted no doubt by Pfleiderer's work, 
dealing with special aspects of the question, some of 
which are enumerated at the beginning of this Essay ; 
but there has as yet been no connected work dealing 
with the whole subject. The chief desiderata before 
any final conclusions can be arrived at appear to be 
(1) a detailed study of the Pauline phraseology in the 
liglit of Rabbinical writings, such as has been begun in 
the case of the Gospel phraseology in Ualman's work, 
Bie Worte Jesii (Leipzig, 1899), and (2) a more 
accurate determination of the date of some of the 
apocryphal works and tlie final elimination from them 
of Cliristi.in interpolations. 

Attempts have been made to give a psychological ex- 
planation of the conversion of St. Paul, that is to represent 
Q it not as an instantaneous revelation causing 

aiiieratioiis an entire revulsion from all the opinions 
St raS*8"con- which he had hitherto held, but as the 
veraion. cliniax of a State of doubts and reflexions 

whicii had for some time previously been at work in 
his mind and had prepared for the final conviction of 
the truth of Christianity which was brought about by 
the vision on the road to Damascus. The beginning 
of the crisis is thus thrown back to an earlier date. 
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Critics have endeavoured to find points of contact in 
Pharisaic thought wliich might have led up to this 
gradually maturing conviction, and to picture the state 
of mind of St. Paul before the great event. Specula- 
tions of this sort do not of course admit of any logical 
proof : and St. Paul's language about his conversion * 
does not at first sight afford any ground for believing 
in such a period of transition. Still there are not 
wanting some few indications in the Epistles and in 
the Acts that St. Paul had before his conversion come 
at least to realize the powerlessness of the law as a 
means of salvation, if not actually to speculate on the 
possibility of Jesus being the expected Messiah. 

(1) The chief of these is the passage in llom. 7. 
7-2 5 depicting man's relation to law : first the happy 
life of innocence and ignorance before the claims of 
the law made themselves felt (e-yw ^e tQnv xw/oiy 
v6y.o\i iroTt), then the coming of the commandment 
when the sharp consciousness of sin sprang into life 
{ave^tia-ev), then the long struggle to fulfil the law and 
the feeling of impotence to carry out what the mind 
acknowledged to be right, ending with the cry of 
anguish, ' Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death ? ' The description is 
so vivid that, although the €70! which is used through- 
out the whole passage is not to be identified solely with 
the Apostle, and the picture is intended to have a more 
general application, we feel that it must be coloured 
by his personal experiences, and by experiences prior 
to his conversion. ' We can hardly doubt that the 
criticism of the Law as a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to 

> Gal. 1. 13-16. 1 C. 15. 9. I Tim. 1. 13. 
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Christianity. The process described in this chapter 
clearly belongs to a period when the Law of Moses was 
the one authority wliich the Apostle recognized. . . . 
The apparent suddenness of St. Paul's conversion was 
due to the tenacity with which he held on to his 
Jewish faith, and his reluctance to yield to conclusions 
whicli were merely negative.' ' 

(2) Another indication of a time of growing convic- 
tion in St. Paul's mind has sometimes been found in 
the phrase ' When it pleased God ... to reveal His 
Son in me ' (ei/ e'/xoi', Gal. 1. 1 6). But the meaning of 
the phrase is not free from doubt. The explanation 
that kv (fioi merely stands for the dative 'to me ' as it 
sometimes does for a special reason (1 C. 14. ii, see 
Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek, Engl, trans. 131) is not 
applicable here. Lightfoot's interpretation, however, 
that a revelation of Christ to others in the person and 
in the wonderful conversion of the Apostle is intended 
receives considerable support from the passages which 
lie quotes. Still the meaning ' in my spirit ' does not 
seem an unnatural or an impossible one, though even 
so wo cannot infer that more is meant by the words 
than the instantaneous inward revelation that accom- 
panied the vision described in the Acts. 

(3) Turning to the Acts, the phrase used by St. 
I'aul in his account of his conversion irpo^ Kevrpa 
XuKTt^eiv (Acts 26. 14)^ may be explained of the 
prickings of conscience which were instigating him to 
a belief in the Christ whose followers he wfis 
persecuting. 

(4) And tlie speech jit Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 13), 

•S.-H., Homunt, 187: of. 184-6. 

'It is absent from tlic true text in Aety 9 4. 
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if correctly reported, shows traces of the influence 
which St. Stephen's speech had exercised on his 

mind. 

His antagonism to Christianity probably took the 
form not only of outward persecution but also of 
dialectical discussion ; and in this way he would have 
become intimately acquainted with his opponents' 
doctrines ; it is not improbable that he was among the 
members of the Cilician synagogue who disputed with 
Stephen (Acts 6. 9). In that case he would hear the 
Christian arguments from O.T. passages in proof of the 
suffering and the resurrection of the Messiah: he 
would hear the evidence of the eyewitnesses of the risen 
Christ. His Pharisaic training would have made him 
familiar with the atoning power of the sufferings of the 
just. There was moreover a widespread belief in 
Jewish circles in the nearness of the Messiah's coming, 
combined with another belief that this coming required 
a holy people. If, as we have seen, the impossibility 
of attaining to holiness by way of the law had already 
forced itself upon the Apostle's mind, the question 
might suggest itself to him whether the required holi- 
ness might not have* been brouglit about by the atoning 
death of this Jesus for whom the Christians were so 
ready to meet their death. Such is the method by 
which Pfleiderer^ has attempted to find connecting 
links between his life before and after his conversion, 
and to trace the germ of his doctrines of justification 
by faith and the atonement in his Pharisaic days. 
Whatever we may think of this supposed train of 
reasoning (and it cannot be denied that these last 
speculations of Pfleiderer are too far-fetched to be 
' Faulinimmn, 12. 
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coiiviiicing), it is certain that after the crisis his Jewish 
prejudices must have played a large part in the forma- 
tion of his ideas. He occupied a position entirely 
different from that of the other Apostles. He had not, 
so far as wo know, seen the Lord on earth, and except 
for a brief stay of fifteen days with Peter, he did not for 
a long time have any close intercourse with any of the 
Apostles. 'J'his isolation and aloofness from primitive 
Christian tradition must have forced him to work out 
independently his theological system, which was thus 
the outcome of his earlier Rabbinical training, assisted 
and directed by divine revelation. 

The statenjent put into St. Paul's mouth by the 
author of the Acts tliat he was brought up at the feet 
St. Paul ami of Gamaliel (Acts 22. 3) has been dis- 
Gainaiici. credited by the Tubingen School and other 
critics, on the ground that a pupil of a master who 
befriended the Christians (Acts 5) could never have 
been such a violent persecutor of Cliristianity. But 
the pupil need not have been in entire agreement with 
his master : and it is not paradoxical to suppose in the 
case of a man of St. Paul's temperament, unwilling to 
surrender his previous convictions 'on account of some 
incipient misgivings which failed to overthrow them 
completely, that the same doubt which inclined Gamaliel 
to leniency only heightened tiie fervour of persecuting 
zeal in the Apostle. It is certainly a curious fact that 
the few sayings of Gamaliel which have been preserved 
present some not uninteresting parallels with St. Paul. 
He decided th.it soldiers in time of war and others 
might be exempted from the stricter rules as to the 
Sabbath. In two respects he showed a sympathy for 
the Gentiles : in the directions that the poor heathen 
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were to have the same right as the poor Jews to gather 
gleanings after the harvest, and that Jews were to 
give the salutation. ' Peace be with you,' to heathen even 
on heathen feast-days. He made regulations relieving 
divorced wives from abuses on the part of their fonner 
husbands, and protecting widows against unscrupulous 
children. He differed from most Rabbis in encouragnig 
a study of Greek literature. We may not unreasonably 
trace the influence of these liberal-minded views in the 
teaching of the Apostle.' 

The sources available for obtaining a knowledge of 
Jewish ideas which were current in the time of St. 
Paul may be divided into two main groups: g^^^^^ f„, 
(1) Palestinian. (2) Alexandrian. The --^p% 
former of these groups falls into two sub- jowish 
sections, namely (a) the popular theology, "'""k'*'- 
represented by a class of apocryphal works, dating 
roughly from 100 B.C. to 100 a.d., which has been 
considerably increased by recent discoveries, and (6) 
the Rabbinic literature, dating from the second century 
onwards. As the comparatively late date at which 
the Rabbinical doctrines were committed to writing 
detracts from the value of the second of these sub- 
sections and renders it to some extent of secondary 
importance, we may consider that the following order 
represents generally the value of the sources for our 
purposes: (1) Palestinian apocryphal literature, (2) 
Rabbinic, (3) Alexandrian literature. The last place 
is given to Alexandria because, although the writings 
of Philo, the chief representative of the third class, are 
rather earlier than the Epistles of St. Paul, we may 
expect to find that Pauline ideas are drawn rather 
» Hamburger, R.E., art. " Gamaliel." Farrar, St. Paul, excursuB v. 
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from Palestinian than from Alexandrian sources. Wiiile 
it is of the first importance to date the works to which 
we may have recourse, it would not be possible within 
the limits of this Kssay adequately to discuss the date 
of each separate writing, and the writer must be content 
to accept in most cases the results at which the 
majority of critics has arrived. Moreover so long as 
any particular work is ascertained to be purely Jewish, 
and its date is fixed with tolerable certainty to within 
half a century, a nearer approximation to the date is 
obviously not necessary to our purpose. A more 
accurate investigation of the date would be necessary 
to establish a theory of direct literary connexion 
between Pauline and Jewish writings ; but that is 
not the primary object of this Essay. Then again, 
considering the violent antagonism which existed 
l)etween Judaism and Christianity, especially Pauline 
Christianity, from the middle of the first century 
onwards, it is practically out of the question that a 
Jewish work dating, say, some thirty years after the 
deatli of St. Paul, should have been influenced by the 
ideas of the Apostle ; and we may reasonably infer, if 
we find parallels to St. Paul in such a work of the end 
of tlie first century, that the Jewish writer is the 
spokesman of older opinions which were current in 
the middle of tlie first century, and that it is the 
Apostle who has borrowed from Jevvisli ideas and not 
tiie Jew wlio is indebted to the Apostle. The really 
disturbing factor which complicates the question and 
renders the value of any one of the sources (especially 
the apocryphal sources) uncertain is the possibility of 
Christian interpolation. 
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I. Palestinian apociyplial literature. 

Under this head we have a large class of apoc- 
ryphal literature which may generally be described 
as ' pseudepigraphic,' because the name of some 
prominent figure in the O.T. was adopted by the 
unknown writer with a view to gaining a greater 
currency for his work. These works were for the 
most part the outcome of some crisis in the his- 
tory of the nation, and were written to console the 
people for their immediate suffeiings at the hands of 
heathen oppressors by the prospect of a time of blessing 
which was in store for them. Rabbinic scholars have 
been inclined to depreciate this class of literature, on 
the ground that it was never regarded as authoritative 
by the early Rabbinic schools and did not represent 
the real current of Jewish thought. Thus Weber i in 
his useful work leaves it entirely out of account. He 
considers it to have been of mixed origin, and quotes 
with approval the dictum of Jost that these writings 
• are without importance for the history of the Jews' 
religion." This wholesale rejection of the pseudepi- 
graphic writings is certainly not warranted, and now 
that the genuinely Jewish works or portions of works 
are gradually being sifted from those of Christian or 
mixed origin, the value of the former as evidences of 
early Jewish thought is becoming more and more 
recognized. In endeavouring to form a picture of 
contemporary thought, the popular literature of the 
time must be of no less, and should be of greater 
value than the authoritative works emanating from 
the schools of the learned Rabbis. As Dr. Stanton * 
justly remarks, ' the phenomenon of a whole literature 
> JudUche Theoloyie, p. xv. = Jewiih ami Chrintia)i Messiah, p. 40. 
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marked by strong and peculiar characteristics, and yet 
standing in no relation to the general condition of the 
thought of the age and peoples where it flourished, 
would be unexampled.' He points out that its aban- 
donment by the Jews was probably due to its being 
eagerly taken up by the Christians who welcomed it 
because of the large Messianic element whicli it con- 
tained. As to its character, while it may be considered 
as an expression of orthodox Judaism, it is essentially 
popular rather than scholastic : questions are treated 
from a general point of view and not with Kabbinieal 
exactness : it is " not the product of the school, but 
of a free religious individuality."* We will briefly 
enumerate the principal works which fall under this 
class with some remarks as to their character and date, 
taking in the first place the two which belong to the 
pre-Christian period, the liook of Enoch and the Psalms 
of Solomon. 

1. The Booh of Enoch is now recognized by all 
authorities to be a composite work, made up of a 
rre-ciiriatiftu Collection of revelations (written at various 
works. times), whicli purport to have been made 

to Enoch after his translation in a series of peregrina- 
tions in which he was shown all the wonders of tiie 
universe. With these Enochic fragments have been 
incorporated fragments of a lost apocalypse of Noah. 
The whole work, which had a wide reputation in early 
times, being quoted by Jude and known to the writers of 
the Book of Jubilees and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, was for a long time lost, but was recovered 
in an Ethiopic version in Abyssinia in the last century. 
The original was undoubtedly in Hebrew, and the 
'Scliiirer, J I. J. P. ii. 3. 48 f. 
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Ethiopic is based on a Greek version, portions of which 
have recently been recovered. The main divisions of 
the book are shown in the following table, with the 
dates assigned to the different portions by Schurer* 
and Charles. 



I. 
Chaps. 1- 



-36. 



II. 
Chaps. 37-71. 



CharleB. 
Before 170 B.C. 



94-04 II. c. 



Sohllror. 
Part of original 
writing (1 30- 1 00 
B.c.,tinicof John 
Hyroiinns). 

Doubtful ; not 
earlierthantinic 
of Herod the 
(ireat. 



III. 
Chaps. 72-8'i. Uncertain. Original writ- 

ing. 



IV. 

Chapa. 83-90. 16frrI6l u.a Original writ- 
ing. 



Chaps. 91-108 134-94 n.c. Original writ- 
ing. 



Subject. 
Chiefly concerned 
with the Fall of 
'the watchers' 
((!cp. vi.). 

The three Simili- 
tudes or Allegories. 
Contain a picture of 
the Messiah (' the 
Son of Man' who 
is pre-existent, and 
sita in judgment on 
the wicked), and 
the Messianic king- 
dom, which is 
unique in Jewish 
literature. 

'The Book of the 
couraes of the lu- 
minaries of heaven.' 
Astronomical and 
scientific. 

Two Uream Visions. 
( 1 ) F'uture Destruc- 
tion of world by a 
flood. (2) History 
of the ^forld, men 
being symbolized by 
animals. 

The ten world- 
weeks, etc. 



The clearest indication of a date is afforded by the 

second of the dream-visious ; here the allu.sions to 

events in the history of the Jews are explicit down to 

'//././'. ii. 3. 54-73- 
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about the time of the Maccabees. The ' great horn ' 
(90. 9) may refer either to Judas Maccabaeus (Charles) 
or to J. Hyrcanus (Schiirer). AH that follows — ^judge- 
ment, the appearance of the new Jerusalem and of the 
Messiah (symbolized by a white bull) — is regarded as 
lying in the future. From this we arrive at the con- 
clusion that this part, and possibly the bulk of the 
work, dates from the latter part of the second century 
B.C. There has been great divergence of opinion as to 
whether the second division of the work (the Simili- 
tudes) is pre-Christian or not. We shall probably not 
be wrong in following the majority of recent commen- 
tators in holding that, whatever their date, they are, 
in spite of the unique picture of the Messiah here pre- 
sented, a purely Jewish work, free from Christian inter- 
polations.* 

2. The date of the second pre-Christian work, the 
Psalms of Sulomon, or Psalms of the Pharisees, has 
been fixed with practical certainty to about 40 B.C. by 
the clear allusions to the invasion of Palestine by 
Pompey, and to his death in 48 B.C. on the shore of 
Egypt (Psalm 2. 30, 31), which are regarded as recent 
events. The book is therefore a very important piece 
of evidence as to current Pharisaic ideas shortly before 
the time of Christ. Unfortunately the nature of the 
work does not give scope to the Psalmist for entering 
very deeply into doctrinal questions. The most im- 
portant section is undoubtedly the picture of Messiah 
and his kingdom in Psalms xvii. and xviii. 

Of writings which are assigned to the first century, 

'See Dalman, Die Worle Jem (Leipzig, 1899), p. J99, 'The 
Siiiiilitiides of tlie book of Enoch (chaps. 87-71) whose Jewish chur- 
actei' vaiiiiot be iloiibted, although it cannot be proved that they are 
the product of the pre-Christian period,' etc. 
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a group of tliree may be mentioned first, the Book of 
■Jubilees, the Assumption of Moses, and First century 
the Book of Antiquities attributed to works. 
Philo. The first and last have this in common that 
they are both ' Haggadic,' i.e. they embellish the O.T. 
with legendary matter; tlie first and second have been 
tGbught to have once formed a single work. 

3. The Book of Jubilees, or ' the little Genesis ' 
(Leptogenesis, i.e. Genesis detailed), or, as it is some- 
times called, ' the Apocalypse of Moses,' is a curious 
work, in which the narrative of Genesis is told with 
the addition of a great deal of legendary matter. The 
whole narrative is apportioned out into a systematic 
arrangement of years, weeks of years, and jubilees. 
The faults of the Patriarchs are omitted or excused ; 
great stress is laid on the importance of Jewish 
ordinances* (circumcision, the keeping of the Sabbath, 
etc.) and Jewish feasts, which are by an anachronism 
represented as being observed from the earliest times. 
The date is almost certainly about 50 a.d., for (1) 
the book comes between the Book of Enoch, to which 
it refers, and the Testaments of the twelve Patriarchs 
which make use of it ; and (2) the Temple appears to 
be still standing (49. i6, 'And they shall not eat the 
Passover outside the sanctuary of the Lord, but before 
the sanctuary,' etc.). Tlie woes dei)icted in the great 
eschatological passage (chap. 23) rather suggest the 
troubles which preceded the fall of Jerusalem. The 
author is aware of a great falling away and neglect of 
the ordinances wliich are of eternal significance, and 
for which there is ' no end of days,' and writes with the 
purpose of checking this apostasy. It is by no means 

> See the quotation on circuuicision on p. 24(>. 
B 
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improbable that the apostates alluded to are the early 
Christians ; in that case the book has the great interest 
of being a Jewish attempt to stem the rapid advances 
which Christianity was making.* The value of the 
work as an illustration of Jewish thought in St. Paul's 
day is enhanced by the fact that the writer, who must 
have been a highly cultivated and intensely patriotic 
Jew, appears to betray closer leanings to Pharisaism 
than to any other of the Jewish sects.'' The book 
exists in Ethiopic, and there are fragments of a Latin 
version. 

4. The Ai^wniplion of Moses exists in a fragmentary 
form in a 6th century Latin MS. at Milan. As with 
other of these apocryphal works, the original was 
probably written in Hebrew, between which and the 
existing Latin there was an intermediate Greek version. 
In many ways it resembles the Book of Jiihilees. 
Jubilees takes the form of a revelation made by an 
angel to Moses on Sinai, carrying the history from the 
creation of the world down to the entrance into Canaan : 
the fragment of the Assumption (' Testament of Moses ' 
would better describe it) is a revelation made by Moses 
to Joshua of the history onwards from the entrance into 
Canaan — the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, the aip- 
tivity and return, the times of the Maccabees' — down 
to a period a little after the death of Herod the Great. 
' The insolent king not of the race of the priests ' (6. 2) 
is certainly Herod : the invasion of ' a powerful king 

' See art. Jubilees in Hastings' B.J)., vol. ii. 

^ Roensch, § i6. ' If he belonged to any sect, it was tlie Pharisaic.' 
^ Chaps, viii. and ix. have been misplaced, and should be inserted 
after chap. v. They certainly refer to Maccabean times ; the name 
Taxo, which was long a puzzle to critics, has been ingeniously 
explained beyond a, doubt by Mr. F. C. liurkitt as a veiled form of 
Kleazar. (Note in Camb. Univ. Reporter for 14 June, 1898.) 
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of the west ' (6. 8) refers to the suppression of a Jewish 
revolt by Varus in 4 n.c. Of Herod it is said that 
' he will beget chiMren, who, succeeding him, will rule 
for shorter periods' (6. 7). But this was true only of 
Archelaus (who was deposed after a reign of 1 years) : 
Philip and Antipas reigned longer than their father. 
It appears, therefore, almost certain that the book was 
written before 34 years had elapsed from the death of 
Herod, i.e. before 30 a.d. The evil men who shall 
rule in the last days, saying that they are just 
(chap. 7) may refer to the Sadducees (Charles). The 
author is considered by Cliarles to have been a 
Pharisaic Quietist : ' the book forms a noble but in- 
effectual protest against the zelotic spirit of that party.' 
The lost concluding portion of the book (which must 
have described the Assumption of Moses) is, if Origen 
may be trusted, referred to in Jude 9, and there are 
other slighter indications of the use of the book in the 
N.T. What is the exact relation existing between the 
Assumption and Jubilees has not yet been determined ; 
the evidence at present hardly seems to warrant the 
theory that they once formed a single book. 

5. Pseudo-Philo, the Book of Biblical Antiquities. The 
existence and importance of this work has only recently 
been brought to light by Dr. Cohn,* although it was 
published as long ago as 1527. It then appeared in 
an edition of Philo's works printed at Basle, under 
the heading ' Philonis Judaei Alexandrini libri Anti- 
quitatum ' : it was reprinted in the collection of writings 
entitled Mikropreshutikon (Basle, 1550), but has sub- 
sequently dropped out of editions of Philo. It has 
nothing to do with Philo, but is an Haggadic com- 
' Jewish QiMrlerly Renew, Jan. 1898, pp. 272-332. 
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inentary on the historical books of the O.T. from the 
earliest times down to the death of Saul, very similar 
to the Book of Juhilees in many ways, but without the 
intense patriotism and hatred of the enemies of Israel 
displayed in that work. The existing Latin appears to 
be derived through a Greek version from an original 
Hebrew, It is a purely Jewish work, from which 
'Christian elements are entirely absent' (Cohn, 313). 
As to the date, it is later than 70 A.D., for (1) there 
is an absence of references to the Temple and its 
services, and (2) the date of the destruction of Solomon's 
Temple is given as the ' seventeenth day of the fourth 
month ' (Tamuz), which we know from the Talmud was 
the date of the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, whereas 
the capture by the Babylonians was on the 9th Tamuz. 
It cannot, however, have been written much later 
than 70, for otherwise it would not have been trans- 
lated and adopted as it was by the Christian Church ; 
and the extant Latin version bears marks of being a 
very early translation {ibid. 327); 

To the last quarter of the 1 st century should probably 
be assigned two sister apocalypses, written at a time of 
deepest disaster for Judaism, when the destruction of 
Jerusalem was a recent event of momentous significance. 
Although slightly later than St. Paul, these two books 
in their wide survey of the divine ordering of the 
world, ofler the largest field of illustration for the 
Pauline Epistles. Tliey are the fiml Book of Esdras 
(or 4 Ezra) and the Ajiocahjjysr. of Burnch. Tliey deal 
with the same topics — the origin of sin and its con- 
nexion with death, works and laith, predestination, the 
resurrection and future life — and there is clearly a 
close connexion between them. There is a strong 
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probability that Esdras is the earlier of the two, and 
that the Baruch Apocalypse has drawn upon and 
corrected certain ideas in that book.' 

6. '2nd Esdras. The first two and the last two 
chapters (i.-ii., xv.-xvi.) are Christian additions to the 
main work. The date assigned to the body of the 
work is determined by the Eagle Vision in chaps, xii. 
and xiii., from which, according to the most probable 
interpretation, it appears that the writer lived in the 
age of Domitian. Recently an attempt has been made 
to show that the main portion of the work is also of 
a composite character, and is made up of a combination 
of a Salathiel Apocalypse (100 A.n., written at Home), 
with an Esdras Apocalypse {circa 31 B.C.),* to which 
other visions, ranging in date from 60 B.C. to 100 A.D., 
have been added, the whole being edited by a redactor 
who belonged to the party of the Zealots about 120 a.d.^ 
We are not here concerned to enter into a discussion 
of this question ; the reasons given for this disinte- 
gration are not altogether convincing. In any case, 
with the exception of a single Christian interpolation, 
the insertion of the name Jesus in 7. 28 (only in the 
Latin, and absent from tlie Oriental versions), the work 
appears to be a genuine product of Judaism. It 
cannot, however, be denied that some of the views here 
expressed are not in entire agreement with Eabbinical 
doctrines, and there remains the possibility (which 
would detract from the usefulness of the work for our 
purpose) that the Jewish author (or authors) ' had been 
imbued to some extent by Cliristian teaching, probably 

' See, for further detaila as to the dating of Eadraa and ita con- 
nexion witli Baruch, art. 2 Ksdras in Hastings' D.D., vol. i. 
' 3. I ' ego Salathihel qui ct Ezras. ' 
"KabiscTi, JJa.1 I'ierte Buck Etra, 1889. 
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by Pauline,' and that the book is 'in fact a confession 
of the failure of Judaism.'' 

7. The Aimadyi^se of Bariich represents more nearly 
the ordinary Judaism of the first century. That its 
date falls after the destruction of .lesusalem is shown 
by 32. 2-4, where that event is referred to; Baruch 
prophesies that the Temple will be destroyed (i.e. by 
Nebuchadnezzar) and then rebuilt, ' but that building 
will not remain, but will again after a time be rooted 
out [by Titus], and will remain desolate until the time ; 
and afterwards it must be renewed in glory, and it will 
be perfected for evermore.' The latest editor of the 
work, Mr. Chiirles, following a su<fgestion of Kabisch, 
has endeavoured to show that Baruch is a composite 
work, its component parts fuUinf^ partly before and 
partly after 70 a.d. 

Of later (second century) works of mixed origin 
, ^ , we may here mention three, which from 

lAtcr works '' 

of iniNc.i the undoubted Jewish clement contained 

'"^'^'" in them and their comparatively early 

date arc not without value for our purpo.se. 

8. The Tistnvicnts of the XII. Patruirchs. This 
work consists of a series of discourses in which each of 
the twelve sons of Jacol), after a short sketch of his 
life (with legendary additions), gives exhortations to 
his sons drawn from his personal experiences and adds 
predictions as to the future of the tribe. There are 
very strongly marked Jewish elements in it, and no 
less strongly marked Christian characteristics. In 
Test. IJenj. 11 there is a panegyric upon St. Paul, 
and perhaps the earliest evidence for the canonicity 

' Charles, Apoc. of Baniuli, p. Ixxi. Tlie ftpproximatioii to Pauline 
ideas in .S (the .Salathicl section) is noted l>y Kabiach, p. 143. 
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of the Acts and the Pauline Epistles. "And there 
shall arise from my tribe in after times one beloved of 
the Lord, hearing his voice upon earth, bringing the 
light of fresh knowledge to all the Gentiles, intro- 
ducing the light of knowledge to Israel in salvation, 
and ravishing as a wolf from them, and giving to the 
synagogue of the Gentiles. And until the end of 
the ages he shall be among the synagogues of the 
Gentiles and among their rulers, as a musical melody 
in the mouth of all ; and he shall be inscribed in holy 
books, both his work and his word." Scattered over 
the work there are frequent references to the incarna- 
tion, the sufferings, and the exaltation of Christ ; the 
Christology is of a patripassian character. Of the 
Jewish elements may be mentioned the high place 
always assigned to the tribes of Judah and Levi. 
Critics have been divided as to whether the whole is 
the work of a second century Jewish Christian, or 
whether an original Jewish work has been subse- 
quently revised and interpolated by a Christian. The 
evidence is strongly in favour of the latter theory. 
The book seems to have " imdergone repeated revision 
and remodification," as Schiirer says. Schnapp has 
traced a series of Jewish interpolations which pre- 
ceded the Christian revision. It seems impossible to 
harmonize as the work of a single writer the hetero- 
geneous elements in the book, and there are not 
wanting clear marks of interpolation where the con- 
nexion is lost. In Test. Levi 2-5 and C two visions 
are introduced quite out of place: here we seem to 
have a combination of the original Jewish work with 
another Jewish apocalyptic work, to which Christian 
glosses have then been superadded. Tn Test. Joseph 
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we have side by side two distinct accounts of Joseph's 
temptation. As to the date, we have on tlie one side 
the fact that the book of Jubilees (circa 50 A.D.) has 
been drawn upon, on the other that the Christian 
revision appears to have been known to Irenaeus. 
The work in its present form cannot therefore be later 
than the middle of the second century, and some of the 
Jewish portions will go back into the first.' 

9. Tlie Aaceiisxon of Isaiah is a clear case of the 
welding together of two separate writings, (1) a 
purely Jewish account of the martyrdom of Isaiah 
(chaps, i.-v.), and (2) a Christian account of a vision 
of Isaiah (vi.-xi.), sometimes found in a separate form ; 
the whole has been edited and supplemented by a 
Christian editor. The Christian work, the Ascension, 
is, according to Dillmann, not later than the first 
decades of tlie second century.^ 

10. The Apocalypse of Moses is, in reality, an 
Adamic book, giving an account of the fall and 
the death of Adam and Eve as revealed to Moses. 
This work seems to deserve more attention than it 
has received ; the Christian element is not strongly 
m.irked, and it undoubtedly contains a substratum 
of Jewish matter. Kabisch's opinion that it is 
" probably a pre-Christian Jewish book worked over 
by a Christian," appears to be well-founded.' 

' Sec csi)ecially Scliiiapp, Die Tent, tier Zwo/f Pair. (Halle, 1884) ami 
Seliiirer, JI.J.P. ii. a. 1I4-12.S. Dr. Sinker (in Ilia edition and liis 
art. in tlie Did. Chrial. Bicxj.) niaintuins that the whole work was 
written liy a .Jewish Christian of the Nazarene sect at a date some- 
where between late in the first century and the revolt of Bar Cochba. 

' Dillmnnn, Aurennio Inaiae aelhiojtice et laline (Lips. 1877), p. xvi. j 
Schiirer, ii. X 141-144. 

^Kabisch, Enchalol. ties Pavlnn, 156. The Greek is edited by 
Tischendorf in Aporalypnes A /iocryj)liae (Lips. 1866). An Armenian 
VS. is translated by F. C. Conybeare in J.Q.B., 1895, pp. 210-2.35. 
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II. Rabbinic literature. 

The present writer cannot claim to have made any 
independent study of this department of the literature. 
He owes his knowledge of it mainly to collective 
treatises on Rabbinic theology, such as the Horat, 
Hebraicae of Schottgen and J. Liglitfoot, Eisenmenger 
Untdccktes Jiulenthuin, Surenhusius I3//3Xov KaTaXXa-y^f, 
Hamburger Ileal Encyclopddie dcs Judcnthnm, Edersheim 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Schiirer's Histm-y 
of the Jewish Peo2)le, and Weber's Judische Theologie. 
The last of these is certainly the most helpful and 
enlightening of any works on the subject which have 
been used; but it is not altogether free from the defect 
from which the older treatises suffer, u want of 
adequate discrimination between the dates of the 
several Itabbinic authorities quoted. The value of 
the IJabbinic literature is, as has l)een pointed out,' 
depreciated not only by the date (we possess nothing 
earlier than the second century), but by other con- 
siderations; (1) the early conflict between Judaism 
and the new Christian society, (2) the influence of 
the final destruction of the Jewish state, (3) the 
manifest signs of development of Messianic doctrine 
among Jews in the first century a.d. Still, if there 
was development in liabbinic thought at this time, it 
is exceedingly improbable that the advance of ideas 
should have taken the .same direction as Christianity. 
Tlie phenomenon of a non-Christian Jew borrowing 
from Christian ideas — we have with hesitation admitted 
the possibility of this in the case of 2 Esdras — would 
be quite exceptional. If, therefore, we find ideas in 
Kabbinical writings of the second or third century 
• Stanton, The Jtwiah ami CItrixlian Messiah, 30-37. 
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agreeing with Pauline ideas, we may unhesitatingly 
assert that these doctrines were in existence in Rabbinic 
circles in St. Paul's time, and that they have not 
found their way into Kabbinisin through the teaching 
of St. Paul. The probability that identical ideas 
should have arisen independently in Christian and 
in llabbinic circles is so slight that it may be left 
out of account. 

The following are the principal Rabbinic authorities 
to be taken into account, with the dates assigned to 
them by Sehiirer and Weber' : 

1. Talmudical Literature. 

- The Mishna. ' The oldest codification of the traditional 
Jewish Law.' Edited at the end of the 2nd 
centuiy. The coinpcsition is uttrilmted to R. 
.Tudah ha Nasi (200 A.i).), hut the final redaction 
Avas preceded hy two curlier summaries of written 
documents. (S.) 

Tosephta, end of 4th century. An expansion of the 
Mislnia, but the redactors had access to some 
sources which are older than our Mishna. (S.) 

Jerusalem Talmud. 4th century. 

Babylonian Talmud. 5th-6th centuries. 

2. Midrashim, or Biblical Commentaries. 
3fMcchilta,l 

-! Siphra, 

ISiplire, 

" In their original form they date back to tlie 2nd 

century after Christ, but were revised and altered 

in later times." (S.) 

" First half of 2nd century." (W.) 

', See Sehiirer, //.././•. i. i. 1I7-1CG: Weber, xv.-xxxv. 
'Latin translation by Surenhnsius, 6 vols., Amsterdam, 1098. 
^Accessible in Latin translation in Uijolini Thexaurtis Antiq. Sucr. 
Vols, xiv., XV. ' 



on Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy. 
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The earliest commentary on Genesis, Bereschith Rabba, 
is not earlier than the Cth century. 
3. The Targums, or Aramaic paraphrases of the O.T. 

'.Onkelos on the Pentateuch. Produced in the 3rd-4th 
centuries at Babylon, but based on earlier works. 
(S.) Second half of the 1st century. (W.) 
Jonathan on the Prophets. 3rd-4th centuries, but 
based on earlier works. (S.) Last decades of 
1st century. (W.) 
' Jerusalmi L and Jerusahni IL on the Pentateuch. 7th- 
8th centuries. 

III. Alexandrian literature. 

Under this head the principal works are the 
Wisdom of Solomon, which probably falls between 
150-50 B.C., and, as we shall see, was certainly known 
to and used by St. Paul, and the writings of Philo 
which belong to the first half of the first century of 
our era. Another book belonging to the apocryphal 
or pseudepigraphic class, the Secrets of Enoch, extant in 
a Slavonic version, also appears to emanate from Alex- 
andria, and, according to its editor, Mr. Charles, the 
author was a contemporary of Philo. Some not 
uninteresting parallels to Paulinism appear in this 
work. 

With regard to St. Paul, while the traces of 
Rabbinism are to be found in the greatest abundance 
in the four main Epistles, the writer has not confined 
himself, as is done by Plleiderer and other German 
critics, to four or, at most, six of the Pauline Epistles 
(including Philippians and 1 Thessalonians), but has 
made free use of all tlie thirteen Epistles as sources of 

'The English translation )jy Ktliuriilge (I8G2) has been used. 
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I'auliiie tliouglit. Since tlie appearance of Harnack's 
volume on the chronology ot early Christian literature, 
he can claim tiie support in so doing not only of the 
leading N.T. critics of this country, but also of the 
most prominent representative of N.T. criticism in 
Ciermany.* 

Mw.?-? "^"'••'«''. ■'^'■'' C/ironoloyie (kr Altrhn.,/. Lilt, bix E,isel,iu.i 
(IS!)/), cs|>. jip. •2:iS-9. 



CHAPTER 11. 



SIN AND ADAM. 



It is not easy to select an appropriate order of subjects 
or to find a connecting link to bind together those 
elements in St. Paul's teaching where indications of 
Jewish influence are most prominent. But the subject 
here selected — the fall of Adam and its results — may 
well occupy the first place in this discussion. It is 
proposed to bring together in this chapter some obser- 
vations on (1) the results of Adam's fall as conceived 
by St. Paul and Jewish writers, (2) the genesis of the 
contrast between the first and the second Adam, (3) 
alleged allusions on the part of St. Paul to Rabbinical 
traditions with regard to the fall of man. The second 
■ of these subjects belongs rather to the department of 
Christology, but as it is closely bound up with the first 
in St. Paul's treatment of it, it may for convenience be 
taken in connexion with this Adam section. 

In the Epistle to the Itomans St. Paul treats of sin 
from three points of view. In the earlier chapters 
(1-3) he emphasizes the fact, which experience has 
proved, of the universality of sin ; in the fifth chapter 
he traces the origin of sin and its penalty, death, to 
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Ailiini : in the seventh chapter he traces it to the 
inherent weakness of the Hesli. It is possible to com- 
bine the last two views by supposing that the weakness 
of the flesh was due to the taint imparted to it by 
Adam's fall. It is the second of these passages with 
which we are here concerned. 

I. Results of Adam's fall in St. Paul and in Jewish 
writings. 

Tiie cardinal passage on this subject is K. 5. 12-14, 
' Tlierefore, as througli one man sin entered into the 
world and death through sin, and so death passed unto 
all men, for that all sinned (e<^' Si TravTey tjnapTov) : — 
for until (the) law sin was in the world, but sin is not 
imputed where there is no law. Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam until Moses, even over them that 
had not sinned after the likeness of Adam's transgres- 
sion, who is a figure of him that was to come.' St. 
Paul is here instituting a comparison between the 
baneful results of Adam's fall and tiie beneficial results 
of the death of Christ, which is continued to the end of 
the chapter. He makes three statements witli regard 
to Adam's fall : (a) it brought death into the world, 
(h) it brought sin into the world, and yet (c) the 
responsibility of the individual remains. As is pointed 
out in Sanday and Headlam's Commentary} each of these' 
statements receive illustration from Jewish sources. 

St. Paul is not here concerned to explain how it was 

that certain results were transmitted from Adam to his 

(n) Adam and posterity. He docs not attempt to enter 

death. upoD a discussion of the mysterious origin 

of sin and death. He merely takes certain accredited 

'pp. ISG-l.SS. Cf. also Ciuiou Gurc's treatment of the subject in 
his Lcclurea on the liomann, vol. i. 
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views of the time as the starting-point of his contrast 
between Adam and Christ. What he does teach is the 
unity of the race as descended from Adam (cf. Acts 
17. 26, iiroitia-ev re e^ ei/oy irw edvoi avQpwirwv), that 
death came into the world as the consequence of sin, 
and that Adam's sin in some unexplained way, either 
by the example set or by an enfeebling of human 
nature, transmitted a tendcnvi/ to sin to his descen- 
dants. 

The transmitted eR'ects of Adam's fall, it must be 
noted, are not mentioned in the narrative of Genesis. 
Misery and death are there the sentence pronounced 
upon Adam and Eve alone. And this transmission 
does not meet us until we come down to the 
apocryphal books written shortly before or about 
the time of St. Paul. The connexion of Adam's sin 
with the introduction of death is that which is most 
widely attested. It is also the point on which St. 
Paul appears to lay the chief emphasis here, and which 
he repeats in 1 C. 15. 21-22 ('By man came death 
... in Adam all die '), and may therefore be treated 
first, although in the order of time which St. Paul 
follows the introduction of sin into the world was 
prior to the coming of death. 

We first meet with it in Wisdom 2. 23 f. on 6 Oeoy 
eKTia-ev rov avBpwirov eir atpOapatn, Kui eiKOva T^y iSiai 
IStoTiiTOi eTrohicrev uutoV (hQovip oe oi«;8oXoi/ OuvuTOt 
eiaijXdev eiy tov Koanov, impu^ova-iv Se aurov oi T>jv 
eKeii'ov fiepiSoi orrey. We notice here the occurrence 
of St. Paul's phrase, ' death (regarded as a tyrannical 
power) entered into the world,' which occurs also in 
Rabbinical writings (Erubin 18 b' when Adam saw 
that through him death entered into the world he sat 
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130 years fasting separated from his wife'),' and 
appears therefore to have been an established phrase 
in this connexion, taken over by the Apostle. Again 
we notice that altliough the mortality of the human 
race is spoken of as due to Adam's sin (or the devil's 
envy), yet, just as in St. Paul, there is the implication 
that it is due also to the sins of the individual, who 
ranges liimself on the side of Satan. 

We find the same doctrine in another apocryphal 
book, Ecclesiasticus 25. 24, wtto •yuvMKO'i apxh afiapriui, 
Koi Si uvTfjv uiroOvt'jcrKO/ji.ei' xaVrey. The first clause 
need not mean more than 'woman was the first to sin': 
but tlic second unmistakably teaches the doctrine of the 
transmission of deatli to Eve's descendants. It occurs 
in Pseudo-rbilo, the ]5ook of Antiquities," " Ille autem 
transgressus est vias mcas ct suasus est de muliere 
sua et haec seducta est de coluljro. Et tunc con- 
stituta est mors in generationes homiuum." In 
2 Esdras and the Apocalypse of IJaruch the idea is 
abundantly attested. 2 Es. 3. 7, " Et huic mandasti 
diligentiam unam tuam, et praeterivit eam, et statiin 
instituisti in eum mortem et in nationibus ejus." Bar. 
17. 3, ' Therefore the multitude of time that he lived 
did not profit liim, but brought death, and cut off the 
years of those wlio were born from him': 23. 4, 
' WJien Adam sinned, and death was decreed against 
those who should be born." 

' Weber, 247. ' Mikroprtihufikon, y. 305. 

'In gome parts of this book the view seems to be taiien that man 
was not originally created immortal, and tliat Adam's sin only 
brought y)rem((/u)'e death upon himself and his descendants. 54. 15, 
' Though Adam first sinned and brought untimely death upon all ' ; 
."ie. 6, ' For owing to his transgression untimely death came into 
being.' Still it is possible that 'untimely' is here nothing more 
than a standing epithet for death, and does not imply that man was 
originally created mortal. 
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The Rabbinic views on the subject are summarised 
by Weber.' By some Rabbis death was regarded 
as due solely to natural causes, that is, it followed 
as the inevitable consequence of the eating of the 
forbidden fruit, by others it was regarded as fore- 
ordained by God; but the prevailing view was that 
it was the penalty inflicted by God for sin. But here 
a difficulty arose. The Rabbis held that Adam's sin 
was " not the sin of the race, but his own sin. Man 
is not made a sinner on the ground of his descent from 
Adam, but merely through his own act. How, when 
the sin is not transmitted to the race, can its punish- 
ment be transmitted? If sin and guilt is not inherited, 
can its punishment be transmitted? But, as a matter 
of fact, the human race is subjected to death. Death 
and the Angel of Death have, through Adam, in reality 
become active in the world. The realities of life 
appear therefore to be in inexplicable opposition to 
the righteousness of God.'"* The explanation offered 
was that though death since Adam reigns generally 
throughout the world, yet it only gains power over the 
individual on account of his own sin. The Rabbis 
pointed to the fact that some few, such as Enoch and 
Elias, did not taste of death, and maintained that the 
righteous who died did so in a different manner from 
the unrighteous ; they were not killed by the angel of 
death, but the kiss of God removed their souls without 
pain from their bodies. 

This view is quite in harmony with St. Paul's 
phrase, 'And so (i.e. because of Adam's sin) death 
passed unto all men, for that all sinned ' (e<^' « irain-ey 
ijnapTov). The €<p' S undoubtedly means ' because,' 

'247-261. » /iid. 249. 

C 
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the meaning which it has elsewhere in St. Paul. 
That it cannot mean ' in Adam ' is shown by the 
preposition used, eirl not iv, and by the distance of 
the S) from the antecedent to which it would in that 
case refer. Thus a twofold reason appears to be given 
for man's mortality, his connexion with Adam and the 
fact of the sin of the individual. To explain the 
antinomy does not form part of St. Paul's purpose. 
The force of verses 13 and 14 is this. We find that 
the Patriarchs between Adam and Moses died, even 
tliough they had not transgressed a direct command as 
he had. Death is the penalty of sin, and the conscious- 
ness of sin is only awakened by law. During all that 
period there was no law. The death of the pre-Mosaic 
patriarchs, then, can only be explained by the fact 
that Adam's sin transmitted its efi'ects to his descen- 
dants. Still they too must be included in the irdi'Tfr 
of verse 12 : they too must have been guilty of 
personal, although unconscious sin, before death could 
obtain a mastery over them. 

Tlie first passage where the doctrine of original sin 
may be hinted at is the passage of Ecclesiasticus 
(I) Adam ami already quoted (25. 24): airo yvvaiKOt 
"'"• ^PX'^ aftaoTiai Kai m avrrjv airoOinjarKOfjiei' 

irdvTei. We cannot be sure that the first clause 
means more than that a woman was the first 
to sin, but the parallelism of the clauses seems to 
indicate that woman is regarded as the cause and 
not merely the first example of the sin of the 
world. 

The two kindred works, Esdras and Baruch, are in 
direct opposition on this point. While the first clearly 
traces the sin of the world to its connexion with 
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Adam, the second as positively affirms the responsi- 
bility of the individual. 

The Esdras passages are 3. 20-22 : 'And yet tookest 
thou not away from them their evil heart, that thy 
law might bring forth fruit in them. For the first 
Adam bearing a wicked heart transgressed and was 
overcome: and not he only but all they also who are 
born of him. Thus disease was made permanent ; and 
the law was in the heart of the people along with the 
wickedness of the root ; so the good departed away 
and that which was wicked abode still.' 4. 30, 31 : 
' For a grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of 
Adam from the beginning, and liow much wickedness 
hath it brought forth unto this time ! and how much 
shall it yet bring fortli until the time of threshing 
come ! Ponder now by thyself how great fruit of 
wickedness a grain of evil seed hath brought forth.' 
7. 118: '0 thou Adam what hast thou done ? for 
though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not 
fallen on thee alone but upon all of us that come 
of thee.' 

The occurrence of the phrases cor malignum, granum 
seminis mali, brings us into contact with Rabbinic 
teaching on original sin. According to this there was 
created in Adam from the first, along witli an impulse 
to good an evil seed, or an impulse to sin (yin -iS\ 
Gen. 6. 5, 8. 21), which, however, did not come into 
full activity until' after the fall; before that time it 
slumbered.1 The fall altered man's relation to God, 
and made righteous action on his part much more diffi- 
cult. ' The evil impulse became man's master, which 
he can only resist by the greatest efforts : before the 

' Weber, 2I.'{. 
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fall it had power over liim, but no such overwhelming 
ascendency.' ' In the passage of the llonians which 
we have been considering St. Paul says nothing of the 
existence of this dormant or latent evil impulse before 
the fall ; but in the seventh chapter of this Epistle 
there is some indication that the idea was not unknown 
to him. The ' law of sin in the members ' (i/oVo? r^y 
afiapTiai ev Toii fiiXecriv) in R. 7. 23 is not unlike the 
idea of the ' evil impulse,' and in the same chapter we 
have the metaphor of sin springing into life when the 
commandment came (^ ifiapTia ave^ria-ev, R. 7. 9). In 
verse 1 1 the occurrence of e^t\TraTtia-ev shows that St. 
Paul has the story of the Fall in mind, and there seems 
to be no reason for disconnecting the two accounts of 
the origin of sin's influence over man given in the fifth 
and the seventh chapters of this Epistle. Pfleiderer* 
combines the two accounts, and finds in the vofioi T79 
a/j-apTiai an approach to the doctrine of the evil seed, 
and from verse 9, which describes the happy life of 
the individual before the awakening of sin to life taken 
in connexion with the allusion to the Fall in e^iiiraTtia-ev, 
argues that ' Paul regarded the fall of our first parents 
in the same light as the Jewish theologians of his 
time, that is not according to the Augustinian doctrine 
as a fall from absolute perfection into its opposite, but 
as a full from a state of child-like innocence, neither 
good nor bad, in which the evil impulse still slumbered, 
into a condition where this became lively, active, and 
overmastering.'^ But whether we are right or not 
in finding a reflexion of the Rabbinical idea of an 
' evil impulse ' in the ' law of sin in the members,' 
and generally in combining the statements in Rom. 
• Weber, 224. - FauliniMius', 57 ff. *Ibid. 59. 
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5 and 7, it is clear tliat St. Paul does not profess to 
discuss the origin of sin or the existence of the evil 
impulse before the fall. He has adopted the language 
of his time without discussing the problems which 
it suggests. It is also clear that according to what 
seems to be the correct interpretation of the difficult 
words e'^' (o Trd»/Tey iifxaprov, he does not say 
that all men shared in the sin of Adam, or that 
Adam's sin produced a total depravity of human 
nature. Even after taking into account his statement 
that ' through the disobedience of the one the many 
were constituted sinners' (R. 5. 19), the utmost 
he appears to teach is that human nature owing 
to Adam's sin inherited a certain moral corruption 
and liability to sin. And this appears to have 
been the extent to which the doctrine of original 
sin was taught in the majority of the Rabbinical 
writings. 

The doctrine of man's responsibility which St. Paul 
brings before us in the words which we have quoted so 
often e(p' <!> Trai/re? t/fxapTov, is, as we have (p> jj . 
remarked, emphasized in the Apocalypse of responsibility. 
Baruch, where such stress is laid upon it that there is 
good reason to suppose that the writer is combating 
the opposite view as laid down in 2 Esdras. The 
passage in question is Bar. 54. 15, 19, 'For though 
Adam first sinned and brought untimely death upon 
all, yet of those who were born from him each one of 
them has prepared for his own soul torment to come, 
and again each one of them has chosen for himself 
glories to come. . . . Adam is therefore not the cause, 
save only of his own soul, but each one of us lias been 
the Adam of his ovm soul' But 2 Esd. also implies 
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man's responsibility. Immediately after stating that 
' Adam transgressed and was overcome and all who 
were born from him, and the disease was made 
permanent,' the writer adds that ' they tliat inhabited 
the city [of David] did evil, in all things doing as 
Adam and all his generations had done : for they also 
bare (or used, i.e. gave way to) an evil heart,'* where 
there seems to be the same juxtaposition of inherited 
weakness and freedom of choice as in St. Paul ; the 
freedom of choice is definitely mentioned in 9. 1 1, ' As 
many as have scorned my law while they had yet 
liberty.' The Talmudic teaching is summed up by 
Weber ^ : ' Free will remained to man after the fall. 
There is such a thing as transmission of guilt, but not 
a transmission of sin (es giht eine Erlschuld, aber keine 
Erhsiinde); the fall of Adam occasioned death to the 
whole race, but not sinfulness in the sense of a necessity 
to sin. Sin is the result of the decision of each 
individual ; as experience shows it is universal, but 
in itself even after the fall it was not absolutely 
necessary.' 

We find then that there was an antinomy or 
inconsistency in Jewish teaching on the subject of 
man's inherited tendency to sin and his individual 
responsibility. Sometimes one side of the teaching is 
more emphasized than the other, but no successful 
attempt is made to reconcile the two sides of the 
question. And the same juxtaposition of opposite 
ideas ' through the disobedience of tiie one the 
many were made sinners ' — ' death passed upon 
all, for that all sinned' reappears in St. Paul. His 
tendency to hold views which appear to be incon- , 
•2E8. 3. 21-26. 'pp. 224-5. 
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sistent may have been the outcome of his Pharisaic 
training.* 

According to Jewish ideas the effects of Adam's fall 
were not confined to man, but extended to the irra- 
tional world — to animate and inanimate creation aub- 
nature. The whole world was put out of jeotedtovanity 
Its proper course ; but the losses then sus- renovation of 
tained were to be made good in a future "*'"" 
age. Traces of these ideas are seen in Eom. 8. 18-23, 
' Creation (7 /cr/o-iy in the widest sense, it is con- 
trasted with Tu reKva tou Oeov) was subjected to 
vanity ' when Adam fell, it had its energies frustrated, 
it groans and travails in concert with man; but 
earnestly looks forward to the revelation of the Sons 
of God, when it too shall be liberated from corruption. 
To understand the ' vanity ' to which nature was sub- 
jected, we must recall the Jewish enlargements upon the 
curses pronounced on the etarth in Genesis 3. Adam, 
it was said, underwent six losses when he fell : he lost 
the glory on his face, life, his superhuman stature, the 
fruits of the ground, the fruits of trees, and the bright- 
ness of the lights of heaven ; but these losses will be 
made good to man in the Messianic age. Even the 
course of the planets was altered and retarded.* The 
idea of a renovation of nature meets us very frequently 
in Jewish writings, and is the root-idea of such expres- 
sions as ' seasons of refreshing,' ' the times of the 
restoration of all things,' in Acts 3. 19-21. Messiah 

' Cf. his treatment of the Buhject of predeatination in Rom. ix., 
whore God's omnipotence is emphasized in language which is hard 
to reconcile witli St. Paul's teaching elsewliere on man's freewill. 



The Pharisees, according to Josephiis {B. J., ii. 8. 14), similarly 
taught that everything depends on God and fnte, and yet maintained 
that man's will was free. 
» Weber, 222 ff., 381,398. 
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was to be revealed with those who are his (' the 
children of God ' in St. Paul), and to liberate or 
renovate creation. It will be sufficient to refer to 
2 Esd. 7. 7 5, 'donee veniant tempora ilia in quibus 
incipies creaturam renovare'; 13. 26-29, ' Jpse est 
quem conservat altissimus multis temporibus qui per 
semetipsuni liberabit creaturam suam . . ecce dies 
veniunt, quando incipiet altissimus liberare eos qui 
super terrani sunt.' Similar accounts of the trans- 
formation of earth meet us in the Book of Enoch 
(45. s, and 51. 4), and elsewhere. St. Paul spiritual- 
izes these material conceptions of a glorified earth, 
and shows a wider sympathy than Jewish writers. 
They generally picture an earth renovated for the 
sake of Israel alone: he sympathizes with nature 
itself, and looks forward to a truly universal re- 
generation in which inanimate nature will have its 
share.' 

II. The First and the Second Adam. 

In three passages (R. 5. 12-21, 1 C. 15. 20-22, 
15. 44-49) St. Paul works out a parallel, or as it 
should rather be called, an antithesis, between Adam 
and Christ. In tlie first of these, as we have seen, 
he contrasts the wide-reaching effects of the single 
transgression of the first man with the still more 
far-reaching effects of ' the one righteous act ' of 
his antitype. The parallel which he liad begun to 
draw out in verse 12 {warirep Si' ecoy avdpwirov) is in 
the rapid transition of his thoughts not completed, but 
the meaning is clear: through the first man sin came 
into the world, and death through sin, through Christ 
' See especially S.-H., Homani, 210 ff. aDd notes in loc. 
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righteousness came into the world and life through 
righteousness. And so Adam is a figure or type 
(Ti/Vof) of Him Who was to come. In the second 
passage the same contrast appears between Adam the 
bringer of deatli and Christ the bringer of life. The 
thought of Christ as a second Adam or second repre- 
sentative of humanity which is latent in both these 
passages {uxrirfo Si evoi uvOpwirou . . ■ , Si avdpwirov 
avoKTraait veKpwv) receives definite expression in the 
third passage, where Christ is spoken of as ' the last 
Adam ' or ' the second man.' 

The question with which we are here concerned is 
to discover whether this phrase ' the second Adam ' 
was one in common use in Jewish circles in the time 
of St. Paul as applied to the Messiah, or, if not the 
phrase, whether the idea at least of an antithesis 
between Adam and the Messiah, each being the head of 
a line of descendants and each exercising a powerful 
influence on his posterity, was current at the time ; or, 
on the other hand, whether the name and the anti- 
thesis are wholly original to St. Paul, who is quite 
independent of existing Jewish ideas. 

Now, it has hitherto been assumed by nearly all 
conmientators tliat St. Paul, in describing Christ as 
the second Adam, was using a common j^bbiniouso 
Rabbinic title for the Messiah. Thus, «f phrases 
Stanley (1 Corinthians, p. 316) speaks of 'Becoud 
' the already existing Rabbinical doctrine •*^'l'""' 
that Christ was the second Adam': Sanday and Headlam 
(^Romans, p. 136) speak of ' the Rabbinical designation 
of the Messiah as 6 Sevrepot or 6 €<r)(aToi 'ASdfi.' It 
has, however, been recently shown in two articles which 
have appeared independently on this subject, one in 
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America, the other in Germany,' that this assumption 
rests on a very slender foundation. The ordinary 
interpretation is based on certain Rabbinic passages 
quoted by Schottgen in his Hm-ae Hehraicae, and 
by Meuschen {N.T. ex Talm. ill., 1736). But the 
passages to which they refer are mediaeval and 
influenced by the Kabbala. The most striking of 
these occur in a treatise called Neve Schulom, in which 
we find the following words (quoted from Moore's 
translation from the Venice edition of 1575, ix. 5, 
fol. 166 6): 'The heifer which the Messiah will offer 
will be an atonement for sin universally, to do away 
transgression and put an end to the sin of the human 
race. As the first Adam was first in sin, so the 
Messiah sh.all be the last {sc. Adam) to remove sin 
utterly' (c/. Rom. 5); again, in ix. 8 : 'The last Adam 
(or man) is the Messiah [rT«m73n Nin TnHMn msn], 
as it is said, He shall be higher than Moses.' Now, 
these striking parallels to St. Paul lose all claim to 
originality when we recall the date of the work in 
which they occur. Neve Sehalom is the work of a 
Spanish Jew of the end of the fifteenth century 'deal- 
ing with a wide range of questions, in which Aristotle 
and the Cabala and Christian controversy jostle each 
other,' a work which ' is not only separated from 
N.T. times by fourteen centuries, in which Jewish 
thought had been not less active than Christian, but 
does not pretend to represent Jewish tradition.' 

It is true that the phrase ' the first Adam ' [D15t 
ITCSin] is exceedingly common about the time when 



'ft. F. Moore, in the Journal of Bibl. Literature, vol. xvi., 1897 
(Boston, Mass.), 158-16). Scliiele in Zeitn. /. Wins. Theotoyie, 
1899. ' Die Itahhinitcheu PurdUlen zu 1 U. ITi. 45-50.' 
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St. Paul wrote. But it signifies nothing more than 
Adam the first man in opposition to all later men ; it 
does not imply any contrast to an ' Adamus postremus.' 
It merely distinguishes mx as a proper name from the 
indefinite DIN, ' a man ' ; the fact that the word was 
an appellative as well as a proper name accounts for the 
tendency to insert ' the first.' The following instances, 
adduced by Wetstein, are clearly of this character: 
Targ. in Ps. 69, ' placebit oratio mea magis quam bos 
pinguis et electus quem offerebat Adam primus ' ; Jos. 
Ant. i. 3. 3, ■vpovoi Se oSroy airo 'Aoa/j-ov tov irpwrrov 
yeyovoTOi erStv I'lr^pj^e, k.t.X. ; Ant. viii. 3. I, airo oe 
TOV irptirrov yevvriQevTO's 'ASa/xou, k.t.\. ; so also 2 Es. 
3. 21,' cor enim malignum baiolans primus Adam trans- 
gressus et victus est.' But a corresponding phrase, ' the 
last Adam,' is, according to llabbinic scholars, absent from 
the whole range of early and mediaeval Rabbinic litera- 
ture till we come down to the work Neve Sehalom. So 
far, it appears that we have no sufficient evidence to 
prove that St. I'aul owed the expression to his Rab- 
binical training ; although the thought of Christ as the 
second head of humanity may have been suggested to him 
by the common use of the phrase ' the first Adam." 

The idea of an antithesis between Adam and the 
Messiah, however, it may be noted, occurs in the 
earliest midrash on Genesis (sixth century) Bereschith 
Rabha 12, where 'it is said that the Messiah (the 
son of Perez) will restore the six things which Adam 
lost by the Fall (see p. 39).'' 

' It may, however, be noted tliat an early name tor the MeBsiali 
was ' the second deliverer ' ()nnK hwti), as o|>posed to Moses the 
first deliverer, Ber. Rah. 85 up. Weber, 359. This antithesis of 
Moses and Christ probably arose out of Dent. 18. 15. 

'Weber, 381. 
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Recent coininentators, however, while admitting 

that there is no conclusive evidence for the designa- 

Phiionio *''°" °^ ^^ Mcssiah as ' the second Adam,' 

idea of the or even for the idea in Palestinian circles 

ncftvculv ftnti 

the earthly in the time of St. Paul, are inclined to 
"'*"■ find the genesis of St. Paul's teaching in 

Alexandrian thought. Now, Philo had noticed the 
two accounts of man's creation in Genesis 1. 26-27 
and 2. 7, which are now explained by the higher critics 
as due to the welding together of two distinct sources, 
and based on them a doctrine, in which Platonisra 
played a part, of a heavenly and an earthly man — a 
heavenly or archetypal man first created in the image 
of God (1. 27), neither male nor female, not partaking 
of any earthly substance, and an earthly man, com- 
pounded of an earthly substance and a divine spirit, 
and differentiated as male and female (2. 7). The 
two passages where he expounds this doctrine are as 
follows : 

Dc leg. allii/. i. 12, 18. Aitto avQpiinruiv yevrf 6 
/lev yap ea-Tw ovpdvioi avdpwTTOi, 6 Se yi'i'ivoi. '0 fiev 
oOv ovpavtoi Stc kut etKOva Oeov yeyovwi dtOaprrtji 
Koi trvvoKwi yewoovi ovarian a/xerovoy o oe yyji'voi ex 
a-jTopdSoi uXrif, ijv )(Ot/v KeKXr/Kev, eirayrj. AiO Tov fxev 
ovpaviov (pr]crtv ov ireTrXaadai, kot' eiKOva oe TeTUTrom-dai 
Oeou' Toc 06 yt'i'i'vov irXacr/ta aW ov yevvrjfxa eivai tov 
Te-)(viTOv. 

De mund. Opif. 46. 'Evapyea-raTa kuI Sm tovtov 
[Gen. 2. 7] Trapla-Ttjcriv on Siacpopu Tra/j-neytdrii ea-Ti 
tov t€ vvv -nXacrBevTOi av6pwirou koi tov kutu tijv 
eiKova deov yeyovoTOi irpoTepov. nev yap oiaifXa- 
a-Qiii aia-OtiTOi f/Sri fi€Tf-)^u)v iroiOTtiTOt, e/c trw/uiaTOi Kat 
ylfvv^i <Tvv€<TT(!)i, av>ip t] yvvt'i, (bvaei dv>]TOi' 6 oe 
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KOTO. Tvv eiKOva, iSea ti? t) yevoi t] <r(j)payli, vor/TOi, 
cuTUifiaTOi, OVT appev ovTe dijXv, a<pQapTOi (f>v(rei. 
TOV Se atadtiTov koi eiri fiepovt avdpdirov Tnv kotu- 
aKevhv crvvOeTov eJvai (pijatv ex Te yewSovi ov<rtai xai 
TTvevfiaTOi deiov, k.t.'K. 

Elsewhere* he interprets the eUwv tov Oeov to mean 
the Xo'-yoy, so that when man is said to have been 
created after the image of God the meaning is that the 
archetypal man was created in the likeness of the \6yos. 
Is any connexion to be traced between this Philonic 
idea and the Pauline distinction between the first man 
who is of the earth earthy, and the second man from 
heaven? It will be well to quote St. Paul's actual 
words in 1 C. 1 5. 44 f. " If there is a natural body, 
there is also a spiritual (body). (4 5) So also it is written. 
The first man Adam became a living soul. The last 
Adam (became) a life-giving spirit. (46) Howbeit that 
is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; 
then that which is spiritual. (47) The first man is of the 
earth earthy, the second man is of heaven. (48) As is 
the earthy, such are they also that are earthy : and as 
is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 
(49) And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly." The 
passage is admittedly one of the most difficult in St. 
Paul,' and as yet it cannot be said tliat any definite 
conclusions have been reached as to the extent to 
which the Apostle is indebtetl to previous Jewish 
conceptions. 

The prevailing view among German critics since 
the time of Baur has been that we here have a form 
of this doctrine of Philo, and that Christ is here 
' Tlie passages are quoted by Lightfoot on Col. 3. 10. 
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spoken of as the pve-existent heavenly man. The 
Alexandrian idea according to these writers is older 
TiioaiieKeii '■'"'■" ''^'^ I'alcstiiiian tradition of a first 
combinatioii of ^nj ^ iggt Adam, which is only a varia- 

Pbilo a iloc- •' 

trine with the tion (nclcnform) of the other. This idea 

doctrine of the - i ■. i l i. • 

i>re-exiBtenco 01 an arclietypal man, whose creation 
of the Messiah, jg Jescribed in Genesis 1, was then com- 
Inned either by Paul iiimself or by Jewish writers 
before St. Paul with the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the Messiah. Such is the view of 
Scliiele,* followinc; Holtzmann, Schmiedel, Siegfried, 
and others. The theory n\ay be best expressed in the 
words of Somerville ^ : "In the application of these 
terms [the last Adam, the second man] to Clirist, Paul 
it is iilleged lias clothed his Christology iu the garb of 
Jewish thought. Peference is made to Philo, whose 
doctrines had at this time penetrated into the schools 
of the Tiabbis and moulded their theology. After the 
manner of Plato's speculations, Philo distinguishes be- 
tween an earthly and a heavenly man, the latter being 
the prc-cxistent idea, the former its imperfect realisation 
in the individual human being. Tlie theology of the 
synagogue, combining this idea with the belief that 
widely prevailed that the Messiah existed in heaven 
until the time of His appearing on earth, conceived of 
the Christ to come as the heavenly man ; and Paul, it 
is said, sharing this idea, transferred it to Christ, and 
taught that He existed as the heavenly man in a pre- 
vious state before He was born into the world." 

This view is open to much criticism. The following 
points may be noted. (1) The order in St. Paul is the 

' Op. cit. 

^St. Paul'-i Conception of Christ, or the Doctrine of the Second 
Ailam (Edinburgh, 1897), p. 51. 
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reverse of that in Philo: first the earthly, then the 
heavenly. Still the emphasis laid on this criticisms of 
order (aXX' ov irpwrov to irvevfiaTiKov) *'"'' "'*"• 
seems to show that he is contradicting some well-known 
view in which, as in Philo, the higher or spiritual pre- 
cedes the lower and earthly phase. 

(2) But there is nothing to show that St. Paul has 
in mind the two accounts of the creation. Unless the 
word eiKiiv in verse 49 can be taken to point to Gen. 
1. 27, the language seems to be suggested wholly by 
Gen. 2. 7. The irveOfia ^moirotovv one can hardly fail 
to connect with the Tn/oi) l^oDijs of that verse ; and tlie 
emphasis on the order may (though this is not probable) 
be due to the fact that he is transposing the order of 
the clauses in Gen. 2. 7, where the breathing of the 
TTvoii l^mrji into man comes before the statement km 
eyevtTO 6 avOpoovot eiV \|/i'^»)i' ^tJocrav} 

(3) The passage Gen. 1. 27 is applied to Adam in 
1 C. 11. 7, where there is no trace of the Philonic 
idea. On the other hand, it can hardly be doubted 
that the designation of Christ as etKccv to? deov . . . 
irparroTOKot Trdani (cTj'tremy (Col. 1. 1 5) is based on that 
verse in Genesis. 

(4) It is very doubtful whether the pre-existence of 
the Messiah was at this time a widely prevalent doc- 
trine among the Jews.^ The early Eabbinic doctrine 
seems merely to have taught an ideal, not a real, pre- 
existence of the Messiah, that is to say, He pre-existed 
in the sense that His coming had from eternity been 
divinely predestined and prepared. The pseudepigraphic 
writings do not really differ very considerably from this; 

' See Stanley, in loc. 

* See Weber, 355 ; Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah, 129-133. 
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the book of Enoch stands alone in apparently teaching a 
roal pre-existence.' The use of the phrase ' the Anointed 
whom the Most High has reserved for the end' (2 Es. 
12. 32,cf. 13. 26) expresses only the divine predestina- 
tion of the Messiah. There was, however, as Prof. Stanton 
points out, a growing belief in the mysteriousness of 
His coming, and there were not wanting 'signs of a 
movement of thought which might in time lead to such 
a conception ' as the real pre-existence. 

(5) It is also very doubtful whetlier there is any 
reference in St. Paul's words e^ ovpavou to the pre- 
existence of Christ, or at any rate whether such 
reference exhausts the meaning of those words. It is 
true that e^ ovpavou answers to e/c yrjt in tlie first 
clause, and should therefore, if there is to be an exact 
correspondence between the members of the sentence, 
indicate the nature and origin of ' the second man.' 
But the earlier part of the chapter refers solely to the 
resurrection of Christ, and the primary reference must 
here also be to the spiritual body of Christ Who is to 
come from heaven. 

Lastly, it is questionable whether Philo's speculations 
had already in St. Paul's time influenced llabbinic 
theology, and whether St. Paul's language can be 
directly derived from him. Schiele considers that he 
is directly indebted to Greek thought, or if he owes 
anything to Gamaliel's training, he was one of those 
500 scholars whom we are told that Gamaliel instructed 
in Greek wisdom.* 

The passage is one in which the Jewish background 

> See eap. xlviii. 1-6 (with Charles' note) aud Ixii. 7. The Messiah 
is there said to have been chosen and hidden and preserved, and His 
name to have been named, before the creation of the world. 

'Sola, ix. 14. fol. 49 is the reference given by Schiele. 
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of the Apostle's thought at present remains in obscurity. 
The following statements may, however, be made. The 
evidence for the use of the term ' the second Adam ' in 
Rabbinic circles in St. Paul's day or for an antithesis 
between Adam and the Messiah is lucking. We find, 
however, an antithesis in Philo between a heavenly and 
an earthly man in connexion with the passage (or 
passages) of Genesis to which St. Paul alludes. This 
opposition between a heavenly and an earthly man 
certainly emanates from Alexandria. There seems, in 
the opinion of the present writer, to be no improba- 
bility in supposing that the Alexandrian doctrine 
(whether originally created by Philo or worked out by 
him, as it may well have been, from earlier ideas of 
the Alexandrian school) had in some form or other, 
directly or indirectly, reached St. Paul, and is at the 
base of the language which he here uses. To attribute 
a further influence than this of Jewish thought upon 
the Apostle would be hazardous. The application of 
this Philonic language to Christ would appear to be a 
peculiarly Pauline idea,' and the working out of the 
conception of Christ as the Pattern and Archetypal 
man, ' the head of every man ' (1 Cor. 11. 3), is entirely 
his own. The theory that St. Paul here conceives of 
Christ . merely as the pre-existent heavenly man of 
Jewish theology, that he is represented as a Man and no 
more prior to his incarnation, — a view which finds no 
support in any other Pauline passages and is directly 
opposed to the Christology of the later Epistles — is 
most certainly to be rejected. 

' We have, however, noted that Philo connects the heavenly man 
with the X&Yof (p. 45). 
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III. Alleged allusions in St. Paul to Rabbinic legends 
about the Fall. 
In two passages in St. Paul an allusion has been 
traced to Jewish legends about the part played by Eve 
in the story of the Fall. 

There was an early Eabbinic tradition that the 
temptation of Eve by the serpent took the form of a 
, . , , , temptation to unchastity. While according 
about Eve's to One account the motive of Satan in 
mpttt ion. tempting man was envy of his power (cf. 
Wisdom 2. 24), a far commoner tradition represented it 
as lust for Eve. The following are the principal Rab- 
binic passages collected by Weber.* Sota 9 h, ' The 
serpent when he tempted Eve said, I will kill Adam 
and take Eve to wife ' ; Ber. rabba 1 8, ' when the 
serpent saw how they (Adam and Eve) lived as man 
and wife, then he lusted after Eve ' ; Ber. rabba 24, 
'The demons during the first 130 years after the 
creation used to have intercourse with Adam and Eve 
and begat and gave birth to demons by them ' (the 
story of the ' Watchers ' in Gen. 6 is here transferred 
to Satan and his angels) ; according to Jalk. Schim. 
Beresch. 42 Cain was begotten by Satan of Eve. 

None of these works, it is true, carry us back beyond 
the sixth century, but there are not wanting indications 
that the legend was current as early as the first century. 
The first of tliese occurs in the fourth book of Maccabees, 
18. 7-8, in a passage where the mother of the seven 
brothers who were martyred by Antiochus is asserting 
her purity; eyw eyev^Oiiv irapOevoi ayv^, xai om virepe- 
fi>]v iraTOiKOv oikov e(pvXuorcrov Se Trjv u)KOOoiJ.tinevriv 
irXevpav (cf. Gen. 2. 24)" ov StecpOeipev /ue Xvfiewv rtji 

'219. 
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tprifuai (pdopevf iv ireoiw' ovoe eXvfi-tjvaTO fiov ra 
ayvu Trjt vapdeviat Xv/mewv uTrdrti? ocbis. There 
is here a clear allusion to the narrative of Genesis, 
showing that at the time when this passage was written 
the serpent was regarded as the seducer (in the more 
limited sense of the word) of the woman. Schiirer' 
justly maintains that the acceptance of this book by 
the early church makes it impossible to attribute it to 
a later date than the first century. 

Another early work, which, though it has probably 
been worked over by a Christian hand, is certainly 
based on Jewish materials, seems to allude to the same 
tradition. This is the so-called Apocalypse of Moses. 
The serpent is there represented as being sent by the 
devil, who speaks through its mouth, and being admitted 
through the wall of Paradise by Eve while Adam is 
in another part of the garden. After binding Eve by 
oath that she will give the fruit to her husband, he 
climbs the tree and places on the fruit ' the poison of 
his malice, that is of his lust (r^y eTrtOvfuas avrov) : 
for lust is the source of all sin. And I [Eve] bowed 
the branch to the earth and took of the fruit and did 
eat.' A little further on God addresses Eve, and says, 
' Thou wilt make confession and say, Lord, Lord, save 
me, and I will not return again to the sin of the flesh.'* 
We seem to have here a variant form of the legend, in 
which Satan appears as the introducer of lust into the 
world. A resemblance to the first Rabbinic passage 
cited above is seen in the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, 
a work which is considered by its editor to belong to 
the first half of the first century : ' And on this account 

^H.J.P.,\\. 3.246. 

'Tiachendorf, .4;«)c. Apocryphat ('Layz\g, 1866), pp. 10, 14. 
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he [Satan] couceived designs against Adam ; in such a 
manner he entered [into Paradise] and deceived Eve. 
But lie did not touch Adam.' * We may agree, there- 
fore, with Gfrorer in maintaining that ' the belief that 
Samael and his host tempted our first parents to un- 
chastity and practised it with them is very old, and 
reaches right back into the times of Christ.' '' 

In the light of these passages, then, we turn to the 
two allusions made by St. Paul to the temptation of 

The alleged ^^®- ^^® *^''^'' '^ ^ ^°''- ^^- ^'S- where 
Pauline aiiu- the Apostle is excusing his boastinc on the 

BioDBtothe , , ,. , p , ^ . .. 

legend, (a) 2 ground Of his lovB for the Connthian 
or. . 23. Church. ' For I am jealous over you with 
a jealousy of God, for I betrothed you to one husband 
to present you a pure virgin to Christ : but I fear lest 
by any means, as the serpent beguiled (c^rjirdrticrev, 
Gen. 3. 13) Eve by his craftiness, your minds should 
be corrupted from the simplicity [and the purity] which 
is owing to Christ.' The thought which pervades this 
passage is that of conjugal loyalty and fidelity to one 
husband, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion to 
which Everling' comes in his able discussion of the 
passage, that the mention of Eve in this connexion in a 
clause introduced by m, makes it necessary to under- 
stand the sin into which she was betrayed as similar to 
that into which the Corinthian Church is, figuratively 
speaking, in danger of falling, namely, unchastity and 
infidelity to her husband. The metaphor of the marriage 
of Christ and His Church is, it is true, met with else- 
where in St. Paul, notably in Eph. 5. 25-32; but 

'Slav. Enoch, ed. Charles, § 31. 6. 
"JahrhunderldesHeila (Stuttgart, 1838), i. 398. 
'Die Pavliuischt Aiigelologie u. Ddmonologie, 61-57. 
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where, as in this passage of 2 Corinthians, an illustra- 
tion from the O.T. is introduced, we do not expect to 
find that the language of both clauses is metaphorical : 
the illustration should rather bear out the use of the 
metaphor by a reference to a definite instance of con- 
jugal infidelity. There can be no objection to this 
view of the passage on the ground that such an account 
of the Fall is unscriptural ; the Apostle was well 
acquainted with the traditions of his race, and does 
ilot hesitate to refer to such legends as that of the 
rock which followed the Israelites through the desert. 
Allusions to such legends are commonly found in St. 
Paul where he is drawing an illustration from O.T. for 
some doctrine or institution of Christianity, no stress 
being laid on the truth of the legend, which is merely 
used by way of illustration.^ There is, perhaps, some 
force in the objections of Heinrici," who points out that 
the choice of expressions does not altogether bear out 
this allusion. St. Paul, he thinks, would have spoken, 
not of the iravovpyla,' but of the e-iriOu/ila of the serpent, 
and the phrase (pOapiJ ra votjuara need indicate no 
more than a soiling of the soul {seelensbesudelung) in the 
case of Eve. On the other hand, if we look a little 
further down in this section of the Epistle, we come upon 
another reference, which should apparently be taken in 
connexion with the verses of which we have been 
treating. The Judaizers, who wish to pervert the 

' See chapter viii. St. Paxil the Haggadist. 

* Meyer's Commentary, in loc. 

' 'Ev rg iravovpylf airoS in St. Paul's equivalent for ^poct/uiraTOi 
(Qen. 3. I) : cf. his quotation from Job 5. 13 in 1 C. 3. 19 i Spaaaiiieyot 
Tods ao<fioit in tJ iravovprflf outCk (lxx if tj ^pat'i^irei). It is curious 
that Targ. Jer. I. on Gen. 3. 13 reads, ' The serpent beguiled me 
with his subtilty and deceived me with his wickedness, and I at«,' 
etc. Cap St. Paul have had in rj wayovpylf airroi in his text ? 
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Corinthians, have just been likened to the serpent 
stealthily approaching to tempt Eve. In verses 13 
to 15 v»re read, ' For such are false apostles, deceitful 
workers, fashioning themselves into apostles of Christ ; 
and (it is) no wonder, for Satan himself fashioneth 
himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing, 
therefore, if his ministers also fashion themselves as 
ministers of righteousness.' We know that St. Paul 
followed the common view of his time (a view which, 
though it may appear a commonplace to us, is not 
found earlier than in Wisd. 2. 24) in identifying the 
serpent of Genesis with Satan {e.g. Rom. 16. 20); it 
therefore appears probable that he is still thinking of 
the temptation of Eve. Now, it is remarkable that we 
find a striking parallel to this jueTa<rx'//"aTio-/;to'y of 
Satan in a book to which we have already alluded, 
the Apocahjpse of Moses. Eve is describing the story 
of the Fall to her children. After telling of Satan's 
counsel to the serpent she says, Koi eKpefiua-dt] (we 
should probably read eKpefiaadtiv, ' I hung over ') Stu 
Ttoi' Tei^eo)!/ TOO "TTapaSela-ov irfp\ t>]V iopav orav 
avfjXQov 01 ayyeXoi rou deov tov irpoa-Kwrjcrai. Tore 
auravui eyeveTO ev e'Sei ayyeXou Koi v/xvei 
TOV Oeov KaQairep 01 ayyeXof ko) TrapaKv^utra sk 
TOV Tei)(^ovi ISov avTov ofioiov ayyeXov} Then 
follows the story of the Fall which we have quoted 
above. It is quite possible that St. Paul had this or 
a similar account in mind. Elsewhere he speaks of 
Satan's power of tempting to incontinency (1 C. 7. 5), 
and in the well-known passage, 1 C. 11. 10, one reason 
given for the duty of women to wear a veil while 
praying or prophesying is ' because of the angels.' It 
' Tiichtndorf, op. cit. , p. 9. 
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may be noted that this last passage, to which we shall 
recur elsewhere, follows immediately upon a reference 
to Adam and Eve. There are, then, in the opinion of 
the present writer, very strong grounds for presuming an 
acquaintance on the part of St. Paul with the Rabbinical 
legend in these opening verses of the 11th chapter of 
2 Corinthians. 

The other Pauline passage adduced, 1 Tim. 2. 13-15, 
if taken by itself, would not afford the same ground for 
attributing any apocryphal knowledge to (j,) 1 Tim. 2. 
the Apostle ; but admitting, as we do, the '3-»s- 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, it furnishes a 
valuable parallel to the former passage. The Apostle 
here gives two reasons for the duty of woman's obedience 
to man, the first being the same that he brings forward 
in 1 C. 11. 2-3, that Adam was the first to be created, 
the second being the fact tliat it was Eve and not Adam 
who was deceived. Ka« 'ASu/j. ouk ^iroTi^dr), ^ Se ywrj 
epcnraTtiOeiaa ev irapa^daei 'yeyoi/ei'. awOricreTat Se oia 
T»j? TeKvoyoviat, euv fieivwcrtv ev irto'Tei xai ayatrfi km 
ayiatr/xtfi fieTu awd)po(rvv>]i. The question naturally 
arises, In what sense could it be said that Adam was 
not deceived ? The words have generally been ex- 
plained by the insertion of TrpwTos or v-wo too oipewi 
in the first clause, but this explanation of an ellipse is 
not very satisfactory. And so it is argued that the 
word airarav or e^airaTuv must be used in a sense 
which is inapplicable to Adam : and the sense which 
naturally suggests itself is that of ' to tempt to unchaa- 
tity.' Instances of this special sense of the verb and 
the cognate noun occur,* and it is possible that the use 

' For diroT^, see Eph. 4. 22, (tori tAj 4vi9viilat Tijt irdrrit ; 2 P. 
2. 13, (yTfutpCivTet iv rail iirdrait auTSiv ; for ^(airarav, Herodotug 
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of the word in the Lxx of Genesis originated or assisted 
the growth of tlie llabbinical legend. 

It must, however, be admitted that it is not neces- 
sary to resort to this secondary meaning to explain the 
Apostle's language in the present passage. Bengel's 
note gives a reasonable explanation : ' Serpens mulierem 
decepit: mulier virum non decepit sed ei persuasit 
(Gen. 3. 17 audisti vocem niulieris tuae). Versu 
praecedente docetur cur mulier non debeat auctoritate 
uti, nunc cur non debeat docere. Facilius decepta, 
facilius decipit' St. Paul may, in fact, be laying 
stress, in the allegorical manner which he sometimes 
adopts, on a particular word, which in the narrative of 
Genesis is only applied to the woman, regardless of the 
fact that in reality the man was no less inexcusable 
tlian the woman.^ Piiilo in the same way lays stress 
on the distinction between the words used of the man 
and of the woman : ■n-apanipei S' on 6 fiev avtfp 'Xeyei 
Tt)v yvvaiKa oeowKevai, fj oe yuvi] ovvt tov od)iv oeowKevai, 
aWu r/iraTriKevai' ISiov yup aiV0»Jcrewy fiev to SiSovai, 
fjoov^t Se Trji TTOiKiXiji Kai 6(biu>Sovi to OLTTaTav Koi 
irapaKpoveadai {Leg. Alleg. iii. 20). In Qiiaest. in 
Gen. i. 33 the question is raised, 'Quare mulierem 
alloquitur serpens, non vero virum ? ' and is answered 
by the fact of woman's weakness, 'mulier consuevit 
potius quam vir decipi.' The Slavonic Enoch, in the 
passage quoted above, likewise notes the immunity of 
Adam from temptation, 'he did not touch Adam.' 

2. 114 (cfpou ToC iwvTou i^awaritaai tjiv ywaiKa, Dan. Susannah 6' 
56 r6 ffdXXof i^ijTririjff^y ire Kal ^iriBufila SUarpi^iv tt)v Kapilav aov 
(only onue again in LXX) ; fur diraTai', Ex. 22. i6, Judith 12. l6. In 
two other passages where St. Paul uses the compound ^latrarav he 
has the story of the Fall in mind (R. 7. II and 16. iZ, taken in con- 
junction with verse 2o). 

'So Holtzmann, Dit Paitoralhr., 1880, p. 315. 
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The added clause, awQi'iareTut Se Sta rrji reKvoyovlat, 
is used by Everling' in support of the reference to the 
legend : ' The sexual sin is turned in the N.T. into a 
means of mercy ; by this same reKvoyovla, by which 
Satan wished to lead the woman into corruption, will 
she be saved if she continues in faith and love.' This 
inference does not appear to be warranted ; the writer 
need have nothing more in mind than the sentence 
pronounced upon the woman in Gen, 3. 16, ei* Xv-kuk 
tsPd TSKva. 

It is clear, at any rate, from the passages cited from 
Philo and Slavonic Enoch, that the immunity of Adam 
from temptation was a subject of discussion in Jewish 
circles in St. Paul's time. Taken by itself, the passage 

1 Timothy is perfectly intelligible without having 



m 



recourse to apocryphal stories ; but taken in connexion 
with the passage in 2 Corinthians, we may infer that 
the legend was known to the writer, and that i^airarav 
had for him in connexion with the Fall a special 
connotation, which, however, is not here brought 
prominently forward. 

•0/J. cit., 56. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE LAW. 



St. I'aul's view of the law bIiows the most radical 
revolt from the Judaism of his day. His doctrine on 
this subject must have appeared to his contemporaries 
the most galling and the most paradoxical of all his ideas. 
And although he was undoubtedly right in maintain- 
ing that the reign of law had come to an end with the 
appearance of Christianity,' yet the arguments by which 
he supported his thesis were by no means unassailable, 
and his Jewish opponents may not unreasonably have 
considered that they had right on their side. In this 
section we must not look so nmch for points of contact 
with contemporary Jewish thought, but rather for the 
most glaring contrasts. St. Paul was here engaged on 
the task of destroying * the ideal of his Pharisaic days, 
namely, the possibility of attaining to righteousness by 
works of law ; and it is only in the rather far-fetched 
and sophistical arguments by which he sought to 
fortify his position that we trace any effect of his 
earlier Kabbinical training. Still, a brief summary of 
the Pauline doctrine of law, if it serves but to exhibit 
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' Rom. 10. 4. 



= Gal. 2. 18, a (coxAi/ffa. 



the complete antagonism to Jewish thought and to 
indicate the way in which a Pharisee like St. Paul 
could arrive at the position which he came to hold, can- 
not be altogether out of place in an Essay such as this.' 

With regard to the meaning which St. Paul attached 
to the words ' law ' and ' the law,' commentators have 
endeavoured to draw two distinctions. On the one 
hand it is maintained^ that he uses 6 fo'/uof of the 
Mosaic law and i/o/uoy of law in general, or the Mosaic 
law when considered merely as one out of many legal 
systems ; but as the reference is in nearly all cases to 
the Jewish law, this distinction, which is not altogether 
free from doubt, need not be discussed. It has further 
been held that St. Paul draws a distinction between 
the ceremonial and the ethical portions of the law, and 
that when he speaks of the failure of the law to justify 
man and of its coming to an end in Clirist, he refers 
only to the former. There is no ground for maintaining 
such a distinction which was not made by the Jews 
themselves; though undoubtedly in some passages, 
such as those where he implies the possibility of ful- 
filling the law (Rom. 2), he has the ethical side more 
in mind, while in others (such as Gal. 3-4) the cere- 
monial side is the more prominent. With St. Paul 
the term ordinarily means (1) the whole system of the 
Mosaic legislation, with the hedge of minute regulations 
which had by his time gathered about it. (2) the 
volume of the Pentateuch, and occasionally (3) the 
whole Old Testament (R. 3. 19, 1 C. 14. 21). 

It is necessary here, as always in St. Paul, to take 

' The writer is largely indebted to Pfieiderer's chapter on the 
subject in the following sketch (Paulinianita^, 86-110). 
•See Lightfoot on G. 2. 19: S.-H. on R. 2. 12. 
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account of his opponents' position — to get some idea of 
Contea,pp™ry ^he prevailing views of the law.^ Since 
Jewish view of the rctum from the Exile the law had 
attained to an ever-increasing importance ; 
as the independence of the nation waned, the Jewish 
patriot turned his attention from political schemes to 
concentrate it on the study of the law. The final 
destruction of the Jewish capital carried this tendency 
still further. The law, according to the Rabbis, had 
an eternal existence, it had pre-existed with God ; 
according to one account (based on Ps. 105. 8) it was 
created 1000 generations before its promulgation. It 
was regarded as the daughter of God, with which He 
was loath to part. God Himself, it was said, fulfils 
the law, and no day passes on which He does not pro- 
mulgate a new Halacha (or ruling on some disputed 
point in the law) in the Council above. It is the 
unique expression of God's will, containing everything 
necessary to salvation. The passage Deut. 30. I2, 
' It is not in heaven,' which St Paul applies to the 
Gospel (K. 10. 6 fl.) was by the Rabbis interpreted 
of this completeness and finality of the law : ' in order 
that you say not, Another Moses will arise and bring 
us another law from heaven, I will tell you, there is 
nothing of it left in heaven.' The other O.T. writings 
hold an inferior position to it and only came into being 
becanse of sin : ' If Israel had not sinned, then only 
the five divisions of the Thorah would have been given 
them and the book of Joshua' (Nedarim 22 h). 
The transient and secondary character here ascribed 
to the other O.T. books is by St. Paul ascribed to the 

'This picture of Rabbioical teaching on the law is based on 
Weber, 1-80. 
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law itself (w/xoy Se Trapeia-tjXdev, R. 5. 2o). It was 
destined for all mankind, and was offered to the 
Gentiles, but rejected by them. Mechilta 70a says it 
was given in the wilderness in a place open to all the 
world, not in the land of Israel lest the people of the 
world should say they had no part in it : ' And if they 
should say, they had not heard the voice of, the thunder, 
the Scripture teaches. All people heard the thunder and 
said, The voice of Jehovah.' We are here reminded of 
the argument in R. 1 0. 1 6 ff"., where St. Paul meets the 
plea that the Jews had not heard the Gospel. The law 
is the highest good, the source of life (cf. 2 Esd. 14. 30, 
lex vitae) and illumination, it has a sanctifying and con- 
soling power and preserves men from death. The study 
of the law is the highest employment of man, even 
higher than the fulfilment of its precepts ; phylacteries 
and other symbols are to be continually worn to 
keep him in mind of the Thorah. Yet it was not 
denied that the keeping of it was a heavy burden ; 
' the yoke of the law ' was a phrase invented by the 
Jews themselves (Ps. Sal. 7. 8, Apoc. Bar. 41. 3, cf. 
Gal. 5. I ). Then again, so firm was the belief that the 
law had existed from all time, that the study and prac- 
tice of it was by an anachronism attributed to the 
early Patriarchs. Adam, it was said, for instance, was 
circumcised and observed the Sabbath : the strife of 
Jacob and Esau in their mother's womb was a dispute 
as to the meaning of a passage in the law. The Book 
of Jubilees illustrates this tendency : the Jewish feasts 
according to that book were instituted by Abraham 
and Jacob, and the whole of the Mosaic ceremonial 
was observed by the Patriarchs. It is not impossible 
that St. Paul had in mind some such absurd anachron- 
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isms as these when he laid stress upon the late date 
in Jewish history at which the Mosaic law was intro- 
duced, 430 years after the promise to Abraham. 
These illustrations of the Eabbinic doctrine as to the 
law may be supplemented by some notices taken from 
two works of a more popular kind, which, as we have 
seen, although a little later than St. Paul, yet reflect 
the views of his time : 2 Esdras and the Apocalypse 
of Baruch. Here again the eternity and the imperish- 
ableness of the law is spoken of : though the teachers 
depart, yet ' the law does not perish, but abides 
in its honour' (2 Es. 9. 37). Baruch especially 
emphasizes man's justification by works and law: 
' those who have been justified in my law . . . 
saved by their works' (51. 3, 4), * the righteous have 
with Thee a store of good works ' (14. 12), Hezekiah 
was saved by his works (63). In Esdras there is not 
the same confidence in salvation by works alone : faith 
is united with works, and faith in tlie law or the testi- 
monies is a constant phrase. The difficulty of keeping 
the law is emphasized in this book, and in words 
resembling St. Paul's the writer asks : ' Who is there 
among them that be alive that hath not sinned, and 
who of the sous of men that hath not transgressed Thy 
covenant ? ' (7. 46). Still he too can exclaim : ' Yea 
rather let many that now be perish than that the law 
of God which is set before them be despised' (7. 20). 
It was, then, against this post-exilic growth of tradi- 
tion which had gathered about the law, against this 
confidence in the possession of a superior knowledge 
and a certain way to attain to salvation (K. 2. 17-20) 
that St. Paul's attack was directed. He was not blind 
to the privilege of the Jew in the possession of the 
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law : he recognised that the chief advantage of the Jew 
was that to him had been committed the oracles of 
God (R. 3. 2, 9. 4) ; he realised the moral grandeur 
of the law, and could speak of it as holy and 
spiritual, and of the commandment as holy and just 
and good (11. 7. 12-14). He too had passed through 
the stage of putting absolute trust in the law (G. 2. 19, 
^«a vonov voixu) cnreOavov). His life fell into three divi- 
sions, a state of unconsciousness of the claims of law 
(R. 7. 9, f^ov ^wp\s vofiov irore), a life under the 
constraint of law, and a life of freedom from law when 
he can speak of himself as under law to Christ (two/xot 
XpuTTov, 1 C. 9. 21). From the second of these 
stages he had been liberated by his conversion, but 
that event was, as we have seen, probably preceded by 
a period of inward conflict, in which he was gradually 
brought to see the powerlessness of the law as a method 
of salvation. 

The two great theses which St. Paul set himself to 
prove in his conflict for Gentile liberty were: (1) 
Through works of the law shall no flesh be justified, 
and (2) the law was a secondary institution which 
came in between a promise made to Abraham and 
the fulfilment of that promise, for the sake of sin, 
that is to increase man's sense of sin and actually 
to create and multiply the sin of the world. We 
shall briefly consider here first the way in which 
he was brought to realise the powerlessness of the 
law to justify man, and secondly, the true aim and 
purpose of the law in the history of the world 
according to St. Paul, and the arguments by which he 
supported his view. 

The impossibility of attaining to righteousness by 
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means of the law is again and again emphatically stated 

the'faUureof Two reasons appear to have led him to 
theUw. j^j^jg ^jg^^ pjjg theoretical, and the out- 

come of reflection on the meaning of Christ's death ; 
the other practical, and based on the contrast between 
the weakness of humanity and the stern uncom- 
promising character of the law, which merely forbids 
certain actions and threatens punishment for the 
non-fulfilment of the opposite actions, but offers no 
assistance to man in his struggle to fulfil its 
requirements, no inward motive to inspire him in 
his seeking after righteousness. 

The first of these views appears in Gal. 2. 2i, 
€1 yap Sia vo/jlou SiKaioarvvi], apa XpKTTOi Swpeav 
aire'Oai'ei'. If righteousness was attainable 
of'ch'riBtT* by law, then Christ's death was gratuitous, 
''*'"'• superfluous, unmeaning. A crucified Mes- 

siah was the stumbling block of the Jew. But St. 
Paul, even before his conversion, may have been led 
by the early Christian martyrdoms to reflect whether 
there was not some meaning in that death which 
could induce those martyrs to face death so readily. 
And the explanation at which, at any rate after his 
conversion, he arrived was that the death of Christ was 
intended to take the place of the death which all man- 
kind had incurred by their failure to fulfil the law. 
The law exacted its full penalty, and it could only be 
paid by one who fulfilled all its claims by being born 
under the law (G. 4. 5), being circumcised (11. 15. 8), 
and while remaining sinless, yet taking the whole 
curse of the law upon Himself (G. 3. 1 3). Thus the 
law came to an end in Christ (R. 10. 4). The perfect 
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fulfilment of the law was necessary, according to 
St. Paul, to produce its abrogation ; but once fulfilled, 
it was superseded and its place taken by a new mode 
of salvation, namely, faith in the redemptive power of 
Christ's death. This belief in the abrogation of the 
law by its perfect fulfilment in Christ and by His 
death is of course the outcome of St. Paul's Christ- 
ianity, and without parallel or direct antecedent in 
Jewish theology. The Jew, indeed, looked for a 
perfect fulfilment of the law by the nation to usher 
in the Messianic age. ' If all Israel together for 
a whole day were to do penitence, then would the 
redemption through the Messiah follow,' 'If Israel 
only kept two Sabbaths as they should be kept, they 
would forthwith be redeemed ' ; * the Messiah Himself 
was regarded as the great or second Redeemer, the 
antitype of Moses the first redeemer, and was by 
fulfilment of the law and by penitence (for he was 
not to be sinless) to attain to perfect righteousness. 
But the redemption was merely the deliverance of 
Israel from its earthly foes : and of an abrogation 
of the law, or of a Messiah dying to atone for the 
sins of the world, Jewish thought knew nothing.* 

The other reason given for the impotence of the 
law is the weakness of the flesh, or man's unaided 
humanity, and the objectivity of the law, 
which could merely forbid, but could not fleshly nature 
eradicate man's proneness to sin or offer "rrpabifof"'" 
any help in his struggle to fulfil it.^ The '"'"."•^s tiie 
law itself was spiritual, but man is carnal, 
and there is a continual struggle between his better 

' Weber, 348-9. » Ihid., 359-362. 

'See the paraphrase of R. 8. 3-4 in S.-H., pp. 189-190. 
E 
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and his worse self; the reasoning here turns on 
St. Paul's opposition between c'l/o^ and -Kvevfia, an 
opposition which was formerly attributed to the 
influence of Greek thought, but is now rightly 
referred solely to an Old Testament basis.^ It was 
impossible, according to St. Paul, to fulfil the whole 
law. And yet there was a Jewish doctrine that 
' whosoever keepeth the whole law but stumbleth in 
one point has become guilty of all' (Jas. 2. lo): 
so St. Paul says, ' Every circumcised person is a 
debtor to do the whole law' (G. 5. 3). Notwith- 
standing this Jewish belief in the solidarity of the 
law, some Rabbinic writings did maintain the pos- 
sibility of sinlessness : the Patriarchs and other holy 
men, it was said; passed sinless lives. Still there 
were not wanting Jews of St. Paul's time, who, like 
the writer of 2 Esdras, approximated to the Apostle's 
belief that fulfilment of the law was impossible. 
2 Ks. 8. 35, ' For in truth there is no man among 
them that be born, but he liath dealt wickedly ; 
and among them that have lived there is none which 
hath not done amiss'; cf. 7. 46, 'For who is there 
of them that be alive that hath not sinned, and who 
of the sons of men that hath not transgressed Thy 
covenant ? ' 

The law being thus set aside as a means to attain 

to righteousness, the question which naturally forced 

itself upon the Apostle and had to be 

of the true met was, Wiiat was the meaning of the 

a™ of the j,^^ jjj ^|jg divine ordering of the world's 

history ? The question is put and 

answered in two verses of the Epistle to the Galatians 

'S.-H. 181. 
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(3. 19-20), 'What then is the law? It was added 
for the sake of transgressions {twv -irapa^iaewv -xapiv 
Trpoaeredn) until the seed should come to whom the 
promise was made, being ordained by angels in the 
hand of a mediator, but the mediator is not [a 
mediator] of one, but God is One.' The passage 
IS one of notorious difficulty, but the general sense 
seems to be: the law was an institution which 
came in subsequent to 'the promise/ not so much 
to check sin, but rather to produce transgression: 
It was of temporary duration, not eternal : it was not 
given directly by God to man, but was indirectly 
communicated to him through the intervention of other 
agents (who were not divine), and it partook of the 
nature of a contract. 

The word x^p'" used in the above passage might 
possibly bear the meaning of ' because of (which both 
A.V. and R.V, here adopt : cf 1 Jo. 3. 1 2), 
'as the result of,' though it is doubtful "fth*^"""''"' 
whether it could depart so far from its 
original sense of ' in favour of as to mean ' to check ' 
sm. But St. Paul's language elsewhere shows that he 
uses it here in the sense of 'to produce' or 'create' 
transgression; the passage which shows this most 
clearly is Kom. 5. 20, .oVoy Si ^ap.icrijXe^, %a 
xXeoi/ao-w to TrapaiTTWfxa. From the substantive used 
m each case— 7ra/ja'/3a<r«f 'transgression,' mi^aVTw/xa 
• trespass,'— it appears that St. Paul does not directly 
say that law produced am, but merely that it produced the 
violation of a code. Where there was no code of law 
in force, there could be no violation of it (P. 4 15) 
Still the general tenor of his language is that the law 
not merely revealed sin, that is awakened the con- 
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acicnce to the sinfulness of sin (R. 3. 20, 7. 7), but 
also incited to sin, and so increased the amount of sin 
in the world. And, moreover, he does not merely say 
that this heightening and increase of sin was the result 
of the institution of the law, but that it was the actual 
divine object with which it was given (tva TrXeorao-fj). 
This was the height of paradox, the culmination of 
insult to the Jew who set his hope in the law. To 
answering the Jewish rejoinder, ' Is the law then 
sinful ? ' a section is devoted by St. Taul (It. 7. 7 fP.), 
in which he emphatically denies such an inference, 
while attributing the result produced by the law to the 
weakness of the flesh. 

Tliese startling statements with regard to the aim 
of the law required to be supported by proofs if they 
AreiimenU vyere to gain any acceptance with Jews, if 
used to prove not merely to satisfy the Apostle himself. 

the BubBiiIiary it , i , ^-rn i.- i 

character of He had to meet the dimculties: how 
the law. could the diviuely-given law be temporary, 

if a revelation of the eternal will of God ? How could 
it be a revelation of the holy will of God if its aim and 
its result was to produce sin ? 

The main argument which St. Paul adduces for 
the subsidiary position of the law is the late date in 
(i)Chronoiogi- Jcwish history at which it was introduced. 
T.!A?I!I!!f.^'' If it was intended to be an institution of 

1 ne promise 

and the law. eternal significance, why was it not given 
to the Patriarchs at the first ? The Jews too had 
raised this question, and in their reverence for the law 
had shown a tendency, as we have seen, to antedate 
its institution, or at least to imply that it was not 
unknown to the Patriarchs. Adam, they said, was to 
have been the recipient of the law, but he broke the 
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six commandments which were given to him (a 
sort of compendium of the Decalogue, to which a 
seventh, it was said, was added in the time of 
Noah). Abraham knew and fulfilled the whole law.' 
St. Paul opposed this tendency to anachronism, and 
recalled his opponents to the historical fact that 430 
years intervened between the time of Abraham and 
the lawgiving (Gal. 3. 17). Looking back into the 
pre-Mosaic period he found mention of an earlier and 
an 'eternal covenant' made between God and Abraham 
(Gen. 17. 7 f.), and a promise several times repeated to 
Abraham and his seed. The promise, it is true, was 
primarily that Abraham's descendants should inherit 
the land of Canaan : but the addition that in his seed 
should all the families of the earth be blessed was 
capable of, and could not fail to receive, a much wider 
interpretation than earthly blessings. The idea of a 
promise or promises, signifying the redemp- 
tion that was to be wrought by the ''•'*»>«"»''<=•■ 
Messiah, had taken a hold upon the Jewish mind 
shortly before the coming of Christ. We find it in 
Ps. Sal. 12. 8, ' Let the saints of the Lord inherit the 
promises of the Lord,' and repeatedly in 2 Esdras and 
Baruch {e.g. 2 Es. 4. 27, ' quae in teniporibus justis 
repromi,ssa sunt');= 'the promises' are among the 
privileges of Israel enumerated by St. Paul (R. 9. 4). 

Considering, then, this current Messianic use of 
the term 'promises,' it was natural that St. Paul 
should associate the promises made to Argument 
Abraham with the coming of Christ Rut {["'»"'« u»e of 

iU .1 1 . . ■ J 111/ t|,g smgular 

the argument by which he seeks to estab- "-^ipf-^- 
lisli a Messianic reference in Genesis must be con- 
' Weber, 263-5. J See S.-H. on Rom. 4. 13. 
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sidered extremely fanciful and sophistical. He has 
recourse here to the dialectical methods in vogue 
among his opponents. " To Abraham were the promises 
spoken and to his seed : he saith not, And to seeds, 
as of many, but as of one, And to his seed, which is 
Christ" (G. 3. 16). The word (nrep/xa and its 
Hebrew equivalent ynj are ordinarily collective words 
denoting a race of descendants : and the use of 
a-irepfia of a single descendant, and of o-TepfiaTa of 
several descendants, though not without examples, is 
quite the exception. Instances of the first we have in 
Gen. 4. 25 ((nrepjuLa erepov avTi'AfieX), 21. 1 3 (on 
aTTepfia aov ea-riv), and in a few other passages; 
instances of the second use are found occasionally in 
Attic poetry and prose, not in the O.T. proper, 
but in the later apocryphal books and Josephus 
(4 Mace. 18. I , fo Ttov ' Afipafxialiisv aTrtpfiaTaiv airoyovoi, 
Jos. Ant. 8. 7. G). To quote the words of Meyer's 
Commentary,^ ' we must confess that St. Paul has not 
merely given to the O.T. passage a Christian applica- 
tion which goes beyond its historical sense, but has 
also . . . supported this application by an argument 
from the language which is untenable, and which 
clearly belongs to the Kabbinical artificial style of 
interpretation.' Instances of similar Rabbinical argu- 
ments (drawn e.i/. from the use of the plural D'^TST 
[iilfjiaTa] instead of the singular m) are quoted by 
Surenhusius,^ who points out that inferences were 
drawn from the use of the singular even where the 
word possessed no plural. This undue stress on 
the grammatical form of a word was not confined to 
Palestinian Judaism. Philo, in a very similar manner 

' Galaliaw (1899), p. 196. « B</3\oi KoTaWoy^t, 84 f. 
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to St. Paul, lays stress on the use of the singular 
T€Kvov in Gen. 17. i6: irpwrov fxev to'ivvv a^iov 
davfiao'at to fU] ttoXXu tckvu (bdvai Swtreiv, ev Se 
yapieicrdai fxovov. Sia Tt Se ; OTi to koXov ovk ev 
irX^Oei fiuWov tj ovvaixei irecbvKev e^eTaZccdai} It 
is clear that St. Paul did not always interpret 
erirfpfjia in this way ; in 11. 4. 13, 1 6, the seed 
to whom the promise was made is explained as 
referring to the spiritual descendants of Abraham, 
Jews and Gentiles. But in the contest for Gentile 
liberty he did not refuse on occasion to have recourse 
to his adversaries' weapons. Though the form of 
argument used cannot be regarded as satisfactory, 
the truth conveyed by it that the promises to 
Abraham pointed to sometliing beyond the posses- 
sion of Caanan need not be disputed. 

But this digression has carried us away from the main 
point. Finding this promise to Abraham, and inter- 
preting it as looking forward to and receiving its 
fulfilment in Christ, St. Paul regarded the law which 
intervened as a mere parenthesis {irapeKrijXQev, It 5. 20) 
in the divine ordering of the world to bridge over the 
interval between promise and fulfilment. It was some- 
thing adventitious: it could not be regarded as a clause 
or condition superadded to the earlier covenant and of 
equal validity with it, for ' even in the case of a man's 
covenant which has been ratified no man maketh it 
void or addeth additional clauses thereto' (Gal. 3. 15). 

Two metaphors are used to describe the office 

performed by the law ; it is regarded as the jailor 

(G. 3. 23, VTTO vofxov ecjipoupoufieOa a-vvKXetofxevoi, cf. 22, 

a-vveKXettrev) and as the Ti:tttSa'ywyni (24). The first 

' De mnt. worn. , 26. 
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metaphor conveys the idea that the Jews were, prior to 
the coming of Clirist, kept under strict supervision and 
prevented from escaping (of. 2 0. 11. 32) to seek any 
other method of salvation than faitli in Christ. ' The 
law, hy calling out the knowledge of sin and increasing 
the enticement to it, heightened the feeling of guilt 
and tlie need of redemption from the divine wrath, 
without, however, itself being able to introduce this 
redemption.'' The second metaphor carries on this 
idea of confinement and restraint. From St. Paul's 
language elsewhere we cannot press the meaning of 
the latter metaphor so as to regard the law as the 
guardian of the morals of the Jewish race in its 
infancy. The idea of constraint is the most prominent. 
The law is regarded as a negative preparation for the 
final redemption to be brought by Clirist. 

A second ai-gument for the inferior position of the 
law as compared witli the promise is derived from 
,01 « t ^^^ manner in which it was given and 

(2) Manner of " 

of the law- from its nature. It was ' ordained through 
^"""^' angels by the hand of a mediator. Now a 

mediator is not [a mediator] of one, but God is One.' 
The last words have received a great many interpreta- 
tions, but we may say generally that the drift of the 
passage is first to show the inferiority of the law from 
tlie number of persons through whom it was transmitted 
to the Jews — it was not given directly from God as 
was the promise to Abraham, but there were inter- 
mediate agents employed, the angels and Moses ; and 
secondly to prove its inferiority from its nature — it was 
of the nature of a contract between two parties, and 
therefore its end could not be attained unless both 
' Meyer. 
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parties fulfilled their part of the contract, wliereas the 
promise was a free gift without conditions on the part 
of the recipient. The law, as Lightfoot puts it, is 
' contingent and not absolute,' whereas in the promise 
' there is nothing of the nature of a stipulation.' 

Such seems to be the meaning of the rather obscurely- 
worded argument in Gal. 3. 20. The only other 
interpretation of the last words which appears to 
deserve serious consideration is that maintained among 
others by Klopper.' He takes St. Paul to say that ' a 
mediator is usually found only as a delegate of a 
plurality,' and the plurality here intended is the com- 
pany of the angels ; Moses therefore received the law 
not directly from God, but from a plurality of persons, 
namely the angels ; St. Paul, according to this inter- 
pretation is arguing that tlie law lias only a relatively 
divine origin. But the premiss that a mediator is not 
employed between man and man, but only as the 
representative of a plurality is not universally true, 
and this meaning would seem to require the insertion 
of ■JToXXto*' before a-yyeXwi'. We may take it then that 
the unity or oneness of God is contrasted not with a 
plurality (whether of angels or Israelites), but with a 
duality, the two parties who are necessary to any con- 
tract or agreement. 

In this argument St. Paul makes use of a Jewish 
tradition and a Jewish traditional name for tlie law- 
giver. The An/fels. The passages which illustrate this 
contemporary tradition (not found in tlie original 
account) of the presence and agency of the angels at 

^ Zeitschr. f. Wins. TKeol., 1870, pp. 78 ff., 'Zwei incrkwiirdige 
AeuBseruagen del P. uber die (iencais dca Mosaischen Gesetzea. 
This interpretation is revived in an article in the Expontor for 
Sept. 1809, 'Mnses the Angelic Mediator.' 
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the giving of the law are adduced elsewhere.^ The 
mention of 'myriads of holy ones' in the song of Moses 
(Dent. M8. 2) gave rise to the tradition of their presence, 
as adding to the glories of Sinai ; from being passive 
attendants gi-owing tradition represents them as active 
agents in the lawgiving. But to the Jew their presence 
and agency always added lustre to the law (Acts 7. 53). 
St. Paul, on the contrary, uses the tradition as a point 
of attack to depreciate the law. It was not given, he 
says, as you admit, directly by God, but was trans- 
mitted through the angels; you cannot therefore be 
sure that you have in it the direct, unadulterated ex- 
pression of Ciod's will, as you may be when God delivers 
a promise in His Own Person. The whole context, as 
well as St. Paul's doctrine elsewhere on Angelology, 
shows that they are here mentioned to detract from 
the law. 

The Mi'dialor, Here St. Paul uses a common 
Jewish title for Moses. The name does not occur in 
the O.T., although it is implied by Deut. 5. 5, Ka-yi 
e(VT))/c€(v aca/xeaoi/ Kvptov Kai vfxwv. In contemporary 
writings we may quote Assumpt. Mos. i. 13, 'Accord- 
ingly He designed and devised me and He prepared me 
before the foundation of the world that J should be the 
mediator of His covenant,' and Philo, Vit. Mos. iii. 19, 
Ota fxfcrtTris Koi StaWdKTtjv ; the title is also found in 
the Talmud.^ It is implied by the designation of 
Christ in Hebrews (8. 6, etc.) as the mediator of a 
better covenant. St. Paul again takes up a current 
plirase of his opponents and uses it as u point of 
attack. 

Though St. Paul does not directly deny the divine 

'pp. 161 ff. '-IIDHD 
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authorship of the law, it can hardly be unintentional 
that the name of God occurs several times in connexion 
with the earlier covenant, ' foreordained of God,' ' God 
hath granted it to Abraham by promise,' * the promises 
of God,' but never in connexion with the law. He is 
silent as to the authorship of that, and though passages 
in the Romans show that he would shrink from setting 
aside its divine origin altogether, his argument here 
seems to lead him to attribute to it only a relatively 
divine origin. 

In 2 Cor. 8.4-18 St. Paul contrasts the openness 
and plain speaking of the Gospel with the obscurity of 
the law, here described as ' the ministry of ^^^ ^,^^ ^„^ 
death ' or ' of condemnation,' and the veil gory m 2 
which it throws over tlie hearts of those 
who trust in it. For this purpose he allegorises the 
story told in Exodus 34 of Moses putting a veil over 
his face when his face shone after his intercourse with 
God. 'Having therefore such a hope, we use great 
plainness of speech and are not as Moses who put a veil 
upon his face, that the children of Israel should not 
look steadfastly on (or unto) the end of that which was 
passing away.' In plain language St. Paul's allegory 
seems to mean that Moses knew of the transitoriness 
of the law, and wished to hide the fact from the 
Israelites ; he supposed that they would infer from the 
vanishing of the glory on his face the ultimate vanish- 
ing of the law, and therefore put the veil on his face 
when he had done sjyeaking to than and the glory was 
in the act of fading away. He purposely withheld 
from them the knowledge that the glory of the law 
was evanescent. 

So far as the interpretation of the O.T. language goes, 
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St. I'aiil is strictly correct in representinp; Moses as 
only veiling his face at the end of his speech. The 
A.V. misinterprets the passage by translating ' till ' for 
'when' in E.x. 34. 33 ('And when Moses had done 
speaking with tiiem he put "... , Heb. yry\ . . . 5311, 
lAX Kai iiretSri KUTewavaef \a\wv), and has thus 
given rise to tlie erroneous idea tliat Moses veiled his 
face during his speech to the Israelites because they 
could not bear to look upon it. The fanciful inference 
which St. Paul draws from the passage is in keeping 
with the allegorical methods of interpretation of the 
time, and is another instance how in meeting Jewish 
objectors he has recourse to their own inodes of thought 
and interpretation. But it cannot be regarded as more 
than a fanciful allegory: it is used as an illustration, 
but not as u proof of tiie subordinate position of the 
law. It certainly is not to be considered as a correct 
exegesis of the passage in Exodus. 

We must briefly consider in concluding this section 
liow far St. Paul's view of the law was exhaustive and 
Criticism of ''""^ ^^^ *''"' ^""ctions wliich he ascribes to 
St. Paul's it were its true functions as recognised by 
jioai ion. ^j^^ lawgiver and the Jews to whom it was 

given. We have seen that St. Paul arrived at his 
conclusions by reflection on the meaning of Christ's 
death. He looked back from the new to the old, 
carrying the light shed by the appearance of Christ 
into his interpretation of the Mo.saic system, and en- 
deavoured, as Pfleiderer says, to represent the new as 
the oldest of the old. He was in a difficult position, as 
he endeavoured to establish his doctrine of tiie transi- 
toriness of the law out of the law itself: 'do we then 
make the law of none effect through faith ? God forbid, 
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nay we establish the law' (R 3. 31). On the one 
hand he upheld the divine authority of the O.T. writings, 
while on the other he rejected to a great extent their 
literal historical meaning. 

One must admit that from the historical standpoint, 
his Jewish opponents had right on their side. The law 
was given, and was regarded by Moses and the Israelites 
as given, to be a check upon sins, and not merely to 
multiply sin and so to awaken an expectation of some 
great redemption in the future. There was no opposi- 
tion between the covenant to Abraliam and the law ; 
the law was the complement of the promise, and the 
covenant itself was accompanied by the giving of cir- 
cumcision, and therefore was not absolutely uncondi- 
tional, but contingent upon the fulfilment of a legal 
ordinance by the descendants of Abraham. This argu- 
ment is met by St. Paul in Pom. 4 by the answer that 
the recognition of Abraham's faith was prior in time 
to the giving of the ' seal of circumcision.' Pfleiderer's 
words' sum up the position well : " however profound 
and true from the standpoint of a Christian philosophy 
of history is the relation which the Apostle established 
between the law and the divinely-appointed method of 
salvation, and however keen in details is the dialectic 
with which he sought to prove this relation in Rom. 4 
and Gal. 3 from the position of the law with regard to 
the promise, yet it cannot be denied that all this lay 
far from the historical intention of the lawgiving, and is 
quite without ground in the letter of the law." 

It may be questioned whether the law was not 
unduly depreciated by St. Paul. With a revolutionist 
such as he was, seeking arguments to convince his 

' Pautmixmus, 106. 
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opponents of the correctness of his position, it was 
nntural tliat in the heat of the controversy for Gentile 
liberty, there sliould be some exaggeration. ' The weak 
and beggarly elements ' is an instance perhaps of such 
undue disparagement ; but then it must be remembered 
that this phrase is probably intended to cover heathen 
as well as Jewish institutions, and that the ceremonial 
rather than the ethical side of the law is prominent in 
the Epistle where it occurs. It must also be remem- 
bered that very different language is used in the 
Romans with regard to the ' holiness ' and ' spirituality' 
of the law and the possibility and merit of fulfilling it 
(lloni. 2). Tliese inconsistencies are explained by the 
different readers addressed, and Ijy the fact that when the 
lioman Epistle was written the controversy for Gentile 
liberty was practically at an end. The fact that St. 
Paul was a pioneer in that cause accounts for a great 
deal. It was necessary to state the inefficacy of the 
law in the strongest terms. The time had hardly come 
for resort to the argument used by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that the law was souiething 
preparatory to the Gospel, 'the better covenant,' and was 
' a shadow of good things to come.' Hints of such a 
method of argument are not wanting in the phrase 
T« trroiyua tov Korr/mou, and perhaps in the use of 
TTuiSuywyos, wiiich seem to imply a certain educational 
value in the Law, in the metaphor of the ewiTpoTrot and 
oiKovofiot, in 1 C. 5. 7 Xpia-Toi to iraa-^a tiixSiv and in 
Col. 2. \y ii erTTtv <TKiu TMv /uLeWovTaif. But they arc not 
frequent. The allegorical method of interpretation of 
the O.T. is, however, largely used in the argument on the 
law. We have seen the meaning which is attributed 
by the Apostle to the veiling of Moses' face, and the 
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inference drawn from the use of the singular ' seed ' in 
tlie promise to Abraham, and there is also the allegory 
derived from the history of Sarah and Hagar (Gal. 4. 
21-31), a passage with a marked Kabbinical colouring 
to which we shall revert elsewhere.^ It appears that 
St. Paul made a point of using iiis adversaries' weapons 
and appealing to their traditions (the angelic presence 
at the lawgiving) and phrases (the mediator, the Upper 
Jerusalem) in the controversy ; and though the argu- 
ments which he uses may appear unsatisfactory, the 
employment of Kabbinical methods in such a contro- 
versy cannot be surprising, and the allegorical inter- 
pretations of the O.T. are in any case infinitely higher 
than the puerile meanings extracted from it by his 
contemporary Philo. 

"pp. I96ff.,2i2ff. 



CHAl'TER IV. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH OR WORKS. 

The subject which it is proposed briefly to touch on in 
this section constitutes one of the fundamental ideas of 
the Pauline theology, and one in which the Apostle's 
independence of thought and his complete break from 
Judaism is most apparent. A detailed discussion on this 
and kindred subjects does not form part of an essay which 
deals rather with those points where the Apostle comes 
in contact with Jewish thought than with the points of 
direct untagouism to it. But even here there is some 
underlying kernel or basis to be found in Judaism, 
which is taken up and worked out by the Apostle. 
While touching therefore on the points of contrast, it 
will be rather our aim to ascertain how far any earlier 
ideas may have contributed to the building up of the 
Apostle's doctrine and to trace the parallels in Jewish 
thought, however remote these may be, to the funda- 
mental ideas of his Christianity. 

It will be well in the first place to consider briefly 
what was the Jewish idea of righteousness and the 
means of attaining to it in the time of St. Paul.* St. 

'See Weber, chap, xix., eap. §§ 59-62 (pp. 277-292), and Scliiirer 
H.J. P., ii. 2, §28. 
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Paul fully recognised his nation's earnest endeavours 
after righteousness : " they have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge, for dgbteoufn""' 
being ignorant of the righteousness of God, '."'^ justifica- 

, , . , 1 ■ 1 1 *">" ^y works. 

and seeking to establish their own rigliteous- 
ness, they have not subjected themselves to the 
righteousness of God" (II. 10. 2, 3). The object 
of the Jew was to set himself in a right relation 
to God, to be justified in His sight. The idea of 
justification as used by the Jew had undoubtedly a 
forensic or judicial sense; it was a metaphor taken 
from a court of law. The Talmudic term for to 
justify is rriST ' to pronounce innocent," ' to acquit,' 
derived from the substantive r^3l 'purity,' which is 
from naj ' to be pure.' The opposite terms are a*ri 
' to condemn,' and nain ' guilt.' The word ni3t is 
the later term corresponding to the earlier Biblical 
word pIX. 

According to the Jew's imagination God holds a 
continual court with ' His family ' above, before which 
the deeds of men pass under review. One part of 
the angels takes up the accusation of each man, the 
other his defence. Moses is sometimes represented 
as the advocate of Israel. The standard by which man 
is judged is his fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the 
commands of the Thorah. His acts of obedience and 
his trangressions are all numbered ; with reference to 
each separate command or prohibition of the law he is 
pronounced guilty or innocent. Man is continually 
laying up a store of good works or a store of demerits 
in heaven. The apocryphal literature illustrates this. 
2 Esd. 7. 77, 'Etenim est tibi thesaurus operum re- 
positus apud altissimum'; 8. 33 ff. ' Justi enini quibus 
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sunt operae niultae repositae apud te, ex propriia 
operibus recipient niercedem'; 8. 36, 'ii qui non habent 
substantiani operum bonorum ' ; Apoc. Bar. 14. 12, 'The 
righteous justly hope for the end and without fear 
depart from this habitation, because they have with 
thee a store of works preserved in treasuries.' (The 
metaphor is used by St. Paul of the wrath laid up 
for the impenitent Jew in 11. 2. 5, Oija-avpll^eis aeavrm 
of>yi'lv.) Man's actions are weighed in the balance, and 
according as his good deeds outweigh or are out- 
weighed by his transgressions, his status before God 
as righteous or unrighteous is determined. In a 
case where the actions are evenly balanced, God in His 
mercy presses down the scale of merits. In this last 
case we see an instance of ' imputed righteousness.' 
Another instance of this appears in the belief that 
the will or determination to perform a command of 
the law is reckoned as equivalent to the perform- 
ance of it, while the intention to do ill counts for 
nothing, and the evil thought is not reckoned as 
an act.' There is a record in heaven of all actions and 
words of the individual, written by the angels or by 
Eli.18, to which God sets His seal (cf. the metaphorical 
vise of <T(^pay'ti^<etv in Eph. 1. 13, 4. 30). The whole 
world undergoes judgement daily, and, like the 
individual, is pronounced righteous or the reverse 
according as its merits are or are not in the majority 

'Weber, 280. Other instances of the idea of 'imputation' are 
ijuoted from second century Midraaliiin in Weber, p. 281 ; Mechilta, 
16 2i, on Kxod. 12. 28, 'Have they then already fulfilled the Pass- 
over command ? No, but from the moment when they undertook to 
fulfil it, God imputes it to them as though they had fulfilled it ' : 
Sifre, 73a, on Psalm 44. 22, 'Can man tlien be killed all the day 
long ? No, b\it God imputes it to the righteous, as though they were 
killed all the day.' 
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at the moment.' The result of this is that man is in 
a continual state of uncertainty as to his acceptance 
before God. Apart from works of law man may 
attain to righteousness by good works not expressly 
enjoined in the law, such as almsgiving and similar 
acts of supererogation. Then again, a man's own 
righteous acts could be supplemented by the merits 
of the dead patriarchs (R. 11. 28, ayairriroi Siu tow 
varepai is a trace of this), and each generation could 
be saved through the righteousness and intercession 
of the few righteous who lived in it. As instances of 
this we may quote Apoc. Bar. 2. 2, 'Because your 
works are to this city as a firm pillar'; 14, 7, 'And if 
others did evil, it was due to Ziou that on account of 
the works of those who wrought good works she should 
be forgiven.' Here again we find the idea of imputed 
righteousness. The enthusiasm for the law which 
induced the Jews of St. Paul's time to lay down the 
minutest regulations with regard to man's duty under 
all circumstances was prompted by a firm belief in the 
divine retribution which awaited the perfect fulfilment 
of the law. The covenant between God and Hie 
people was looked upon as a contract (cf. Gal. 3. 20). 
'The covenant was a legal one,' as Schiirer says,^ 'by 
which both the contracting parties were mutually 
bound. The people to observe the law given them 
by God, exactly, accurately, and conscientiously: while 
God was also bound in return to pay the promised 
recompense in proportion to their performances.' 

' See the story of Ishmael quoted from Ber. rabba 53 in Weber, 
p. 283. The angels accuse him, but God has mercy on him because 
his merits predominate at the moment. "I judge (deal with) man 
simply according to his momentary status." 

' H.J. P., ii. 2,1,. 9). 
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Man's obedience to the law was his gift to God : the 
reward was the counter-gift of God to man. All sense 
of the mercy and the sovereignty of God entirely 
disappeared in this (as we may call it) commercial 
view which represented God as bound to fulfil His 
part of the contract. 

It was necessary so far to sketch the prevalent 
Jewish doctrine as a foil to the opposite doctrine 
Contrasts Hi\(i of the Apostle. We need not here discuss 
tactinSt.'"" tluit doctrinc in detail, but merely note the 
Paul's doctrino obvious contrasts and the less obvious 

III justincatmii 

by faitii. points of coutact which it presents to the 

Jewish doctrine. Foremost among the contrasts are, of 

course, (1) the repudiation of any merit in works of law, 

and (2) the place assigned to faith. 

The contrasts. ,,,..' , ^ . , ° 

(1) Agam and agam the Apostle, adoptmg 
the language of Ps. 142. 2, asserts that 'by works of 
law shall no flesh be justified ' (U. 3. 20, G. 2. 16, 3. 1 1), 
and that there is another righteousness attainable 
without works (hiKawavvtiv ^u/pU epywf, R. 4. 6). 
The Jewish idea that the reward which is merited 
by perfect performance of the law is of the nature 
of a debt owing from God to man is brought before us 
in 11. 4. 4, 5, ' Now to him that worketli the reward is 
not reckoned as of grace but of debt. But to him 
that worketh not but believeth on Him that justifietli 
the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness.' 
The belief that the relation between God and man 
partook of the nature of a contract, and that God's 
hands were tied, so to speak, and that He was bound 
to fulfil His part of the contract, comes before us 
in the discussion of the law in Gal. 3. 2 1 : and it 
is only when we remember that it is this idea 
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which St. Paul is attacking, that the otherwise difficult 
language in which the absolute sovereignty of God 
is emphasised in Romans ix. becomes intelligible. 
The frequent invectives against ' boasting ' are, of 
course, directed against the self-complacent attitude 
fostered in the Jew by the doctrine of the merit 
of works. (2) But it is the part played by faith 
in the scheme of man's salvation which is the entirely 
novel element in the doctrine of St. Paul. Faith 
occupied no place, or a very subsidiary one, in the 
ordinary Jewish conception of righteousness ; the place 
which it holds in some contemporary Jewish writings 
will be considered below. St. Paul's doctrine may best 
be seen by a quotation of some of the primary 
passages. R. 1. 17, 'For therein (in the Gospel) is 
revealed a righteousness of God from faith unto faith : 
as it is written. But the righteous shall live by faith ' ; 
3. 21, 22, ' But now apart from law a righteousness of 
God hath been manifested, being witnessed to by the 
law and the prophets, even a righteousness of God 
through faith in [Jesus] Christ unto all them that 
believe'; 10. 4, 'For Christ is the end of the law 
unto righteousness to everyone that believeth.' This 
righteousness of God is elsewhere spoken of as a 
righteousness which is of faith (»; e/c Trla-rewf StKaioavvrj, 
R. 9. 30, 10. 6). The term ' righteousness of God ' is 
probably to be explained ' as embracing both mean- 
ings : (a) the essential righteousness of God Himself 
(the sense which it has in R. 3. 5, 25, 26), and (6) a 
gift of righteousness which God bestows upon man, a 
sense which is attested by the insertion of a preposition 
in Phil. 3. 9, where efiiiv SiKaiocruvtjv Trjv ex vofxov is 
>S.-H., 24 ir, 
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contrasted witli rt]v e«r Qtou StKatoa-uvriv firi t;; irlerTet. 
St. Paul's doctrine is then that there is another kind 
of righteousness than that attainable by man's unaided 
endeavours to fulfil the law, namely the righteousness 
of God Himself, which may be appropriated by man on 
the simple condition of faith in Christ. Man's faith is 
counted for righteousness, he is treated better than he 
deserves : he starts with a clear account before God, 
and his past is blotted out : a verdict of ' not guilty ' is 
])ronounced in his favour, even though he lias hitherto 
been actually ungodly (ao-e/Qi/y, II. 4. 5). Thus, 
startling as it may seem, ' tlie Christian life is made to 
have its beginning in a fiction." A reciprocation or 
interchange of human and divine qualities takes place : 
while Christ becomes a curse and sin for us (Gal. 3. 13, 
2 C. 5. 21), we are made a righteousness of God in 
Him. It is needless here to attempt to discuss liow 
St. I'aul would have reconciled this doctrine with the 
importance which he elsewhere attributes to conduct 
and works ; it is sufficient to point to his doctrine of 
the mystical union of Christ and the true believer, 
which renders continuance in evil-doing after justifica- 
tion an impossibility (K. 6-8). The charge that St. 
I'aul's doctrine led to antinomianism was, we know, 
lirouglit against liim in liis own lifetime (1!. 6. i). In 
addition to these fundamental contrasts between the 
Jewish and I'auline doctrines we may note (3) that 
whereas the Jew was, as we saw, in continual un- 
certainty as to his standing in God's sight, the 
Christian believer becomes immediately certain of 
his acceptance with God (H. 8.1,' There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
'S.-H., m. 
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Jesus •). (4) Another contrast is that whereas justi- 
fication was the sole end of the Jew's striving, to keep 
the law, and is practically equivalent to ultimate 
salvation, with St. Paul justification by faith is merely 
the initial stage in the Christian's career, being followed 
by sanctification, and leading to ultimate glory 

(R. 6. 19. 8. 30). . 

But, in spite of the obvious contrasts, it is clear that 
this whole doctrine, with its formal and points of con- 
judicial terminology has its roots in the 'j""^ J^^'^jn st. 
older ideas of Judaism. P*"''? 

, , doctrine. 

(1) In the first place the summum 

honum to which the Christian is to aspire is conceived 
of under the Pharisaic name of righteousnessC^^atoo-uVj;), 
a word which occurs no more than ten times in the 
Gospels. The attainment of rigliteousness had been 
the goal of Paul the Pharisee, and the term" is 
retained after his conversion to represent the object 
of the Christian, though it is now no longer a righteous- 
ness of man but of God. 

(2) Again the judicial or forensic manner of speech 
and thought is retained. There can be no doubt that 
SiKQiovv has the same forensic sense of 'to declare 
righteous,' ' to acquit ' (not ' to make righteous '), which 
is borne by the Biblical p-iit and the Talmudic Tra\} 
The Jewish idea of tlie ' upper court ' of (Jod sitting 
in judgement on the deeds of men lies behind the 
phrases 'justification' and 'condemnation.' The use 
of the expression ' reckoning ' or ' imputing ' righteous^ 
ness (Xoy'iXeaQai) reminds one of the Jewish concep- 
tion of the weighing of human actions in the balance. 

. Apart from these primary ideas, we find elsewhere in 
>S.-H., 30-31. 
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the Apostle's writings indications of the judicial point 
of view. Thus the Jewish picture of the judgement- 
hall of God illustrates E. 8. 33, 'Who shall lay 
anything to the charge of God's elect ? It is God 
that justifieth : who is he that shall condemn ? ' and 
Ii. 3. 19, 'that every mouth may be stopped and all 
tlie world may be answerable (inro^iKoi) to God.' The 
retention of tliis Pharisaic mode of thinking is clearly 
accounted for by the fact that St. Paul approached the 
subject with the aim of disproving the opposite 
doctrine of justification by works ; the enunciation of 
his doctrine was occasioned by his controversy with the 
Judaizing party in the Christian church, and it is little 
to be wondered at that the form and language in which 
it is couched is taken from Judaism. In reality the 
doctrine of justification by faith difl'ers little from the 
teaching of the Gospels on forgiveness of sins ; but ' it 
may be said that the one is tenderly and pathetically 
human, while the other is a system of Jewish 
scholasticism.' ' 

(3) The idea of imputation also has its root in 
Jewish theology. On the one hand the reckoning of 
faith for righteousness, which means that faith is taken 
as an equivalent for something which it is not, may be 
compared with the Jewish doctrine that the will to 
perform any commandment (niitij) is equivalent to its 
actual performance.^ -Again, the imputation of God's 
righteousness to man may be brought into con- 
nexion with the .Tewish conception that man's 
own righteousness might be supplemented by the 
merits of the Fathers.' But here, altliough the 
root idea of tlie imputation of another's righteons- 
' S.-H., 37. ■■'Wel)er, 280. ^Ihiii., 292 ff. 
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ness is common to St. Paul and the Jew, we can- 
not make the parallel so close as to say that Christ's 
righteousness is imputed to us just as the merits of the 
dead Patriarchs were imputed to their descendants. 
For St. Paul never speaks of Christ's righteousness 
being imputed to us, but only of the righteousness of 
God being made ours through Christ. 2 C. 5. 21, 
' Him Who knew no sin lie made (to be) sin for us, in 
order that we might become the righteousness of God 
in Him '; Phil. 3. 9, ' not having my own righteousness 
which is of the law, but that which is through faith in 
Christ, the righteousness whicli is of God by faith.' 
PHeiderer* notes this distinction: " that Paul never uses 
the expression ' imputation of the righteousness or the 
merit of Christ ' is the more remarkable, because just 
this mode of expression lay ready to his liand, having 
a precedent in the Jewish doctrine of imputation of 
the merits of Fathers and Saints." We should probably 
therefore look not so much to the contemporary Jewish 
theology for the ultimate source of St. Paul's thought 
as to passages* in the older theology of the Psalms 
and the latter portion of Isaiah, where the righteousness 
of God is spoken of as a power which goes forth and 
propagates itself among men. Ps. 24. 5, 'He shall 
receive a blessing from the Lord and righteousness from 
the God of His salvation'; Is. 56. i, 'My salvation is 
near to come and My righteousness to be revealed ' ; 
46. 13, 'I bring near My righteousness, it shall not 
be far off, and My salvation shall not tarry ' ; 51. 5,6, 
' My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth 
. . . My salvation shall be for ever and My 
righteousness shall not be abolished.' In the deutero- 
• Paulininmia ^ 184. = Quoted by S. -H. , 34-35. 
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Isaiah we thus find in close proximity the Pauline 
ideas of salvation, justification, and the revelation of 
the righteousness of God (see Is. 45. 25): and we 
cannot douht the influence which this older theology 
exercised on the formation of his ideas.* 

We .said that the really novel element in St. Paul's 
doctrine of justification was the part assigned to faith. 
Ti.e conception ^"^^ though the idea of justification by faith 

of Faith in was a peculiarly Pauline one and the out- 
some contem- o i ■ 

porary Jewish come of his Conversion to Christianity, so 
wri ings. ^^^^ ^g cannot expect to find traces of it 

in contemporary Jewish thought, yet there are not 
wanting indications that there was a growing con- 
sciousness among the Jews of the time of the worth 
and etticacy of faith as a means of salvation alongside 
of the rigliteousness attainable by works. ' The idea 
was in the air and waiting only for an object worthy 
of it.' - Two motives doubtless influenced St. Paul in 
emphasising as he did the importance of faith. One 
was his own personal experience on the road to 
Damascus, when tlie truth first Hashed upon him that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and faith in and allegiance to 
a Person became the well-spring of his Christianity ; 

' PHeiderer draws three distinctions between the Jewish and the 
Pauline doctrine of Justification. He says (pp. 180-1), " It is clear 
at the Brat gliince that the Pauline doctrine of justification or im- 
puted righteousness has its root in this circle of ideas of the Jewish 
schools. All the more noteworthy are the differences between the 
former and the latter." They are (1) Imputed righteousness, 
according tn P., is not, as with Jews, merely supplementary to the 
righteousness att.Tinable by one's own works, but in place of it. (2) 
Christ is not merely a pre-eminently righteous Man, bnt the sinless 
Son of God, His righteousness is therefore perfect. (8) The right- 
eousness of Christ can be imparted to all men, whereas the merits of 
the Fathers were only transferable to their Jewish descendants. 
With regard to (2) and (3) it must he remembered that * the 
righteousness of Christ ' is not a strictly Panline expression, 

= .S.-II.,33. For what follows see S.H., 26, 
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the other was his study of the Old Testament. He 
there found that on two great turning-points in Jewish 
history, one just after the call of Abraham, the other 
just before the Chaldaean invasion, faith played 
a very important part. The two ' proof- The 'proof- 
texts' to which he appeals more than once '«»*»• 
in support of his doctrine are Gen. 15. 6, 'And he 
believed in the Lord and He counted it to him for 
righteousness ' (E. 4. 3, G. 3. 6), and Hab. 2. 4, ' The 
just shall live by his faith ' (G. 3. n, E. 1. 17)- 

Now there is good reason to believe that the first of 
these passages was a standard text for discussion in the 
Jewish schools both of Palestine and Alexandria. It 
is alluded to in 1 Mace. 2. 52, 'Afipuufx ovk ev ireipaa-nifi 
eupeOri TTicrro?, koi eXoylcrOri ai/To! SiKaioarvvt] ; where 
Abraham's faith is the first of the 'works of the fathers' 
(it is noteworthy that it is classed among works) 
mentioned in the dying speech of Mattathias to his 
sons, and the one event in the life of Abraham alluded 
to. The first clause is repeated in Sir. 44. 20, koi ev 
■jreiparrfup eupedt] ttio-toj. The Tretpaa-fjLOi here referred 
to is undoubtedly the call to offer up Isaac (Gen. 22. 
I, 'God did tempt Abraham,' the verb ireipd^eiv here 
only in Genesis), whereas the faith which was reckoned 
to Abraham for righteousness was liis belief in the 
promise of a son. It thus appears from these two 
apocryphal passages that there was before the time of 
St. Paul a tendency among the Jews to connect Gen. 
15. 6 with Gen. 22. i, and to find the exemplification 
of Abraham's faith in the offering of Isaac. And this 
is exactly what we find in St. James' quotation of the 
passage (J as. 2. 21-23), 'Was not Abraham our father 
justified by works when he ofi'eied Isaac his son upon the 
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altar?'' Thus while James follows the ordinary Jewish 
association of the Genesis passages, Paul uses a stricter 
exegesis of the O.T. and lays stress on the time when 
Abraham's faith was imputed to him, namely before 
his circumcision, an event which is not recorded until 
Gen. 18. I o (K. 4. 9, io).« 

Then again the first of these proof-texts (Gen. 
15. 6) is frequently commented on by 
Philo. It will be worth giving the 
substance of the more notable passages by a 
paraphrase. 

1. Quis reruni div. haer. § 18 (Gen. 15. 6). An 
objector will say, Is this (faith) worthy of praise ? 
Would not even the most unrighteous and ungodly 
attend to the promises of God ? We reply : do not 
judge rashly about faith, the most perfect of virtues 
(Tt\v TeXetoTaTtjv apeTwv Trla-Tii'), or impute it to the 
unworthy. If you look closer, you will see that it is 
not easy to believe or trust in God alone because 
of our mortal nature, which tempts us to put trust in 
riches, etc. To trust in God alone is the work of 
a great and stupendous intellect {neya\ti<! koi oXvuirlov 
epyov Siavotw). And it is well said that his faith was 
counted for righteousness, for there is nothing so right 
(or just) as pure faith in God alone. But this 
righteousness (or justice), which is so consonant with 
nature, appeared a strange thing because of the 

' The Rabbis spoke of ten temptations of Abraham : the final 
temptation and the crowning instance of his faith was the offering 
of Isaac. (Taylor, Sayings o/Jewinh Fathers'^, p. 80.) 

- With regard to the connexion between the teaching of St. Paul and 
St. James, while these passages show that both might have alluded 
independently to Gen. 15. 6, yet the contrast drawn between faith 
and works, a purely Christian contrast, makes it more probable that 
St, Jnmes is refuting a distorted account of St. Paul's teaching. 
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unbelief of the multitude. Perfect confidence in 
God is the sole work of righteousness (SiKaiotTvvijt 
avTO ixovov epyov). 

2. De migrat. Abr. § 9. The future tense not the 
present is used in Gen. 12. i (' the land which I will 
shew thee') to testify to the faith which the soul 
of Abraham had in God, 'showing its merit to 
consist (?) not in its accomplishments, but in its ex- 
pectation of things to come (ovk e/c twv cnroTeXea-nuTwv 
eiriSeiKvvfji.evr] to ev^dpiarov aW eic irpoaSoKiui twv 
fkeWovTwii). For clinging to and hanging upon good 
hope, and, without doubting, believing the things 
which were not present to be already present ' because 
of the steadfastness of Hiui who promised, it received 
as its reward faith, the perfect good {iriaTiv ayuQov 
reXeiov).' Then follow quotations from Gen. 15. 6 
and Deut. 34. 4 (* I have shown it to thine eyes and 
thou shalt not enter therein '), and immediately after 
we have the Pauline metaphor of vi'iinoi and reXejoj. 
The words, of which the Greek is quoted above, offer a 
striking parallel to the Pauline contrast between works 
and faith. 

3. De mut. nom. §§ 33-35. Abraham's laughter 
(Gen. 17. 17) appears inconsistent with his faith 
(Gen. 15. 6). But his unbelief was only momentary 
(TreTTOtVe tov evSoiaa-fiov ov iro\uyj)6viov). Abraham 
was liable to human infirmities ; when it is said that 
ho believed in Ciod, his belief was not absolutely 
perfect, but only the belief of a man, and his lapse into 
incredulity was a natural thing. 

4. De Abrah. §§ 45-46. Praise is given to 



' Cf. R. 4. 17, itaWi'Oi'ri oS eVlffxtuirti' Biov tov 
6vTa Cat 6vTa. \ 
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Abraham in Scripture because he believed God, u 
thing which may be said in a very brief space, but the 
successful achievement of which is the greatest of 
things. For in what else should one put one's trust? 
Not in high position, wealth, health, etc.; all these are 
uncertain and deceitful. ' Faith in God then is the 
only sure and infallible good, the solace of life, the 
fulKlment of high hopes, barren of evil and fertile 
in good, the ignorance (or abnegation, airoyvuxTK) of 
ill-fortune, the knowledge of piety, the inheritance 
of happiness, the entire amelioration of the soul, which 
leans for support on Him Who is the cause of all 
things. Who is able to do all things and willeth to 
do those which are most excellent." Just below, it is 
spoken of as the queen of the virtues {rriv jBacriXlSa 
TMV apeTwv). 

5. l)e nobilitate, § 5. Abraham is said to have 
been the first to believe in God, because he was the 
first who had a firm and unshaken conviction that 
the Power which is above is the One Cause and 
watches over the world and the things that are in 
it. And having acquired knowledge (eiria-Ti'mijv), 
the most stable of virtues, he ac(iuired with it all 
the remaining virtues. 

Turning back from Alexandria to Kabbiuic theology, 
we find in a second century Midrash (in the work 
called Mecldlta) on Exod. 14. 31, a panegyric upon 
faith, in which the two favourite texts of St. Paul, 
Gen. 15. 6 and Hab. 2. 4 are referred to. 'Great is 
fnitli whereby Israel believed on Him that spake and 
the world was ... So Abraliam solely for the 

' The translation of this panegyric in Lightfoot, Oat. '°, p. 160, 
lias 1>een niadL* use of. 
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merit of faith whereby he believed in the Lord 
inherited this world and the other,' etc' 

The points of contact and contrast between St. Paul 
and the writers of Alexandria and Palestine are 
admirably drawn out by Lightfoot in his detached 
note on the faith of Abraham. Philo lost the historical 
sense in the history of Abraham, whom he represented 
to be a mere type of SiSaa-KoXtKti apen). Kabbinic 
Judaism kept alive the historical meaning, but inter- 
preted his faith as a mere performance of external 
ordinances. " Thus the coincidences and contrasts of 
St. Paul's doctrine of faith and of his application 
of Abraham's history with the teaching of the Jewish 
doctors are equally instructive. With the Alexandrian 
school it looked to the growtli of the individual man, 
with the Rabbinical it recognised the claims of the 
society : with the one it was spiritual, with the other 
it was historical. On the other hand, it was a protest 
alike against the selfish, esoteric, individualising spirit 
of the one, and the narrow, slavish formalism of the 
other."" 

We will refer lastly to another Palestinian work of 
the end of the first century where faith is associated 
with works in a remarkable way, and 
appears to be put on a level with them F^iti,, 
as an alternative or a supplementary 
means of attaining to salvation. We have already 
referred ' to some passages in this book where the 
doctrine of the merit of works is maintained. But 
the writer betrays a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
that doctrine (2 Esd. 8. 32 If.), and a conscious- 

' Tlie passage is quoted at length by Lightfoot, Oai. "*, p. 162. 
••"/iW., 163. »pp. 81f. 
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ness of the difficulty of fulfilling the requirements of 
the law. The following are the most striking pas- 
sages where faith and works are united. 9. 7, 8, 
Omnis qui salvus factus fuerit et qui poterit effugere 
im- opera sua vcl per fidcvi in qua crediderit, is 
ielin(iuetur de praedictis periculis et videbit salutare 
meuiu in terra mea et in finibus meis quae sanctificavi 
a saeculo. 13. 23, Qui adferet periculum in illo 
tempore ipse custodibit qui in periculo inciderint, 
qui habcnt opera et fidem ad fm-tissimum. As there 
is a treasure of works, .so is it possible to lay up a 
treasure of faith (6. 5, antequam eonsignarentur qui 
fidem thesaurizaverunt). In the troubles which shall 
precede the end of the world ' the land shall be barren 
of faith' (5. 1). I5ut at the final judgement faith, 
works, and truth shall flourish and meet their reward ; 
'^- 34. 35. '-rudiciuru autem solum remanebit, et 
Veritas stabit et fides convalescet et opus subsequetur 
et mercesostendetur'; 7. 1 14, 'abscissa est incredulitas, 
crevit autem justitia, orta est Veritas.' In these 
passages, however, faith seems to mean little more 
than loyalty to the law or a belief in the truth of 
the law (cf 7. 83, qui testameiitis altissimi crediderunt), 
and to be hardly distinguishable from works.* The 
companion Apocalypse of Baruch lays great emphasis 
on the efficacy of works, but hardly alludes to faith, 
except that ' those who believe ' are contrasted with 
'those who deny' or 'despise' (42. 2, 59. 2, and 
Charles' note on p. 95). 

In the later teaching of the Talmud, faith (nsTON) 
is given a place in the scheme of salvation, but it 

* See Kabisch, Dai rierte buck E.ira, 143, who compared the faith in 
the law of 2 Esilras with the faith in Clirist of St. Paul. 
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ia regarded as a work, which, like the fulfilment of the 
law, produces merit; in Ber. rabba 74 (Cth cent.) 
the righteousness of the law and the righteousness 
of faith are co-ordinated.' 

While it thus appears that there was a grooving 
tendency to attach importance to faith, yet the faith 
intended was generally no more than belief in and 
loyalty to the law, and tended to become a mere 
species of work. There was no idea in the Jewish use 
of the word of an enthusiastic adherence and allegiance 
to a person. How far removed from tliese faint 
shadows of his teaching is the spiritual doctrine of 
the Apostle, of faith in the person of Christ, and 
especially in the atoning power of His death, a faith 
which claims no merit, but which derives its whole 
strength and sustenance from the Person trusted in, it 
is unnecessary further to dwell upon. 

' Weber, 304-5, 308. 
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The subject of the last things/ the resurrection and 
the final judgement, occupied a foremost place in the 
theology of the early Christians, and more 
especially in the teaching of St. Paul. 
Such utterances as ' If in this life only we 
have hoped in Christ we are of all men 
most miserable,' ' If the dead are not raised 
let U8 eat and drink for to-morrow we die' (1 C. 15. 
19, 32) show the extreme importance which he attached 
to the belief in a future life. The vision of the risen 
Lord on the road to Damascus first convinced him of 
the resurrection of Christ, and that resurrection thus 
became the earliest tenet of his Ciiristianity and always 
held the first place in his preaching. And the resur- 
rection of Christ was to him a sure pledge of man's 

' Two monographs on Pauline esclmtology must be specially 
mentioneil here, those of Kabisch ami Teichniann. The former 
treats the whole subject at great length, but his work is marred by 
a too materialistic view of the meaning uf j^uii and ifKcS/ia. He 
(Ivnieu that ^uri ever bears an ethieul, or irvcujua nn immaterial 
sense ; ' in the Pauline view of the universe there is nothing im- 
material ' (p. 206). St. Paul's horror of physical death or annihila- 
tion is exaggerated. Teichmaim's work is compressed into a smaller 
compass, and treats the subject merely with reference to the paral- 
lels in Jewish apocryphal literature, which are here conveniently 
brought together. The present writer is largely indebted to the 
latter work. 
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resurrection. According to the doctrine which we find 
developed in the central group of Epistles of the 
mystical union of the believer with Christ, the Christian 
must inevitably pass through all the same experiences 
as his Master. He is crucified with Him (G. 2. 19, R. 
6. 6), buried with Him symbolically when immersed 
in the waters of baptism (R. 6. 4), and must rise with 
Him, both in the ethical sense to a higher life in this 
world, and in the literal sense to a new life hereafter 
(R. 6. 4, s). 

But long before his conversion, from his earliest 
years, the belief in a resurrection of the body had been 
held by Paul the Pharisee. It was one of 
the distinctive tenets of the sect to which hii'pwi^um 
he belonged ; and he himself did not hesi- 
tate, if we may trust the speeches in the 
Acts, to avail himself of this link between his Pharisaic 
and his Christian days. He created a diversion when 
on his trial by appealing to this point of contention 
between Pharisees and Sadducees (Acts 23. 7): and 
similarly before Felix he appealed to the belief that he 
shared with his accusers that there would be a resur- 
rection of just and unjust (24. 15). The traditions of 
the fathers in which he was so deeply versed must to 
a large extent have dealt with the subject of a future 
life. We know, at any rate, that eschatology formed 
the main topic of the popular Jewish literature which 
was produced in the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the birtli of Christ. The Jew, oppressed 
by foreign rule and with no prospect of a better future 
in this world, turned his thoughts to the blessings which 
were in store for him in ' the age to come '; and the 
apocalyptic literature, in many instances the outcome 
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of some special period of persecution, was intended to 
console the persecuted Jew by pictures of future 
blessedness. In these apocryphal works we thus have 
a great deal of information as to the views which were 
current in Jewish circles on the subject of eschatology. 
And it is in this subject, in which St. Paul's Pharisaic 
beliefs coincided to some extent at least with his 
Christian beliefs, that we should more especially expect 
to find traces of his earlier doctrines being taken over 
into his Christianity. We should not hesitate to admit, 
in this subject any more than in other sides of ' his 
dospel,' that the divinely-inspired Apostle may have 
also been influenced by the current ideas of his time. 
Once, it is true, in this connexion he refers to ' a word 
of the Ix)rd ' in support of his statements about the 
resurrection (1 Th. 4. 15), where, in the absence of a 
parallel in the Gospels, we may suppose that he speaks 
of a direct revelation ; the account of the appearances 
of the risen Lord were ' delivered' to him, no doubt by 
Peter or through Apostolic tradition. But we do not 
detract from the character of the Apostle by believing 
tliat the direct revelations made to him did not embrace 
all the details connected with eschatology, and that 
some of his speculations on this subject show the re- 
flexion of current modes of thought. 

St. Paul's treatment of the last things displays several 

of those inconsistencies or antinomies to which we are 

accustomed elsewhere in his Epistles. Thus 

in st."pat.r?' we may ask : How is the idea of a final 

teaching on judgement in which recompense is to be 

eschatology. , , , . 

made according to men s actions consistent 
with his doctrine of grace, according to whicli 
man can claim no inerit for his works before 
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God ? Again, how is it consistent with the idea 
of predestination which is so strongly emphasised 
in Romans ix. ? or with the idea expressed in 2 
Corinthians 5 and in Philippians that the believer 
will immediately after death be united with Christ ? * 
These inconsistencies may be partly explained by sup- 
posing a development in St. Paul's doctrines. It is by 
no means probable that his system of thought was 
fully worked out at the time when he emerged from 
his retirement in Arabia: and there is more reason 
for believing in such a development in the case of his 
eschatology than elsewhere. It must also be remem- 
bered that he does not undertake to draw up a con- 
nected system of doctrine on the subject of eschatology 
or on any other subject. He was above all things a 
practical man, and not a founder of a theoretical system; 
his discussion of different aspects of eschatology was 
suggested by circumstances and by questions which 
were put to him by members of his churches. He is 
not concerned to harmonise apparent discrepancies. 

We may say that his eschatologicnl teaching was the 
outcome partly of direct revelation, partly of personal 
experiences (such as persecution), and partly of his 
Jewish training. With regard to the last of these 
factors, we must not lose sight of the fact that there 
was a variety of opinion in Jewish circles on questions of 
eschatology; and the inconsistencies in St. Paul may be 
due to his being influenced at one time by the Rabbinical 
teaching of Palestine and at another by the teaching of 
Alexandria. As it is thus not easy to present a con- 
nected exposition of St. Paul's eschatology, it will be 
better to group our remarks on his doctrine of the 
Second Coming and the Resurrection around the 

'Pfleiderer, I'aiUiniimiUJi, 281. 
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principiil passages in wliicli those subjects are dis- 
cussed, namely (1) 1 (and 2) Thessalonians, (2) 1 
Corinthians 15,(3) 2 Corinthians 4-5 and Philippinns: 
passages which appear to mark three stages in the 
development of the Apostle's thought.* 

I. 1 Thessalonians. The nearness of the Parousia. 

In the earliest of St. I'aul's Epistles the predominant 
thought in the discussion of the resurrection is the 
nearness of the second coming of Clirist. There can 
be no doubt that at the time when he wrote 1 Thessa- 
lonians St. I'aul believed in conmion with the early 
Apostolic church that this event was shortly to take 
place, that it was to fall within the course of his own 
life-time or the life-time of his readers. This is clearly 
indicated by the words ' we that are alive, that remain 
unto the coming of our Lord.' This thought recurs in 
some of the later letters: 'the time is short' (I C. 7. 
29), ' we shall not all sleep ' (1 C. 15. 51),' they were 
written for our learning, upon whom the ends of the 
ages have come ' ( 1 C. 10. 11),' for now is our salvation 
nearer (i.e. appreciably nearer) than when we believed ' 
(R. 13. 1 1), 6 Kupios c'yyi/f (Phil. 4. s) with its Aramaic 
ccjuivalent Mapav aOd in 1 C 16. 22. But in these 
later letters there also appear other statements (e.(/. 
Rom. 11. 25, Phil. 3. 11) which seem to show that 
with advancing years the Apostle was obliged to modify 
his earlier belief that he himself should live to witness 
the second coming. 

If we enquire what were the grounds for this 

widespread belief in the early Church, we may not 

' Cf. Charles, Eschaloloyy (A. and C. Black, 1899) chap. xi. He 
finds four stages in the development : (1) 1 and 2 Tliess., (2) 1 Cor., 
(3) 2 Cor. and Bom., (4) Philipp., Col., Kph. 
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unreasonably supjwse that some of our Lord's sayings, 
such as, ' This generation shall not pass away until all 
these things be fulfilled,' ' If I will that he tarry till I 
come,' ' There be some of them standing here who shall 
not taste of death until tliey see the kingdom of God 
come with power ' — woids which, in the light of sub- 
sequent events, were seen to have another meaning — 
were at the moment misunderstood and taken to refer 
to the second coming. Indeed, we are told, in one 
instance (John 21. 23) that this inference was made.* 
But another reason which may have influenced a 
mind like St. Paul's, trained in the current beliefs of 
his time, is the widespread expectation in 
Jewish circles, in the first century, of the tatTonortC 
nearness of the Messianic age. At any rate Ji'^J^^^i^igt' 
we shall see that he uses some of the current 
Jewish phrases in speaking of the nearness of the end. 
The following are striking instances in contemporary 
Jewish literature of this expectation. The writer of 
2 Esdras * is told by the angel Uriel that he may 
expect to see the end of the world : ' if thou be alive 
thou shalt see, and if thou livest long (si vixeris 
frequenter) thou shalt marvel: for the world hasteth 
fast to pass away' (cf. 1 C. 7. 31, vapdyet yap to 
(Tx^fJ-a Tov KoaiJLou rovrov). In answer to his question 
whether the time to come is more or less ohan the 
time which has already passed, he is told that the time 
to come is to the time which is past as the last rain- 
drops are to the storm which has preceded them, or as 
the smoke which remains after a great fire in a furnace 
(4. 44-50). In a subsequent vision in the book 
(perhaps the work of a different author) the end is 
'SeeS.-H.,379ff. H. 26. 
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postponed to a rather later date : the seer is there told 
that of the twelve ages of the world's history ten and 
a half have already passed (14. i i, 12). We may 
compare also Apoc. IJar. 23. 7, 'For truly my redemp- 
tion has drawn nigh and is not far distant as afore- 
time,' and 83. 1, 'For the Most Jligh will assuredly 
hasten His times and He will assuredly bring on His 
hours.' St. Paul's phrase for those who are alive at the 
time of the Parousia, 01 TrepiXenr6ft.evoi, the survivors 
(1 Th. 4. I 5), appears to be taken over from Judaism ; 
' qui derelicti (relicti) sunt ' is the equivalent for it in 
the existing Latin version of 2 Esdras (7. 28, 13. 
24, 26). But not only do we find a parallel to this 
phrase in 2 Esdras, but there is also a striking illustra- 
tion of the thought in 1 Thess. 4. i 5, which appears 
to have escaped notice. The Thessalonians, expecting 
the immediate advent of Christ, were overcome with 
grief for the fate of some members of the community 
who had already died, being under the impression that 
those who were alive at the Parousia would have some 
advantage over the dead, and St. Paul finds it neces- 
sary to correct this impression. 'For this I say unto, 
you that we which are alive which remain unto the 
coming of the Lord shall not get the start of them 
which sleep.' A passage in 2 Esdras (13. 24) shows 
that this idea of a greater blessedness being reserved 
for the survivors was a prevalent Jewish belief: ' Scito 
ergo quouiam magis beatificati sunt qui derelicti super 
eos qui mortui sunt.' ' 

' For liabbinic attempts to ascertain tlie time of tlie coming of the 
Messiah see Weber, 340 f. Many of ' tlie days of the Messiah ' (the 
last 21)00 years out of tlie tiOOO into which the world's liistury was 
divided) liad, according to Talniudic writers, already passed, but 
the actual appearance of the Messiah was delayed by the wickedness 
of Israel. 
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Jewish tradition always spoke of the time imme- 
diately preceding the coming of Messiah aa one of 
great distress and tumult among the nations 
and as a time of humiliation for Israel. S^'M^j^h."' 
This period of distress was known as ' the 
birth-pangs of the Messiah ' (n^tpisn ^ban). It was 
to be marked by wars of kingdom against kingdom, by 
famine, pestilence, and earthquake, by internecine dis- 
putes between the several members of each household, 
by the appearance of false Messiahs.' This period of 
general tribulation figures largely in the portraiture 
of the apocalyptic books (see 2 Esd. 5. 1-12, 
6. 19-28, Apoc. Bar. 70, Jubilees 23, Ass. Mos. 10). 
Many of these signs of the end appear in our Lord's 
description of the final woes in the 24th chapter of 
St. Matthew and the parallels in the other synoptic 
Gospels ; and it has been thought that they have left 
their mark on the language of St. Paul. 

In proof of this there is adduced, in the first place, 
St. Paul's warning to the Thessalonians of the sufferings 
which they must expect : ' that no man be ,y.^^^ ^f .jj^g 
. moved by these afflictions : for yourselves woes' in St. 
know that hereunto we are appointed (e«j 
Tovro KelfjLeda). For verily when we wc^e with you 
we told you beforehand that we are to suffer affliction : 
even as it came to pass and ye know' (1 Th. 3. 3-4). 
But the language here clearly indicates persecution at 
the hands of Jews which had actually taken place or 
was imminent ; and there is no ground for tracing a 
connexion with the final woes. Nothing more is 
stated than that ' through many tribulations we must 
enter into the kingdom of God ' (Acts 14. 22). 
' Weber, 350 f. 
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Tliere is, however, some ground for supposing these 
woes to have been in the background of the Apostle's 
tliought in another passage (1 C. 7. 26 ff.), where he 
warns the unmarried women to remain free from tlie 
ties of marriage, ^la t^i/ hidTuxrav avayK^yv, and adds, 
' But tliis I say, brethren, the time is shortened, that 
henceforth both those that have wives may be as 
those tiiat have none . . ., and those that buy as 
though tliey possessed not, and those that use the 
world as not abusing it, for the fashion of this world 
passeth away. But I would have you to be free from 
cares.' It is a little doubtful whether evearwi means 
' present ' or ' imminent ' : the one meaning glides easily 
into the other : and as we do not know that tlie Cor- 
inthian church was subjected to persecution at the 
time when tiiis was written, it is probable that some 
expected tribulation is referred to.* In Jewish apoca- 
lyptic special troubles are constantly predicted for 
married women in the final tribulation; there are to 
be monstrous and premature births (2 Es. 5. 8, 6. 
3i), and mothers will devour their children {Enoch, 
99. 5). St. Paul, it is true, has none of these pictures 
of horrors, and the object of his warning is merely 
tliat the woman may be freed from worldly cares. 
Still, the present writer cannot help seeing in the 
phrase ^ evearwa-a avayK>), combined with the warnings 
about marriage and buying and selling, a reflexion of 
tlie current language about the woes. A passage" in 

' Lightfoot muintaiiiH thiit ivetrrw^ always has the eenee of ' present,' 
not 'imminent ' (.yoto on Kpinllea, ml luc, cf. on Gal. 1. 4), yet 
practically keeps the meaning of 'imminent ' here. He says : "Per- 
secution was impending. There were signs of a coming storm . . . 
The ivayK-li of whicli the Apostle speaks nn'ght or might not be the 
beginning of the ivayK-li luyaKj) (Luke xxi. '23)." 

" Weber, 350. 
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the treatise Ahoda Sara, 9. 6, shows the material form 
taken by Eabbinical warnings as to tlie futility of com- 
mercial transactions in the last times : ' K. Chanania 
says. If anyone should say to you four hundred years 
after the destruction of the Temple, Buy this field for 
a denarius, although it is worth 1000 denarii, buy it 
not ; for at that time will the Messiah come and we 
shall be redeemed : why should you lose a denarius ? ' ' 
The woes were to culminate in the appearance of a 
man who was to be the incarnation of all iniquity ; a 
consideration of the connexion of the apocalyptic section 
in 2 Thessalonians (2. 1-12) on the man of sin with 
Jewish ideas as to the appearance of Antichrist will 
require separate treatment (see note at end of this 
chapter). The prophecy of the evil men who shall arise 
' in the last days ' which appears in both Epistles to 
Timothy (1 Tim. 3. i ff., 2 Tim. 3. i ff.) should also 
be mentioned here ; the latter passage finds a close 
parallel in the description in the Assuviption of Moses 
(chap, vii.) of ' the scornful and impious men . . . self- 
pleasers, dissemblers . . . lovers of banquets . . . 
devourers of the goods of the poor,' who shall arise 
when ' the times will be ended.' 

St. Paul speaks of the coming of the Lord ' with all 
His saints' (1 Th. 3. 13). There is a doubt whether 
angels or men are here intended, or whether ^, ,^ , 

11 • I 1 1 a T. 1 ^"* BttencJants 

both are included.* Both are mentioned in of Christ at 
Jewish literature as attending the Messiah. '* '™'""*- 

•A very close parallel to 1 Cor. 7 occurs in 2 Esd. 16. 41-47 (' He 
that selleth let him be as he that Heeth away, and he that buyeth as 
one that will lose,' etc.), but chapters 15 and 16 of that book are 
not earlier than the third century, and the passage is not impro- 
bably an imitation of St. Paul. 

«Cf. p. 158. 
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On the one hand we have Uiwch, 1. 9 : ' And lo, 
He conies with ten thousands of holy ones to execute 
judgement' (where angels are intended). On the other, 
2 Esd. 7. 28 : • IJevelabitur enini tilius nieus [Jesus] 
cuvi his qui cum co et jocundabit qui relicti sunt annis 
quadringentis ' ; with which cf. 14. 9, ' Tu enim 
(addressed to Ezra) recipieris ab hominibus et con- 
verteris residuum cum filio moo et cum similibus tuis ' ; 
the second passage seems to show that holy men are 
intended as the attendants of the Messiah in the first 
passage. 

The dead are spoken of by St. I'aul as 01 Kot/j-wfjievoi 
(1 Th. 4. 13), 01 KeKoifir/fjievot (1 C. 15. 20), or oi 
The inter- KOl/xrjOevTfS (1 Th. 4. 1 4).' He has not 

mediate state. JeKned morc nearly what he meant by this 
term. He seems to regard them as sleeping in their 
graves until the awakening {eyelpeiv) at the resurrec- 
tion. JJut in any case he had no occasion to dwell on 
this state, because at the time when he wrote 1 Thes- 
salouiaus he regarded the dying of Cliristians before 
the coming of Christ as the exception ; the living were 
to be in the majority at the second coming. This 
idea of sleeping in the earth meets us commonly in 
Jewish writings. We may quote 2 Esd. 7. 32, ' et 
terra reddet qui iu ea dormiunt, et pulvis qui in eo 
silentio habitant,' Apoc. Bar. 50. 2, 'For the earth will 
then assuredly restore the dead which it now receives, 
in order to preserve them, making no change in their 
form, but as it has received, so will it restore them, and 
as I delivered them unto it, so also shall it raise them.' 
The common O.T. idea of a kingdom of the dead in 

'III one place this sleeping is spokeu of as a puuishmeut (1 C. 
11. 30). 
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Hades or Sheol does not meet us in St. Paul, who does 
not use the word a8i\f,^ but an acquaintance with this 
idea is implied in Kom. 10. 7, t/? Kara^nverai eU rhv 
a^vtra-ov ; tovt ecTTiv Xpta-TOv e/c veKpwv avayayeiv (he 
is freely paraphrasing Deuteronomy which speaks of 
' crossing over the sea ' instead of ' descending into the 
abyss '). 

The procedure of events as described in 1 Thessa- 
lonians is first a descent of the Lord from heaven, 'with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel 

„ ^ ,, , ^, Details of the 

and the trump of God : then the resur- resurrection as 
rection of 'the dead in Christ ' (nothing is ^'h'e^^'J.irJ, 
said of the resurrection of other than 
Christians): then the rapture of both the risen dead 
and the living, not into the clouds, but probably on 
clouds, regarded as a chariot (Lightfoot, in loc), to meet 
the Lord in the air, and then the final blessedness, the 
scene of which is not stated. It is possible that St. 
Paul means that the Lord descends into the lower air 
(a>//o), where He is joined by the risen dead and the 
living, who accompany Him on the latter part of His 
journey to earth, which will be the scene of the final 
judgement. This would most simply explain the coming 
with all His saints.** No transformation of the earthly 
bodies is spoken of; and from 1 Thess. 5. 23 ('May 
your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless in the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ') it 
would appear that at this time St. Paul contemplated 
no such change. The most striking feature in this 
description is the rapture of the saints on [or into the] 
clouds, to which there appears to be no parallel in 

• edrart is the right reading in both clauses of 1 C. 15. 55. 
"This suggestion is made by Teichmann, p. 22. 
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contemporary Jewish or Chriatian writers. The mention 
of the clouds in connexion with the coming of Christ 
is no doubt ultimately suggested by Daniel 7. 1 3, where 
tlie One like the Son of Man is represented as coming 
' on • (lxx) or ' with' (Theodotion) the clouds of heaven: 
a passage which is used by our Lord in Matt. 24. 30, 
2G. 64. But allusion to the clouds as the vehicle by 
which or the place to which the quick and dead are 
wafted to meet their Lord remains as yet without 
illustration. 

One trait in the description which is found in Jewish 
pictures of the end is the mention of the trumpet-blast. 
Th8 trumpet- It is retained by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 15. 52, 
"*"" where the metamorphosis of dead and living 

is said to take place ' at the last trump: for the trumpet 
shall sound ((raXirlaei yap), and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible and we shall be changed.' Perhaps the 
earliest occurrence of the trumpet in extant Jewish 
writings is in 2 Esd. 6. 23, 'Et tuba canet cum sono, 
quani cum omnes audierint, subito expavescent.' * It is 
tlicre mentioned in close connexion with tlie opening of 
the books for judgement (verse 20), and the object is 
apparently, as in St. Paiil, to awaken the dead and 
summon the living to judgement."^ The trumpeter in 
Jewish writings generally appears as the Archangel 
Michael,' who may be referred to in the mention of 

_' Cf. Sibylline OracleR, iv. 173-4, irup (ffrat xari KSiTnof t\ov koI 
arjfui tilyiffTof I fioixipalji rdXinyyi 6' ifx' rif\l(fi di'Iovn. The (late of 
this book is about 80 A.i>. 

* Kabiseh (p. 54 f.) has ground for supposing some (lisplacenient 
here in the text of 2 Ksdras. Some of the signs of the end are here 
interpnseil in the middle of a description of the judgement, and, 
according to him, should be inserted with the other signs in chap 5. 

'See Bousset, Autichrint, 16G f., whoquotes to this effect passages 
from later Christian Apocalypses, which however very probably go 
back to an original Jewish source. 
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' the voice of the archangel ' in 1 Thessalonians and in 
the word a-aXirla-ei in 1 Corinthians. Rabbinic tradition 
spoke of a series of seven trumpet-calls. The treatise 
Othioth of R. Akiba gives the following picture, 'The 
Holy One takes a great trumpet which according to 
divine measure is 1000 ells long, and blows upon it, 
and its sound will go from one end of the earth to the 
other. At the first blast the whole world will be 
moved, at the second the dust will fall asunder, at the 
third will the bones of the dead be collected, at the 
fourth their members will be warmed, at the fifth the 
flesh will be drawn over them, at the sixth the souls 
and the spirits enter their bodies, at the seventh they 
will live and stand upon their feet in their clothing.' * 
Though such speculations may well have been known to 
St. Paul, there is no reason to think that in 1 Corinthians 
' the last truinp ' means the last of a series ; as mention 
is made of one trumpet-blast only in the earlier Epistle, 
tlie phrase probably means no more than the trumpet 
which shall usher in the end of the world. In 1 Thess. 
it is doubtful whether we should regard the KiXevaixa, 
the i^wvii ap^fayyeXov and the (raXTny^ 6eoO as distinct 
summonses or as identical.'^ As the ap^ayyeXos is 
generally associated with the trumpet, and (pcotnj is the 
regular word for a trumpet-call (Apoc. 8. 1 3, etc.), they 
should probably be identified. The summons {KeXevcr/na) 
is given by the trumpet of God whicli is sounded by 
the archangel. An interesting parallel for the use of 

' Weber, 369. Cf. the seven trumpet-blasts in the Apocalypse, 
where each blast is blown by one of the seven angels who staud 
before Uod (8. 2 — 11. 15). In Matt. 24. 31 a number of angels are 
represented as being sent forth to gather together the elect with the 
sound of a trumpet. 

'Kabisch {fsch. 238 f.) identities them; Teichmann (22 f.) dis- 
tinguishes them. 
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KiXevtr/na is given by Lightfoot (m loc.) from Philo, de 
Pracm. et poen. § 19. ii. 427, avdpuiirovt tv e(T)(aTiah 
airwKia-fjiivoui pnolwi iiv evi KeXevarfiaTi ervvaydyoi Qeoi 
airo irepaTUtv. 

The idea that the dead will arise in their earthly 
bodies which will undergo no change (as St. Paul in 
No change in ^his early Epistle seems to imply) is illus- 
the risen body, trated by the passages from 2 Esdras and 
liaruch quoted above (in Baruch the risen dead undergo 
a change at a period subsequent to the resurrection), 
and by Or. Sib. iv. 180 ff., "Oarea Koi a-iroSitjv avroi 
deot efiTTaXiv avSpwv | Mopcfxtxrei, (rT>/crej ^e ^poTOVt 
TTuXiv wi irapoi >)a-av.^ 

In this, the earliest Pauline account of the resurrec- 
tion, we have seen then that the predominating thought, 
the nearness of Christ's coming, finds an echo in and 
may have been partly occasioned by the current Jewish 
expectation of the coming of the Messiah ; that the 
term ' the survivors ' was one in use among Jews for 
tliose who outlived the final woes and witnessed that 
coming ; tliat the Jewish idea of a greater blessedness 
being in store for these survivors is present to St. 
I'aul's mind and is contradicted by him; that he retains 
the Jewish metaphor of sleep in the grave to describe 
the state of the dead, and the Jewish idea of a trumpet 
as ushering in the end. 

IL 1 Corinthians 15. 

This great chapter on the resurrection falls into the 
following sections : (1) The infallible proofs of Christ's 
resurrection 1-11, (2) Christ's resurrection involves 
man's resurrection 12-22, (3) the order of events at 

' TeichmaDn, SH. 
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the end and the reign of Christ 23-28, (4) two proofs 
derived from human conduct for man's resurrection 
29-34, (5) the nature of the resurrection-body and the 
triumph of life over death 35-58. We shall here have 
to deal only with the third and the fifth of these 
sections, which we will take in the reverse order. 

The entirely new element which meets us in this 
chapter is the necessity for the transformation of the 
earthly body before it can inherit immor- ^he resurrec- 
taiity. In 1 Thessalonians we saw that t'onbody. 
no change was spoken of or apparently contemplated. 
St. Paul had now to answer the direct question put 
to him by the Corinthians, ' How are the dead raised 
and with what body do they come ? ' This difficulty 
he meets as follows. He first cites the instance of the 
grain of com which is sown a bare grain and dies and 
rises with a new body given to it by God. In verse 
38 J he passes to a new thought, the variety of exist- 
ences in the world, human and animal, earthly and 
heavenly, and the varying degrees of glory possessed 
by the different members of each class of existence ; 
by which he intends to show the infinite forms of 
creation which God is able to bring into being and the 
possibility of His creating an entirely new form of 
body at the resuirection. He next, by a Eabbinical 
mode of interpretation, deduces from Genesis 2. 7 (or 
perhaps from a combination of that verse with Gen. 
1. 27)' the necessity for a two-fold existence of man, a 
natural or psychical followed by a heavenly existence ; 
the natural existence has already taken place and the 
other must inevitably follow. He then makes the 
emphatic statement which distinguishes this picture of 
• See pp. 44 ff. 

11 
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the resurrection from that in 1 Thessalonians, that 
' tleah and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 
neither does corruption inherit incorruption.' The ex- 
pectation of the nearness of the second coming is 
retained : the sleep of death is not for all, but all, 
whether living or dead, must undergo a change. 'The 
dead shall be raised incorruptible and we (the living) 
shall be changed. For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption and this mortal must put on immortality.' 
The final paean of the triumph of life over death is 
expressed in language borrowed from Isaiah and Hosea. 
St. Paul arrived at his conviction that a change was 
necessary before man could inherit immortality through 
a profound sense of the contrast between 

The metamor- f „ , ,. i ■ , , • 

phoBia of dend aap^ auu iTvevfMa and a teeling oi the close 
Bii iviiig. connexion, if not the actual inseparableness, 
of o"ci/j^ and afxapTia. Into the question of the origin 
of this antithesis of cu/o^ and irveOfxa and St. Paul's 
anthropology generally, we cannot now enter. The 
antitiiesis has been traced by many commentators 
hot to a purely Jewish, but to a Hellenistic source, 
namely to dualism or the belief that matter is essentially 
evil ; but the theory that St. Paul held the dualistic 
ideas of Hellenism may now be said to have been 
generally abandoned.' 

We find one striking parallel to St. Paul's account 

of the transformation of the risen body in a Jewish 

Palestinian work of the end of the first 

Parallel in the 

Apocalypse of ccntury, which we must here quote at 
ijatuch. length. It is in the Apocalypse of Baruch, 

ciiaps. 49-51. The question as to the nature of the 
resurrection-body is put by Baruch to the Almighty in 
'S.-H., 181. 
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much the same form as the question of the Corinthians 
to St. Paul,' (49): '"In what shape will those live 
who live in Thy day ? or how will the splendour of 
those who (are) after that time continue ? Will they 
then resume this form of the present, and put on these 
entrammeling members, which are now involved in 
evils, and in which evils are consummated, or wilt 
Thou perchance change these things which have been 
in the world as also the world?' (50) And He 
answered and said unto me : ' Hear, Baruch, this word 
and write in the remembrance of thy heart all that 
thou shalt learn. For the earth will then assuredly 
restore the dead, which it now receives, in order to 
preserve them, making no change in their form, but as 
it has received so will it restore them, and as I delivered 
them unto it, so shall it raise them. For then it will 
be necessary to show to the living that the dead have 
come to life again, and that those who had departed 
have returned (again). And it will come to pass, 
when they have severally recognised those whom they 
now know, then judgement will grow strong, and those 
things which before were spoken of will come. (51) And 
it will come to pass that when that appointed day has 
gone by, that then shall the aspect of those who are con- 
demned be afterwards clianged, and the glory of those who 
are justified. For the aspect of those who now act 
wickedly will become worse than is that of such as 
suffer torment. Also (as for) the glory of those who 
have now been justified in My law, who have had 
understanding in their life, and who have planted in 
their heart the root of wisdom, then their splendour 
will be glorified in changes, and the form of their face 
> Charles' translatioD has been used. 
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will be turned into the light of their beauty, that they 
may be able to acquire and receive the world which does 
not die, which is then promised to them.' " The writer 
proceeds to expatiate on the transformation of the evil 
and the good. " They will respectively be transformed, 
the latter into the splendour of the angels, and the 
former will mainly waste away in wonder at the visions 
and in the beholding of the forms." But those who 
shall behold the world which is now invisible to them 
" shall be made like unto the angels, and be made eqiuU 
to the stars, and they shall be changed into every form 
they desire, from beauty into loveliness, and from light 
into the splendour of glory." ' " Moreover there will 
then be excellency in the righteous surpassing that in 
the angels." 

We here encounter an exceptionally spiritual view of 

tiie resurrection in a Jewish writing. The resemblances 

, presented to St. Paul's account in 1 

i'Oinpanaon of *^ 

itaruoii aii.i Corinthians are: (1) A transformation 
of both dead and living takes place. (2) 
This transformation is necessary in order that they may 
be assimilated to and fitted for the world which is 
invisible and everlasting. Here we have the same idea 
as in ' mortal must put on immortality,' ' corruption 
doth not inherit incorruption.' (3) The various grades 
of glory through which the righteous shall pass 
resemble^ the passage from 2 Cor. quoted in the foot- 
note, and the comparison of their glory to that of the 
stars may be illustrated by 1 Cor. 15. 41. On the 
other hand we note these differences from St. Paul: 
(1) the change does not take place at the moment of 
the resurrection, but at a subsequent period when the 

'Cf. 2 Cor. 3. 18, ficTa/topipoiL'Ufffa dtri diitji (is S6(ai'. 
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Day of Judgement has passed. This delay in the trans- 
formation is to ensure the recognition of the risen dead 
by the living. (2) A resurrection of the wicked is 
spoken of and a corresponding transformation or 
degradation of their appearance ; St. Paul is silent on 
this subject. (3) The judgement is not mentioned in 
this connexion by St. Paul. 

A passage in the Rabbinical treatise Bercschith Rabba 
(95) should be quoted in connexion with the Baruch 
passage. It is there stated that the Holy _ 
One will heal in the future world every- to St. Paul's 
thing which He has stricken in this : man °° ""*' 
rises indeed with his old infirmities, blindness, lame- 
ness, etc., in order that his identity may be established, 
but these deficiencies are then immediately made good.* 
A partial glorification of the earthly body is here 
implied. Other allusions' to this transformation are 4 
Mace. 9. 22, where it is said of one of the sons of 
Eleazar when undergoing persecution that uxrvep ev irvpi 
ft.eTaayjrifiaTi'CotJi.evoi eli atpdapa-tav litrineivev 
evyevum ray <rrpe^\ai (cf. Phil. 3. 21): and passages 
in Ethiopic Enoch which speak of the risen righteous 
as ' becoming angels in heaven ' (51. 4), as being 
clothed with garments of glory (62. 15), and being 
transformed and clad in shining light (108. 11, 12). 
The earliest mention of the transformation, which has 
doubtless influenced later writings is Dan. 12. 2, 3, 
which speaks of the resurrection to everlasting life and 
to everlasting contempt, when ' they that be wise shall. 



■Weber, 370. The same treatise {Ber. Sab. 28) speaks of the 
resurrection-body being built up out of a small fragment of the back- 
bone which remains indestructible. 

' Quoted by Teichmann, 
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shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever.' 

It must, however, be remembered that the Baruch 
passage above-quoted by no means represents the 
normal Babbinic view of the resurrection. Beside 
the more spiritual view of the future world, another and 
perhaps a commoner view prevailed, which represented 
it as merely a continuation of the material enjoyments 
of the present life, in which eating, drinking, and 
marriage go on as before ; Behemoth and Leviathan are 
reserved as the food for the righteous in that future 
age.* Clearly such materialistic views of the future 
life did not require any transformation of man's mortal 
body before he could enter into the enjoyment of it. 
It may, however, be reasonably inferred from the 
Baruch passage, which though later than St. Paul is 
apparently uninfluenced by Christian views, that the 
more spiritually-minded of Jewish thinkers in the time 
of St. Paul were familiar with the conception of a trans- 
figured resurrection-body, and that ' to some extent 
tlie Pauline teaching on the resurrection was not 
an innovation, but an able and developed exposition 
of ideas that were current in the Judaism of the 
time.' " 

Two of the figures which St. Paul uses in connexion 
witli the resurrection may here receive illustration. 
In the first place, the metaphor of the grain was 
apparently already in use among the Rabbis as a proof 

' Weber, 402. 2 Ead. 6. 52. Bar. 29. 

' Charles, Baruch, p. 82, note in loc. The question with which the 
Baruch passage opens (49. 2) is, however, placed by him among the 
passages wiiere the text of the book ' is dependent on the N.T. or on 
«ome lost common source ' (p. Ixxviii. f. ), 



or an illustration of the resurrection. We find it at 
any rate in later Rabbinical treatises, », . . . 
where, however, the contrast between the the grain of 
bare grain sown in the earth and the full 
flower is used to support the puerile fancy that the 
dead will arise in the clothes in which they were 
buried. ' The corn issues from the earth not naked 
but clothed: how much more the body of man ' {San- 
hedrin, 90 6). Rabbis on tlieir death-bed consequently 
gave express injunctions about their grave-clothes.' 
The clothing which St. Paul has in mind (verses 53, 54, 
2 C. 5. 2-4) is the new spiritual body which is to be 
received from God: the nakedness (2 C. 5. 3) which 
he elsewhere fears is that of the disembodied spirit 
before receiving its new body. We may perhaps trace 
here the spiritualising of a metaphor which was em- 
ployed in a more material sense in Rabbinic circles. 

The metaphor of clothing which St. Paul applies 
here and in 2 Corinthians to the entrance upon the 
state of immortality finds a parallel in the 
' garments of glory ' or ' of light ' in which ciothmg.'and 
Jewish writers speak of the risen dead as 'g-v-n^'of"'"" 
being clad; Slav. En. 22. 8, 'Take from body- (verse 
Enoch his earthly robe . . . and clothe him 
with the raiment of My glory'; Eth. En. 62. 15, 16, 
'garments of glory . . . garments of life'; 108. 12; cf. 
also Apoc. John 3 4, 5, etc., and 2 Esd. 2. 39, 'splendi- 
das tunicas a domino acceperunt.' Sometimes these 
garments of glory, by which are intended the glorified 
bodies awaiting the righteous dead, are spoken of as pre- 

1 Weber, 370. Teichmann (p. 46) refers also to Ketbuboth 111 b 
for this fancy. Our Lord's words in John 12. 24, idv |i4| & k^kkos toC 
trCrou wfiruv ds Tr)ii yriv &iro6dvT|, outAs iibvo% jxtrw Hlv Si itroSivg, 
woXiv Kapwiv <t>lpci, present a striking parallel to 1 C. 15. 36, 37. 
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existent in heaven. The clearest instances of this idea 
occur iu the Aseciision of Isaiah, wliich is, as we saw, a 
comhination of Jewish and Christian materials made not 
later than the second century. We there read, 4. i6, 
' Sancti autem cum domino venient cum vestibus suis 
quae supra repositae sunt in septimo coelo'; 11. 40, 
' vestes vestras in septimo coelo repositas,' etc. It is 
pcssible that this idea of a pre-existent heavenly body 
prepared for the ri^liteous was present to the mind of 
St. Paul when he spoke of ' God giving to the seed a body 
as he willed,' though no stress can be laid on this point. 
In tiie earlier part of this fifteenth chapter of 1 
Corinthians (verses 20-28) occurs the one passage in 
St. Taul whicli may be thought to approxi- 
mate to the belief in a millennium, and 
which at any rate appears to stand in a 
close relation to current Jewish ideas as 
The passage is a very vexed one, and the 
difficulties attaching to its interpretation are hardly 
less than those wliich are met with in the section 
dealing with the heavenly and the earthly man in this 
same chapter. It is necessary to form a clear idea as 
to the order of events, which is sliglitly inverted in St. 
Taul's description of them. In the first place, a 
universal resurrection appears to be spoken of. 'As in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive' 
(verse 22). The TracTey in tlie first clause is certainly 
meant to have a universal application ; and there seems 
to be no sufficient reason for limiting its meaning, as 
many commentators do, in the second clause to those 
who are Christ's. It is true that the Apostle is not here 
specially concerned with the resurrection of unbelievers. 
Tlien, there are various stages in the resurrection. 



Tlie reign of 
Ulirist niid tlin 
McHBiuuic 
reign. 

to the end. 



iC 



it 

1 



Each man rises in his own Ta-y/xa, a word which is 
derived from military language, and may best be 
rendered by 'corps' or 'troop." First comes the his- 
torical resurrection of Christ, then {eireira) after an 
interval of uncertain length, the resurrection of ' those 
who are Christ's ' at His second coming, then {eiTo) 
after another interval comes ' the end.' But between 
the resurrection of 01 tou ^pta-ToO and ' the end' there 
intervenes a reign of Christ. This reign of Christ is 
occupied with the final destruction of all that is opposed 
to God (' every principality and every authority and 
power '), the last enemy to be destroyed being death, and 
' the end ' is ushered in by the delivery of the kingdom 
over to God the Father and the subjection of the Son. 
Two inferences may then.in the opinion of the present 
writer, be legitimately drawn from this passage. (1) 
The resurrection of those who are Christ's is not 'the 
end,' but is succeeded by a reign of Christ, and the 
future age only begins at the close of this reign. The 
sequence avapyii . . . eirerra . . , etra seems to require 
an interval between the second and the third points or 
stages alluded to, as there is undoubtedly an interval 
between the first and the second. If we may judge 
from similarly constructed sentences in St. Paul, elra 
cannot refer to a period of time simultaneous with that 

' It is used in Xenophon and Polybins for a ' division ' or 
'brigade,* constantly in the latter writer, sunietiines to represent 
the Latin 'nianipulus' (6. 24. 6). So too in JoBephus, B.J. i. 9. 1, 
iii. 4. 2; in B.J. ii. 8. 3 it is used of the ' order or 'sect' of the 
Sadducees {ZaSSovKoiot ii ri Scvrtpor riytm). In the LXX it always 
has a military sense, meaning either a ' standan^ (in Numbers, f,.g. 
2. 2), 'a body of foot-soldiers' (c.;/. 1 S. 4. lO), or simply 'a troop" 
(2 S. 23. 13). Cf. also the use of the word in the 1st Kp. of Clement 
37. 3 (41. I), who is borrowing from St. Paul, ou irivrci dalr frapxoi 
o^Si x'^'^^PX"* • • ■ a^^* ^KaffTos cV ry Idlif} TAyfiari t4 iTriTaaai/jLfva 
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which is indicated by eirfira} (2) If the resurrection 
is to extend to all (verse 22), and the resurrection at 
the coming of Christ is limited to those who are 
("hrist's, St. I'anl seems to hint at a second and later 
resurrection of those who in this life did not believe in 
Christ. The words ' each in his own order ' (e/cao-Tor 
ei' TO) ISui) TuynuTt — the insertion of iSlw serves to 
i.solate the several Tuyfiara) also appear to indicate a 
plurality of Tuyfiura. The word Tiiyfia in its literal 
sense is hardly applicable to Christ's resurrection, 
which was the resurrection of One Person only and not 
of a company : aUhouyh, in the metaphorical sense, 
which seems to have become common, it might be so 
applied (see note on last page). St. Paul, then, without 
entering further into the subject, seems to imply a resur- 
rection of another rdyima (the unbelievers) falling during 
or at the close of the reign of Christ, shortly before the 
final consummation. It is true that elsewhere in his 
Epistles St. Paul generally maintains a silence as to the 
question whether there is to be a resurrection of un- 
believers, although his belief in such a resurrection is 
sufficiently indicated by llom. 2. 5 f., 1 C. 6. 2, and 11. 
32 ;^ but the above seems to be a legitimate inference ar- 
rived at by the exegesis of this passage taken by itself. 

* Cf. 1 Cor. 15. 5-8, ufftOtj Ki}0a, dra [iTrtiTo] . . . f-rrfiTa . . . ftretra 
. . . cXto. [firfira]. In the following passages we have Trpdrov {-tos) 
. . . tha\lir€iTa) : I Thess. 4. 17, 1 C. 15. 46, I Tim. 2. 13, 3. 10. 
In all these instances the order is chronological ; in 1 C. 12. 28 
{rpurrov . , . SeiJTfpov , . . rplrov . . . ^ireiTa . . . (veira [(Tra]) the order 
is one of eminence or dignity. 

^Cf. Acts 24. 15, iXrlSa ix^*' • • • i'Vaaraaiv p^Wfiv iaeaBai SiKaluv 
Tt Kai aSlxuv; and our Lord's words in Lnke 14. 14 (4p t^ dcaffrdaci 
Twv StKoiuy) and John 5. 29 {fii di/dcrraatv ^u^r , , . els avdaraatv 
Kplaeus). The ordinary Jewish view was certainly that the resurrec- 
tion was a privilege reserved for the righteous and was part of their 
reward (Weber, 390 ff.). And this view appears in Phil. 3. 11, cf 
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m. 



I 



We must now endeavour to reconstruct a picture of 
the reign of Messiah and the beginning of the future 
aee as it was conceived by Jewish writers „, ^ . , 

o ' ,, The Jewish 

of the time. There was naturally a con- picture of the 
siderable variety of views as to the course *^7the'enT" 
of events, especially with regard to the 
transition from the reign of Messias to the future age 
(wn D^iy) ; still a fairly consistent picture may be 
drawn. In the forefront come the signs of the end, 
the tribulations or woes of the Messiah which occupy 
a place in all accounts of the end. These are followed 
by the appearance of Messiah and his reign on earth. 
The resurrection of the just apparently takes place at 
the beginning of this reign : it is a privilege reserved 
for Israel.' The predominant feature in the reign of 
Messiah is the exaltation of Israel above the enemies 
which have oppressed it in this world. According to 
the Rabbinic writers the reign begins with the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem and the Temple and ends with the 
destruction of the last enemies,* described in the 
language of Ezekiel as Gog and Magog.* The kingdom 
of the Messiah is to be universal and to take the place 
of the fourth world-power, namely the Iloman Empire.* 
'Every nation which knows not Israel and has not 
trodden down the seed of Jacob shall indeed be spared. 
And this because some out of every nation will be 
subjected to thy people. But all those who have ruled 
over you, or have known you, shall be given up to the 
sword.'' In the Assumption of Moses the vengeance 
upon Israel's enemies is spoken of at one time as the 

> Weber, 368, 39U. 

' Are there instances of the Rabbinical use of the phrase ' the last 
enemies ' ? 
•Weber, 371 flf. * Ibid., 382, Baruch, 39. » Barucb, 72. 
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work of the angel (Michael), and a little later as the 
work of God Himself ' But the vengeance is generally 
regarded as being inflicted by the Messiah. The war 
with the world-powers ends, in most of the accounts, 
with a final gathering of the nations (Gog and Magog) 
to attack the Messiah, and their overthrow at His 
hands. They are led by a person who is spoken of 
sometimes as 'the last leader,'" sometimes as Armilus 
(a corruption either of Itomulus, or of e/oij/to'Xaoy),* 
who is to be the incarnation of all iniquity (cf. the 
picture of ' the man of sin ' in 2 Thess. 2). To meet 
the powers of this last leader the ten lost tribes will 
return from the lands in which they have hitherto 
been scattered (Arzareth = ' another land ' in 2 Esd. 
13. 45), and will join themselves to the Messiah, who 
will stand on Mount Zion and convict the leader and 
his host of their iniquities and then destroy them.* 
The destruction of death and of Satan also forms part 
of the final victory of the Messiah. 'Et requiescet 
seculum, tt eMiwjudiir mors et infernus claudet os 
suum '; * 'And then His kingdom will appear throughout 
all His creation, and then Satan will be no more and 
sorrow will depart with him ';* ' they will all complete 
their days in peace and joy and live without a Satan 
or other corrupter'; 'no Satan nor any evil one shall 
oppose Israel, and the earth shall be pure from thence- 
forth for ever.'' 

The duration of the Messianic age is variously given. 
In a quite unicjue passage in 2 Esdras it is represented 
as lasting for 400 years, at the end of which time the 

' Ass. Mos., 10. 2-8. - ' Dux ultimue,' Bar. 40. 

» Weber, a6r>, .387. *2 Esd. 13, Bar. 40. 

' I'seiitlo-Pliilo Ant. Bibl. liber {Mikropreibutikou, p. 296). 
"Ass, Moa., 10. I. 'Jub., 23, 50, 
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Messiah dies with all who drew breath, and the earth 
returns to its primaeval silence for seven days, which are 
followed by the beginning of the new age with the re- 
surrection and judgement.' According to other accounts 
the Messianic reign was to last for 40, 600, 1000, or 
2000 years, or for three generations.* It is regarded 
both as the end of the present age and the beginning 
of the future age ; the exact point of transition from 
the one into the other is not always definitely fixed.' 
It is a time of general material prosperity and of fruit- 
fulness of nature, when the vine will bear a thousand 
branches and manna will descend and Behemoth and 
Leviathan will be given to be food for the saints.* The 
new age in most accounts begins with a world-judge- 
ment, with which is sometimes connected a resurrection; 
the latter event is thus variously placed at the beginning 
or end of the Messianic age. For the latter view we 
have the passage in 2 Esdras 7 referred to above, and 
Bar. 30, ' When the time of the advent of the Messiah 
is fulfilled (as contrasted with the time when " the 
Messiah will begin to be revealed," 29. 3), and He will 
return in glory (? to heaven, so Charles), then all who 
have fallen asleep in hope (of Him) shall rise again.' 
The language here, although it is not free from the 
suspicion of Christian interpolation,' bears a striking 
resemblance to that of St. Paul, as does also the 
picture of the bliss wliich will succeed the final victory 
of the Messiah over His enemies in the last passage 

'7. 28-44- ^ Weber, ,372 f. 

'Bar. 74, 'For that time is the consummation of that which is 
corruptible and the beginning of that which is not corruptible.' 
*Bar. 29, Weber, 381. 

•Probably the words ' auj He will return in glory' and 'of Him ' 
are interpolations. 
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which we will quote : ' And it will come to pass when 
He has brought low everything that is in the world, 
and has sat down in peace for the age on the throne of 
His kingdom, that joy will then be revealed and rest 
appear.' ^ 

We can hardly fail to recognize that these Jewish 
CompariBoii of P'ctures of the end have to a certain extent, 
tiie JewUh ami however remotely, influenced and formed 

1 auiiiie con- 

ceptions of tiia the framework of St. Paul's language in this 
eschatological section in Cor. 15. 20-28. 

(1) We have in St. Paul a universal reign of Christ 
as distinguished from the final reign of God the Father. 
So in the Jewish accounts we have a reign of Messiah 
preceding the future age. 

(2) The purpose of this reign of Christ is, as in the 
Jewish accounts, the destruction of the last enemies of 
God's people. 

(3) The resurrection of the just falls at the beginning 
of this reign, as in several of the Jewish accounts, but 
there is a hint of a second and later resurrection towards 
the close of the reign, a position which the resurrection 
also occupies in other Jewish works. 

(4) The judgement, though not mentioned here by 
St. Paul, must succeed the resurrection of the believers, 
who, we are told elsewhere, are to be assessors at it (1 
C. 6. 2-3). In the Jewish accounts the judgement 
closes the Messianic reign, and the saints are assessors 
at it. 

On the other hand, the differences between the 
Pauline and the Jewish pictures are no less clearly 
marked : 

(1) The enemies are no longer the earthly enemies 
' Bar. 73. 
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of Israel, but the spiritual powers of wickedness in 
heavenly places with which the Christian is at war. 
Christ's triumph over these forces was partially com- 
pleted on the Cross (Col. 2. 15): by His Resurrection 
and Ascension God raised Him above them (Eph. 1. 
20-2 2, where the same passages from the Psalms [110. i 
and 8. 6] are referred to as here) ; but their final sub- 
jection and annihilation {Karapyeiv) is reserved until 
• the end.' 

(2) The reigu of Christ is not an earthly kingdom 
blessed with material prosperity. 

(3) There is nothing in Jewish writings correspond- 
ing to the great conception of the final surrendering of 
the kingdom and the subjection of the Son to the 
Father. 

We may note, lastly, that, if the passage in 1 C. 1 5 
haa been correctly interpreted, the order of events there 
given does not differ widely from that de- Compari-on of 
scribed in a work which, whatever its origin, ^^ ^'"' »•"* 
bears an unmistakably Jewish stamp — the of st.'jShm^°* 
Apocalypse of St. John. The order of events in that 
work is as follows : 

The millennium. — Satan bound for 1000 years. 
Those who had not worshipped the beast lived and 
reigned with Christ for 1000 years. 'The first resur- 
rection.' The rest of the dead lived not until the end 
of the 1000 years (20. 2-6). 

The last enemies. — Satan loosed for a short time to 
deceive the nations and to gather them to the war. 
Destruction of the enemies and casting of Satan into 
the lake of fire (20. 7-10). 

The judgemeTit.— Death and Hades cast into the lake 
of fire (20. 11-15). 
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The future, world. — New heaven and earth. The 
new Jerusalem (21). 

Before leaving 1 Corinthians, we may note in 

passing two not uninteresting verbal coincidences, 

, , which seem to show that even in giving 

Two verbal . , , , ,.„.,. 

paraiieh with expression to the thought of the futibty 
of this life without a future resurrection, 
St. Paul was using the language of his time. (1) With 
1 C. 15. 19 compare Baruch 21. 13, 'For if there 
were tliis life only which here belongs to all men, 
nothing could be more bitter than this." (2) With 
1 C. 15. 30, ' Why do we also stand in jeopardy every 
hour ? ' compare 2 Esd. 7. 89, ' In eo tempore coni- 
moratae servierunt cum labore Altissimo et omni hora 
sustinuerunt pcriciiluvi, uti perfecte custodirent legisla- 
toris legem.' ' 

III. Later views of the end in 2 Corinthians and Philippians. 
The only other passage where St. Paul treats the 
subject of eschatology at any length is 2 Cor. 4. 16- 
5.10; and a change or development in the views here 
expressed is at once apparent. The most noticeable 
point is that man is represented as passing immediately 
at tlie moment of death into the presence of Christ. 
Nothing is here said of an intermediate state of sleep 
as in 1 Thessalonians, nothing of a waiting for the 
change which will take place at the moment of the 
coming of Christ as in 1 Corinthians. In the place of 
this we read,' ' we know that if the earthly house of our 

' Charles says, ' this verse may be drawn from 1 C. 15. 19, or else 
both from a common source.' In view of the general character of 
the book, the former alternative does not seem probable, unless the 
verse is a later Christian interpolation. 

'In the preceding verse we have a Pauline phrase, 'quando 
separari incipiunt a vaso corrnptibili ' (cf. 2 C. 4. 7, 1 C. 15. 53, 54). 

^5. 1,6-8. 
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tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from God 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens'- 
knowing that whilst we are at home in the body we 
are absent from the Lord ... we are of good courage, 
and desire rather to be absent from the body and to be 
at home w,th the Lord.' That the union of the soul 
Tl .k"1 ? P^^°' immediately after its separation 
from the body is still more explicitly stated in Phil, 
i- 23, 1 am in a strait betwixt two, having the desire 
to depart and be with Christ (x^. i^sX ev^S 

better. The building from God which awaits the soul 
IS already prepared for it in heaven (ivoMe.) and is 
en ered upon at the moment of death. \L Lguai 
shows a wide departure from that used in 1 Thessf 
onians where the sleeping dead are not apparenly 
regarded as in the presence of Christ, for it is on y a^ 

meet Him m the air. Again the future life is more 
spmtually conceived, and instead of the idea of a 
glorified resurrection-body which we meet with in 
1 Cor., we here seem to approach the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul apart from the body « ol 

(the spirit) IS daily renewed. The body is a burden 
.eighmg down the soul (5. 4). The spirit which GoJ 
has given us is the earnest of our resurrection (5. 5) 

Two influences appear to have been at work in 
flttl^^^ ''''-' -^- - '- ^P-'e'a views ;; 

|ew.dmet (1892,: ^i^.m^.r^'^l %^^;'^p^^^^^^. 
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The first of these was undoubtedly the experience 
througli which he had recently passed. The interval 
(1) lufluence of between the writing of the two Corinthian 
the Apostle's letters was one of the most anxious periods 

""*'' in the Apostle's life. Whatever be the 
meaning of the fighting with beasts at Ephesus to 
which he alludes in the first letter, he had clearly been 
more than once in danger of his life during the latter 
part of his stay in that city, at the time of and 
immediately after the despatch of the first letter. His 
depression of mind was increased by his anxiety about 
the Corinthian Church and his failing to find Titus at 
Troas (2 C. 2. 13). The second letter is full of allus- 
sions to his afflictions. ' We would not have you 
ignorant concerning our affliction which befel us in 
Asia, that we were weighed down exceedingly, beyond 
our power, insonmch that we despaired even of life ; 
yea we ourselves have had the answer (or sentence) of 
death within ourselves ' (1. 8, 9). ' We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels ' (4. 7). ' We which are 
alive are always delivered unto death for Jesus' sake ' 
(4. 11). 'Afflicted on every side — without fightings, 
within fears ' (7. 5 ). On three occasions he enumerates 
the perils through which he had passed.* The depression 
caused by these afflictions, many of them fresh in his 
mind, will account largely for the altered aspect in 
which the state after death is regarded. The language 
is that of a man who is looking death in the face, and 
who does not expect to live to witness the coming of 
his Lord. The joyful expectation of the speedy coming 
of Christ which we find in 1 Thessalonians is now 
given up, and the Apostle's thoughts are earnestly 
'4. 8-1 1, 6. 4-10, 11. 23-28. 
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turned to tlie state of the soul immediately after its 
departure from the body, a subject which in the earlier 
Epistles occupies a quite subordinate position. He 
shrinks from the idea of a ' nakedness ' of the soul after 
death, and a separation, for however short a period, 
from the Lord. It is possible that we may see the' 
germ of this idea of ' nakedness ' in the metaphor of 
the -yy/xvof /coWo? in 1 Corinthians, and that further 
reflection or possibly a question of the Corinthians had 
led him to correct the inference to which that metaphor 
might lead, that the soul was for any length of time to 
be naked and absent from the Lord. 

But the personal sufferings of the Apostle, of which 
we find some traces already in the eariier letter, are not 
sufficient by themselves to explain the 
altered point of view. The other influence of Hettlo 
which may here be traced is that of """"*'"• 
Hellenistic literature and the Book of Wisdom in 
particular. We shall see elsewhere' the convincing 
reasons which have been adduced to prove the Apostle's 
acquaintance with that book. The grounds for tracing 
a connexion with it in the present passage are as 
follows. 

(a) The metaphor of the earthly tahcrnade and the 
idea of the' body weighing down the soul. In Wisdom 
9. IS we read (hduoTov yap awua 
^apiue, ^,^i,, ,a\ /SplOei to y.USe, wrtlirBook 
(rKnvot voOv iroXucppofTiSa. Now, as Grafe''' '''^^'"'°'"- 
points out, the metaphor of a tent for the body was 
widespread among Greek philosophers (Pythagoreans 
and Platonists), and the view that the body is a 
burden or prison to the soul (o-5/xa o-^/xa) was a 
•pp. 223ff. 'O/Kcii. 
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common one with Platonists and Stoics, and was a 
fundamental idea of the Alexandrian philosophy. It 
would not therefore be necessary to infer from the use 
of similar language in St. Paul anything more than a 
general acquaintance on his part with Alexandrian 
literature. But the occurrence of the same expressions 
(eV/'yeioj-yew^e? : ctk^co? : Papiw-^apvvu)) in conjunc- 
tion points to a literary connexion. And this supposi- 
tion is borne out by other noticeable parallels between 
the two passages. These are the use of evapetrroi 
(W. 9. lO, 2 C. 5. 9), and W. 9. i6, koi fxoXis 
etKol^ofiev TO. eiri yni compared with 2 0. 5. 6, ' we 
walk by faith, not by sight.' The word a-Knvot is 
confined in Biblical Greek to these two passages. 

(b) The idea of an immortality of the soul. As a 
liteiary connexion is practically established between 
the two passages quoted above, it is reasonable to 
suppose that St. Paul's language is influenced by other 
passages in the same book. Now that book, in keeping 
with the general doctrine of Alexandrian philosophy, 
does not teach a resurrection of the body, but regards 
tlie righteous as immortal and holds that the eoul 
immediately after death is united with God. ' Righteous- 
ness is immortal," God created man for incorruption 
and made him an image of His own proper being,' ' the 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God. ... In 
the eyes of the foolish they seemed to have died . . . 
hut they are in peace. For even if in the sight of men 
they be punished, their hope is full of immortality,' ' a 
righteous man though he die before his time shall be 
at" rest," ' the righteous live for ever." The doctrine of 
Wisdom is, then, that the righteous never really dies, 
'W. 1. 15,2. 23,3. iff., 4. 7,5. 15. 
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but his soul passes at death to God. There can be 
little doubt that these ideas have influenced St. Paul's 
language. But it is too much to say with Pfleiderer 
and Teichmann that St. Paul has abandoned the hope 
of a bodily resurrection as held by Palestinian Judaism 
for the spiritual immortality of Wisdom and the Alex- 
andrian school. The ideas of a bodily resurrection, of 
judgement, and of the Parousia were clearly retained by 
the Apostle to the end of his life.' Teichmann's words 
are (p. 67), " the resurrection of Christians is rendered 
not only unnecessary by 2 Cor. 5, but quite impos- 
sible." He further holds (p. 6 5 f.) that the judgement 
of each individual before the tribunal of Christ . 
(2 C. 5. 10) takes place immediately after his death 
as soon as he enters the heavenly world. These 
statements are quite unwarranted by St. Paul's " 
language. We should rather say that, in consequence 
of the Apostle's immediate expectation of death, his 
idea of the intermediate state receives development; 
the doctrine of the resurrection is certainly not given 
up, but here falls into the background. The language 
of Wisdom with regard to the state of the soul after 
death is drawn upon, but the doctrine of that book of 
an immortality of the soul to the exclusion of a bodily 
resurrection is not adopted. The ' building from God, 
the house not made with hands,' with which the soul 
is to be clothed may well be another expression for the 
spiritual body of the earlier letter. St. Paul has not 
attempted to bring his earlier and his later language 
into entire agreement. His personal sufferings and the 
growing conviction that he would not live to witness 

> 2 C. 1. 9, 4. 14, Phil. 3. II : 2 C. 5. lo, 2 Tim. 4. I : 1 Tim. 6. 14, 
2 Tim. 4. 8, Tit. 2. 13. 
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the Parousia, led him to fix his thoughts on the state 
of the soul immediately after death, and to the assur- 
ance that death could not part him from his Lord 
(of. llom. 8. 38), and he then found a support for this 
belief in the spiritual hopes of the Alexandrian school. 
" He borrows from Wisdom the form of expression for a 
conviction of his faith which he had arrived at in quite 
another way." * 

(c) The doctnne of the Spirit. Another connexion 
has been traced between St. Paul's language in this 
passage and the Book of Wisdom. It is said that St. 
Paul's doctrine of the irvev/ia and the part which it 
plays in man's hope of immortality in being an ' earnest' 
of his resurrection is derived from the language used 
about aoipia in the apocryphal book. 'Zocpla is there 
described as a subtle spirit which penetrates through 
all spirits, a breath of the power of God and an emana- 
tion from His glory, " which reneweth all things (tu 
■jravTa Acaiw'J^ei, cf. avaKmvovrai, 2 C. 4. 1 6), and from 
generation to generation passing into holy souls renders 
them friends to God and prophets."* But this 
parallel, which should be taken in connexion with St. 
Paul's other statements with regard to the Holy Spirit, 
does not bear directly on his eschatology, and as 
Grafe has shown, the similarity has been exaggerated, 
and lies in the form only, and not in the matter. 

On reviewing the three fundamental passages in 
which St. Paul dwells on the future life, we find, then, 
that in tlie two earlier accounts Babbinical conceptions 
of a bodily resurrection with the attendant circum- 
stances of the last trump and the descent of Christ 
have left their mark on the Apostle's language. In 

'Grafe, op. cit. p. 276. ^Sap. Sal. 7. 22-27. 
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the third passage we trace the influence of the more 
spiritual ideas of Alexandria. It has been suggested 
that St. Paul's acquaintance with the Book of Wisdom 
was due to his intercourse with the learned Alexandrian 
Jew, ApoUos ; however that may be, it is certain that 
shortly after the time in which St. Paul came into 
contact with him, at the time when the letters to the 
Corinthians and Eomans were written (in which the 
most marked similarities occur), he had made a careful 
study of that book, the language of which rather largely 
moulded his forms of expression on certain topics, if it 
did not actually transform some of his ideas. The 
combination of the more material views of Eabbinism 
with the larger and more spiritual views of Alexandria 
may be considered to be one of the great services 
which St. Paul rendered to the formulation of Christian 
doctrine. * 

' See Pfleiderer, PatdinUnma, 284 : Teichmann, 74. 
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NOTE ON THE MAN OF SIN (2 THESS. II.). 

The question of the meaning of ' the Man of Sin,' ' the son 
of lawlessness' or 'the opposer,' and the person or force 
which delays his appearing (2 Thess. 2) is one which has 
given rise to a great deal of discussion, and is too large a 
subject for a thorough investigation in this Essay. We will 
here merely indicate the lines on which recent commentators 
have sought to arrive at a solution of it. We find a belief 
existing from the earliest time in the Christian Church of 
an opponent of Christ, a false Messiah, who is to appear in 
the last times, to whom St. John gives the name of Anti- 
christ. The hints contained as to his character and appear- 
ing in the New Testament are very fragmentary ; but the 
Fathers, from Irenaeus onwards, have a great deal of infor- 
mation about him which is not derived from the N.T. 
From whence did they get this additional information 1 
Some of the traits which they mention {e.g., that Antichrist 
is to come of the tribe of Dan, that he is to appear in 
Jerusalem and to rebuild the Temple) seem to show that 
they are repeating fragments of a legend which took its 
rise in Jetcish circles. It is urged that the details which 
they give are generally of too precise and too coherent a 
character to be the capricious invention of later writers, and 
must, therefore, have been handed down to them by oral 
tradition from an earlier age. The theory which is supported 
by the latest authority on the subject,' is that there was a 

' Bouaaet, Der Antichrist (Giittingen, 1895), following up a sug- 
gestion of Ouukel. See also Bousset's article, "Antichrist," in the 
recent Encyclopaedia liiblica, vol. I. 1899, 



very old Jewish dragon myth (derived from Babylonia) of 
a monster who was to appear at the end of the world and 
to storm heaven and to assume the attributes of God. 
Certain parts of this legend were taken over by primitive 
Christianity from Judaism and became the basis of the 
doctrine of Antichrist. This doctrine was at various times 
modified by definite historical events; the attempt of 
Caligula to set up his statue in the Temple and the belief 
in the future reappearance of Nero afl'ected subsequent 
pictures of Antichrist. But the legend was not political in 
its origin : the expectation of the appearance of a monster 
of iniquity is older than the Roman Empire. " The ovo/xos 
expectation of 2 Thess. is, therefore, not the capricious 
invention of an individual, but only the expression of a 
belief which has had a long history, and which, at that 
time, was very widely spread." ' 
^; Whatever we may think of the suggested theory of an 

original Jewish dragon myth, there can be little doubt that 

1 the doctrine of Antichrist has a Jewish background. Jewish 

tradition, as we have seen, constantly pictured a general 
apostasy before the end, when the enemies of Israel were to 
assemble to fight against the Messiah, led by a man who 
was to be the incarnation of wickedness, who is sometimes 
spoken of as 'the last leader' (Apoc. Bar. 40), and who 

I with his host will be destroyed by the breath of the Messiah's 

mouth. The pictures of the last struggle are drawn from 
the account of Gog and Magog in Ezek. 38, and from the 
description of Antiochus Epiphanes in Dan. 9 and 11. 
It is true that there is a lack of early Rabbinical evidence 
for this monster of iniquity. At a later period in Rabbinical 
lore he is designated Armilus, and is described as combining 
in his person all that is opposed to God and all hatred 
against God's people.* The description, though late, could 
never have been taken over from Christianity into Judaism ; 
the lack of early Rabbinical attestation for the belief is 
probably due to its being adopted by the Christians and to 
the important part which it played in their expectation of 
the second coming of Christ. The apocalyptic literature, 

> Unnkel, Schtip/ung ttnd Chaos in Until and Kndztit (Giittingen, 
1895), pp. 221-225. 
"Weber, 365 f. 
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to some extent, supplies us with the early Jewish evidence 
required. The two earh'est notices appear to be : 

(1)2 Esd. 5. I if, where among the signs and wonders 
that shall precede the end of the world it is mentioned 
that, after the destruction of the fourth kingdom (Rome),' 
' one shall reign whom the inhabitants of the earth look not 
for '2, at a time of general impiety. The miracles of the 
sun shining at night and the moon at midday (verse 4) are 
those which we are elsewhere told that Antichrist shall 
work.' 

(2) Orac. Sihyll. iii. 60 ff. 

60 '/ft'- yap, ojtot' oi' diiov Sia/J^trerat dS/i^ 

iTtto-ii' iv avdpunrouTiv [drop Ta Ikoatt' d.yoptv(r<o 
oa-a-aii tv irokiaiv fiipona KaKOTJjTa <f>ipov(riv. 
tK St 2c;8a<rT»;i'wi'] ^^et HtXiap /itToirurdev 
KOI cTTi/o-ei opiuiv v^o$, artjiTfi St 0aXdcr(rav, 
ijcAtof irvpofvra peyav ka/jLirpdv Tt trtXijnjv, 
Ktti veKVWi tTTrjcrei Kal o-jj^ara iroXXa jrocijtrti 
avOpioirois' aAX' ov)(l T(kt>T<t>6pa ecr<r(T' iv avrcu 
uAAd jrXdva, Kal Sij fiipoTra^ TrdXAoiis Tt jrXoj^o-ti 
TTto-TODS T ckXcktous 0' 'E)8paioi)S dvofiovi T( Kal aXXovs 

70 avepas, of Tii'£9 ov ttcu 0(ov \6yov (l(Ti!)KOV(Tav. 
aXX ottot' av fitydXoio dtov neKda-oxriv dvukai 
KOI 8iii'a/(is <f)Koy6t(r(Ta St' oiS/xaros €S yaiav ij^ti, 
Kal ]itX.iap (/>Xc^ct Kal v]r(p<f)id\ovi dvdpiiirovi 
7r<£i'Tas, ocroi toi5t<j) wi(ttiv Ivtrroii/jcravTo. 
Kal Tore Sj; ttos Koa-fios vwal iraXdp,-g(ri yvMoiKos 
iiT(TiTai dp)(6p.evo'i Kal TTfiOop.tvoi irtpl jravTos. 

The bulk of this book of the Sibylline Oracles goes back to 
the second century B.C. The first 96 lines are, however, 
later. The date of the particular section from which these 
words are quoted is fixed with tolerable certainty to about 
40-30 B.C. by a clear allusion just before the lines quoted 
to the first Roman triumvirate (lines 51-2), and to Cleopatra 

'5. 4, 'et videbis post tertiam turbatam' ('post tertiam' is 
apparently the rendering of tJii- firri tJjk rplTJiv, ac. paaiMav). 
'o. 6, 'regnabit quern non sperant qui inhabitant super terram.' 
' CF. 2 Esd. 5. 4, ' et relncescet subito sol noctu et luna interdie 
with Asr. In. 4. 5, 'et ejus verbo orietur sol noctu et luna quoque 
nt sexta bora appareat efficiet,' 
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in lines 76 and 76 above and the subsequent lines : the end 
of the world is expected immediately. There appears to 
be no reason to doubt that the account of Beliar given 
above is pre-Christian. The mention of the 2«;8ao-Tijvo/ 
(apparently = the Augustan dynasty) is a difficulty, but 
' may safely be laid to the account of a later interpolator,' ' 
the two broken lines bracketed above being cut out. If 
this date is correct, we have a striking illustration of the 
Jewish view of the ' lying wonders ' which are, according to 
St. Paul, to be wrought by the man of sin. The account of 
Antichrist (= Nero) in the Ascension of Isaiah, chap. 4, 
which, although worked over by a Christian hand, rests 
upon a basis of Jewish matter, should also be taken into 
consideration. 

In : the New Testament the traces of the Beliar or 
Antichrist legend are to be found in the section dealing 
with ' the abomination of desolation ' in our Lord's escha- 
tological speech in Matt. 24 and the parallel accounts, the 
1st and 2nd Epistles of St. John,'' chapters 11-13 of the 
Apocalypse, and the passage in 2 Thcssalonians. A com- 
parison of the quite independent allusions in 2 Thcssalonians 
and in the Epistles of St. John brings out the following 
points : 

(1) It is understood that the meaning of the names 'man 
of sin,' 'the son of perdition,' 'the Antichrist,' 'the 
deceiver,' will be at once intelligible to the readers without 
further explanation. The passages point therefore to the 
existence of a fixed tradition on the subject. 

(2) The doctrine was esoteric, delivered orally, and only 
with hesitation alluded to in writing. St. Paul breaks off 
his description with the words, 'Remember ye not that 
when I was with you I told you these things ' ? (2. 5). 
St. John twice says, ' Ye have heard that Antichrist 
Cometh' (1 John 2. 18, 4. 3). 

(3) Both writers, using the legend for practical purposes, 
speak of the power of Antichrist (or the mystery of lawless- 
ness) being already at work in the world (2 "Thess. 2. 7, 
1 John 2. 18, 4. 3). 

'SchUrer, HJ.P., ii. 3. 283 f. 

' 1 John 2. 18-22, 4. 3 : 2 John 4. 7. 
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The apparent reason for the legend being to some extent 
taken over from Judaism by Christianity was that our Lord 
had seemed in the mention of ' the abomination of desola- 
tion ' to give it His sanction. The enigmatic phrase which 
He had used was interpreted in the light of current Jewish 
doctrines about the appearance of Beliar. 

The specially Pauline features in the description of 
Antichrist are : 

(1) His sitting in the Temple, declaring himself to be 
God. The language is modelled on the description in Daniel 
U. 36 f, of the king who shall exalt himself against every 
God. The sitting in the Temple is to be connected with 
our Lord's words as reported in the oldest account, Mark 
13. 14, ' when ye see the abomination of desolation standing 
(tcT-TijKoTa) where he ought not,'> which, in the light of 
the Daniel passage, was interpreted to mean 'standing in 
the holy place' (Matt. 24. 15). Later accounts speak of 
him as rebuilding tlie Temple or as setting up his statue in 
the Temple (cf Asc. Is. 4. 11, Bousset, 104). The latter is 
of course a reminiscence of Caligula's attempt to set up his 
statue in the Temple, an event, however, of which there 
seems to be no reflexion in St. Paul. 

(2) Tiie restraining person or force (o KaTcxwi', rh Karexoi'). 
By this phrase St. Paul certainly meant the Roman Empire. 
There is apparently no parallel for the phrase, but there are 
some parallels for the idea. In the Esdras passage quoted 
above the unlooked for king is to appear only after the 
destruction of the fourth world-power. In Apoc. Baruch, 
40, the fall of Rome is to precede the coming of Messiah. 
And the same statement is made in the later Rabbinical 
accounts.^ 

(3) His lying wonders. These are illustrated by the 
passages from the Sibylline Oracles and the Ascension of 
Isaiah referred to above. The later accounts emphasize 
the imposture of his miracles, and the fact that his power 
stops short of being able to raise the dead, although even 
this power is attributed to him in the Sibylline Oracles.^ 

' Dan. 9. 27, itoi tirl t6 lepiy pii\vyiia rHv iprnuuviuv (<rTat (ut 
« Weber, 365 ; Bouaeet, 77 ff. " Bousset, 1 15 ff. 
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(4) His destruction by Christ at His coming. 

The language of Isaiah 11. 4, ' with the breath of his lips 
shall he slay the wicked,' is here drawn on by St. Paul : 
and the later Targura of Jonathan on that passage takes 
'the wicked' to mean 'the wicked Armilus,' the incarnation 
of wickedness.' The use of the Isaiah passage in this 
connexion is almost certainly taken over from Jewish 
tradition. 

1 Weber, 365 ; Bousset, 148 If. Cf. the use of (he Isaiah passage 
in Ps. Sal. 17. 27, 39, and 2 Esd. 13. 10. 



CHAPTEU VI. 

THE WORLD OF SPIRITS. 

The belief in the existence of angels and demons 
was implanted in the Jewish mind from the earliest 
Growtiiof times. But it was only after the return 
since the icturii f'^'"" '■'•^ exile that the doctrine received 
from the exile, ^.ny wide development. 'The names of 
the angels," it was said, 'and of the months were ' 
brought from Babylon." Now for the first time do we 
meet wiih the names of the archangels Michael and 
Gabriel (in Daniel), to which are subsequently added 
Raphael (Tobit), Uriel and Hieremihel (2 Esdras). 
To take instances from a less well-known book, in the 
Jiuok of Antiquities attributed to Philo we find mention 
of ' Nathaniel angelus qui praeest igni," Phadahel the 
angel who visited Manoah and his wife, Cervihel 
' angelum praepositum super virtutem," angels presiding 
over wizards: the angel who strove with Jacob 'stabat 
super hymnos ' : and there is a considerable amount of 
curious lore on the subject to be found in that book, 
showing what a hold it had upon the Jewish mind at 
the close of the first century. 

The belief in a spirit-world, however, was not 
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shared by all sections of the Jewish nation. We are 
told that ' the Sadducees say there is no ^ distinctively 
resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, but Pharisaio 
the Pharisees confess both ' (Acts 23. 8). 
It was thus a distinctively Pharisaic doctrine, and we 
may reasonably expect that St. Paul in his views on 
angelology, as in his doctrine on the resurrection, will 
reflect some of the current views of his day, the 
traditions of which must have been familiar to him 
from his youth. 

The subject of angelology, although not holding any 
prominent place in Paulinism, is one on which a good 
deal may be gleaned from the Pauline p^^ij^g 
Epistles, as has been shown in Everling"s angelology 
interesting treatise,* and one which offers ''*°"* '■ 
several points of contact with Jewish thought. It is 
just in a subject of comparatively secondary importance, 
such as this may be considered to be, that the Pharisaic 
views of the Apostle would be likely to outlive his 
conversion. The subject, of course, comes more to the 
front in the Epistles of the first captivity, Colossians 
and Ephesiaus, where St. Paul was meeting an 
incipient form of Gnosticism, in which a worship of 
the angels was a dangerous feature. But hints are not 
wanting in the earlier Epistles, more especially in 1 
Corinthians, which are not inconsistent with the more 
fully developed doctrine seen in the Colossian Epistle. 
It may be said generally on St. PauFs angelology that 
it is in the main in agreement with the Biblical and 
the later Jewish doctrine as seen in the Talmud and 
the apocryphal writings ; but he is opposed to the 

^ Die patdiniaehe Angdologit 11. Diimonologie (Gcittingen, 18S8). 
That work has been freely used in this chapter. 
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growing tendency to exalt these powers to the rank of 
divinities and to the popular passion for elaborating 
angelic hierarchies. He seems to make no marked 
distinction between good and bad angels. Their influ- 
ence is for the most part regarded as a baneful one ; 
even where good angels are intended, they are 
mentioned with a slight note of impatience at the 
tendency to exalt them (Gal. 1. 8); the 'authorities 
and powers ' are antagonistic to the higher interests of 
men, to Christ and to God ; they possess only partial 
knowledge, they (or some of their number) are inferior 
to man and will be judged by him ; and ultimately 
they will all be subjected to Christ. Heathen and Jews 
alike were formerly under their sway, which has now 
been broken by the coming of Christ. " St. Paul 
shared the general view, set forth in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as well, that angelic agency was a dis- 
tinguishing feature of God's government of the world 
under the O.T. dispensation, and that it had ceased 
with the abolition of the latter. The world of Judaism 
and heathendoni, the old world as distinguished from 
tiie new that had come with Christ, the aitcv fiiWwv, 
was under the angels."^ Such are some of the main 
features in St. I'aul's angelology which must now be 
illustrated iu greater detail. 

We may first consider two passages (1 C. 8. 4-6, 
10. 19-21) in which St. Paul speaks of the heathen 
The heathen divinities, the importance of which lies in 
.liviiiiticB. tlieir testimony to St. Paul's belief in the 

GouB iniiny ** 

and lords existcHce and power of an unseen spint- 

•Sacriflciiig to world. They occur in his discussion of 
devils' jjig duty of abstaining from meats which 

' Somerville, St. I'aul'n Conception of Ohri-it, p. 297. 
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have been offered in sacrifice to idols. He begins, 
using, no doubt, some of the phrases of the Corinthian 
letter, ' We know that an idol is nothing in the world, 
and that there is no god but One. For however true 
it may be that (uvep used of what the writer regards 
as the true or probable hypothesis, Lightfoot on 
2 Thess. 1. 6, Blass N.T. Grammar (Engl, trans.), 
p. 271) there are so-called gods (cf. the insertion of 
\ey6tievov in the Daniel quotation in 2 Thess. 2. 4) 
whether in heaven or on earth, as in fact there are 
many (so called : emphasis on voWoi) gods and lords, 
yet for us Christians there is one God.' Stanley's 
comment is, ' The actual existence of the heathen 
divinities is neither affirmed nor denied but left in 
obscurity.' This is hardly so ; in spite of the 
depreciatory Xeyofievoi in the first clause, and the fact 
that the emphasis is laid on iroWol and not on eiViV 
in the second, it seems that the existence of certain 
real powers behind the idols is implied by the 
concessive eiirep elalv, followed by the corroborative 
clause SxTTrep elalv. The divinity of these powers is 
denied, but not their existence. This appears clearly 
from the second passage, where I'aul says that partici- 
pation in the idol-feasts produces as real a union 
between the worshipper and the object of his worship 
as the Eucharist does between the Christian and 
Christ. Then, to avert any appearance of inconsistency 
with his previous denial of the idol's existence, he 
adds, ' What then do I say ? that meat offered to idols 
is anything or that an idol is anything ? (Nay) but I 
say that the sacrifices of the heathen they sacrifice to 
devils and not to God, and I would not that ye should 
have communion with devils. Ye cannot drink the 

K 
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cup of the Lord and the cup of devils.' He is here 
using Old Testament language ;* but he clearly believes 
in the existence of certain malignant powers with 
whom the sacrificers are brought into vital connexion, 
and as he has denied the power of the idol itself, 
the passage seems most naturally explained by sup- 
posing tliat St. Paul regarded the heathen divinities as 
non-existent, but held that there were certain powers 
at work behind the idols. The widespread contem- 
porary belief in the influence of demons may be 
illustrated from the demoniacs in the Gospels, from 
the account in Tobit of Asmodeus who slays the seven 
husbands of Sarah, from the demons who tempted the 
sons of Noah in the Book of Jubilees (10), of whom at 
the request of Mastema (Satan) one tenth part were 
suffered to remain on earth to tempt man, while the 
others were consigned to the place of judgement, and 
especially from the Book of Enoch (16), where their 
origin is traced to the connexion between the angels 
and the daughters of men in Gen. vi. The belief that 
the heathen were handed over to the charge of angels 
or demons finds expression already in the Lxx of Deut. 
32. 8, ecrTijcrev opia eOvwv kutu apidfiov uyyeXiev deov 
(Hebr. ' according to the number of the children of 

Israel ')• 

St. Paul does not mention any names 

The angelic i i i i 

hierarchy. of angels or demons, although by the 
iuJorftiesand archangel of 1 Thess. 4. 1 6 he probably 
i>oweri!. refers to Michael ;- the one exception to 

' Pent. S2. 17, IBvaav Sainovloif Kal oi5 ffeifi (of Israel). Cf. Ps. 96. $, 
wiyTfS oi Ofol tQ" i$vwv Jai/iifia ; Karuch 4. 7, Bvaamit Saiiioyloit Kal 
ov OfV ("f Israel) ; Jnhilee.i 22, ' Their offerings they kill for the 
dead, and to the demons do they pray.' 

'Bousset, AtUichrial, 166. 
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this is the use of BeXlap in 2 C. 6. 15, a name not 
unfrequently applied in contemporary literature^ either 
to Satan or to Antichrist. But he shows a knowledge 
of a definite angelic hierarchy. These orders or classes 
of angels are most commonly spoken of as o/ox"' '^'" 
e^ovmai, ' principalities and authorities ' (Eph. 3. i o, 
6. 12, Col. 2. 10, 15); in llom. 8. 38 we have the 
combination ayyeXoi, up^ui . . . Swufj-eK, in 1 0. 
15. 24, irdaav apyriv khi irnaav e^ovcr'tav km ovvafiiv, 
and in two passages there is a quadruple division, 
Eph. 1.' 21 i^px'h f^ovcrla, Svva/iii, KvptoTiit) and 
Col. 1. 16 (dpovoi, KvpioTtiTCi, ap^ai, e^ovalai). 

The association of ayyeXoi with these titles (Eom.), 
the location of these powers ev tois eirovpavloi^ (E. 3. 
10) and their distinction from af/xa kcu <rdp^ (E. 6. 
12) show beyond a doubt that heavenly and not 
earthly powers are intended. The list is not meant 
to be comprehensive ; Kabbinic theology generally had 
a tenfold division of angelic powers, ranging from 
Chajjoth (or living creatures, cf. Ezek. 1) down to 
Ischim (or men).* But there are parallels in Jewish 
works to all the terms, shewing that St. Paul is using 
recognised names. In Slavonic Enoch, 20, four of the 
names occur: 'And these men took me thence and 
brought me to the seventh heaven, and I saw there a 
very great light and all the fiery hosts of great archangels, 
and incorporeal powers and lordships, and p-incipalities, 
and powers, cherubim and seraphim, thrones and the 
watchfulness of many eyes. There were ten troops.' 
In the Ethiopic Enoch, 61. 10, we read 'And he will 
call on all the host of the heavens and all the holy 
ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
> Very frequent iu Test. xii. Pair. Weber, 168. 
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Seraphim and Ophanim, and all the angels of power 
and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, 
and the other powers on the earth, over the water, on 
that day.' In the Test. xii. Patr. (Levi 3), ai Swdfien 
Twv Trapefx^oXwv, 01 Ta-^6evT6i eiV tifxepav Kolcrewi, 
TTot^a-ai €kSiki]itiv occupy the third of the seven 
heavens, and in the next above them, the fourth, 
are Qpovoi and e^overlai. Thus all the five orders in 
St. I'aul's terminology may be illustrated from con- 
temporary documents. 

A note of impatience with this elaborate angelology, 
as Lightfoot points out, is seen in the addition koi 
iruvTOi ovo/jLciTOi ovonaXpixevov (E. 1. 2l), and perhaps 
in the etre . . . elre . . . etre . . . erre of Col. 1. 16. 
' It appears,' says Lightfoot,* ' that in this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, 
but contents himself with repeating subjective opinions.' 
Still it is clear from other passages that he does 
believe in the real existence of these 'authorities and 
powers, the world-rulers of this darkness, the spiritual 
powers of wickedness in heavenly places,' with which 
the Christian is at war (E. 6. 1 2). 

Another phrase indicating a belief in the existence 
of angelic orders is found in E. 3. 15,' the Father, 
from Whom every family (iraTpid) in 
families in heaven and on earth receives its name.' 
le \en. TlaTpid here has the meaning of order or 

tribe ; the earthly families are the nations, with the 
main division into Jews and Gentiles, the heavenly 
families are the orders of angels. It does not appear 
to have been noticed that Rabbinic theology presents 
an exact parallel to this phrase ' the families in 
> Lightfoot on Col. 1. 16. See also Abbott on Eph. 1. 21. 
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heaven.' " In opposition to mankind as the inhabit- 
ants of the lower regions, the heavenly spirit world or 
the angel host is called the n^yw b^ V^-hxiZ) (familia), 
'the family of the upper world' (Chagiga, 13 b) as 
forming the company of God " ; * elsewhere we read of 
' the King of Kings and His family the angels.' * 
Under a slightly different figure they are represented 
as the senate or council (y-\ r'^a) of God, whom He 
consults before executing His will. ' God does nothing 
without consulting the family above' (Sanhedrin, 
38 6). It is quite unnecessary to press the literal 
meaning of iraTpid, so as to introduce an idea at 
variance with our Lord's words in Matt. 22. 30, as 
Everling' is inclined to do. He refers to such 
phrases as ' the children of the angels,' ' the sons of 
the holy angels' in Enoch (69. 4, 71. i, etc.), which 
are to be explained by the phrase Bene Elohim, in 
which Elohim by itself has been wrongly taken as 
equivalent to angels. 

The nearest approach to a distinction between good 
and evil angels is seen in the names 'an angel of 
light' (2 C. 11. 14), and 'an angel of no marked 
Satan ' (iJ. 12. 7). Elsewhere the Apostle distinction 
speaks of ' angels of power ' who will and good 
appear with Christ at the second coming *°8*i'- 
(2 Til. 1. 7), and of ' the elect angels' (1 Tim. 5. 21). 
But apart from these passages they are generally 
regarded as powers that are neutral or antagonistic 
to the best interests of man and to the advance of 
goodness. Nor was the distinction between good and 
bad inherent in the older Jewish conception of angels. 



' Weber, 166. 'PM. 175. 



' Anr/eloloyie, 104 t. 
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All angel was merely a messenger or instrument of 
God as his name implied, and his beneficent or 
malignant nature depended on the particular mission 
on which he was sent. The earlier angelology did not 
attach definite personal names to individual angels, but 
it was a recognised idea that ' the name of the angel 
varied with his mission.' * 

In the following passages (mainly in Col. and Eph.) 
the subordinate position of the angels is emphasized 

Creation of ^Y ^^- ^*"'- ^'^^7 ^^^ included in the 
tiie angeiii. universe which was created through Christ : 
Col. 1. 16 (cf. 1 C. 8. 6), 'In Him were created all 
things in the heavens and on the earth, the visible and 
the invisible, whether thrones or lordships or princi- 
palities or powers. All things were created through 
Him and unto Him.' St. Paul is here so far in 
agreement with the current Jewish ideas, as the latter 
regarded the angels as creations of God, though no 
part is taken by the Jewish Messiah in their creation. 
' The fundamental teaching of Biblical angelology is 
that angels, like the other beings of the world, were 
created by God and are dependent on Him.'* It 
never raises them to the level of independent 
divinities. Itabbinic theology is in agreement with 
this. It includes them under the works of the six days 
of creation ; opinion diflered as to whetlier they were 
created on the second day as ' spirits ' or ' winds ' 
(Schcinoth Rahha, 15, Targ. Jer. on Gen. 1. 26), or on 
the fifth day with the fowls of the air {Bcr. Rubba, 3, 
from Is. G. 2). ' But in no case can one regard the 
first day of creation as the day when the angels were 
created, because otherwise it might appear as if they 

' Hiiinbui-ger, 11. E., art. Engtl. ' Iliid. 
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were called into being in order to share in God's 
work of creation.'* The part taken by Christ in 
their creation is of course a peculiarly Pauline con- 
ception. 

The authorities and powers, as was said, are 
generally regarded as antagonistic to man's welfare. 
They have a tendency to estrange him ^heyare 
from the love of God (Kom. 8. 38, cf anUgoniatic to 

man. 

Gal. 1. 8). 

They are antagonistic to God, and the Atonement 
of the Cross is extended to them : Col. 1. 20, ' He was 
pleased . . through Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself, having made peace 
through the blood of His Cross, whether things upon 
the earth or things in the heavens (ra ev toij 
ovpavoii).' The angels cannot, as the Colossian heretics 
supposed, act as mediators between God and man, for 
they too stand in need of reconciliation with God. 
That the angels were not sinless is an idea not foreign 
to the O.T., as the following passages (adduced by 
Everling) show : Job 4. 18,' He putteth no trust in 
His servants and His angels He chargeth with folly,' 
21. 22, ' Shall any teach God knowledge, seeing He 
judgeth those that are high,' and 25. 2 (which clo.sely 
resembles St. Baul's words), ' He maketh peace in His 
high places'; so also Is. 24. 21, 'the Lord shall 
punish tlie host of the high ones on high,' and Ps. 82. 
I, 'He judgeth among the gods.' In particular the 
story of the fall of the 'Watchers' in Gen. vi. had 

■fier. Rahlm., 1 ap. Weber, 16G. The creation of angels did not 
cease with the cosmogony. Rabbinism had u rather beautiful idea 
of a daily creatiou of angels, called into being to sing a new song 
before the Lord. This fancy was evolved from Lament. .3. 23, ' they 
are new every morning.' 
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given rise to much legendary matter in the time of St. 
Paul, with which he shews himself acquainted else- 
where (1 C. 11. 10). 

They are antagonistic to Christ, being included 
among the ' enemies ' who must all be put under His 
feet (1 C. 15. 25). Again in the difficult 
passage Col. 1. 15, their antagonism to 
Christ in His earthly life and His final victory over 
them on the Cross is alluded to. Everling here on 
insufficient grounds identifies the o.p'j^ax and e^ovcrlai 
with the aTof)(€ia tov Koarfiov mentioned a little 
earlier in verse 8, and interprets the latter to mean 
the spirits of the elements (see later). In view of the 
close connexion of the o/ux"' with the ' bond consisting 
in ordinances ' which was nailed to the Cross, there is 
more ground for tlie belief that they are in some way 
specially connected with the law, and are in this 
passage at least to be identified with the angels who, 
according to a widespread Jewish legend, known to 
St. I'aul, were present when the law was given on 
Sinai. 

In 1 C. 6. 3 St. Paul dissuades Christians from 
going to law before heathen tribunals by reminding 
Their inferi- them of the high destiny which awaits 
amUuXTment •^^le'" ^heu they shall have to exercise 
by him. judgement upon the world and upon angels : 

' Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world ? 
. . . know ye not that we shall judge angels ? ' 
This isolated statement, unique in St. Paul, and 
without parallel in the N.T., lets in a light updn 
the mystic ideas which he held in common with the 
Jews of his day ; the form in which it is introduced, 
ovK olSare, implies that it had formed part of his oral 
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teaching to the Corinthians. For parallels we have to 
go to apocryphal sources. The most striking of these 
occurs in the Book of Enoch (13-16). Here Enoch 
is bidden to tell the angels who sinned with the 
daughters of men of their doom. ' And Enoch went 
and said, Azazel, thou shalt find no peace : a severe 
sentence has gone forth against thee . . . And they 
besought me to draw up a petition for them that they 
might find forgiveness, and to take their petition into 
the presence of God in heaven.' Enoch then reads 
their petition by the waters of Dan until he falls 
asleep and sees a vision which he afterwards recounts 
to the watchers. 'And I began to recount those 
words of righteousness and to reprimand the holy 
watchers.' He tells how he was bidden ' 60, say 
to the watchers of heaven, who have sent thee to 
intercede for them ; You should intercede for men and 
not men for you . . . Say to them therefore, You 
have no peace.' 

The passage and its immediate context have not 
been without influence on N.T. writers : the descrip- 
tion of the fallen angels being bound fast under the 
hills of the earth until the great day of judgement 
is certainly alluded to in Jude 6 (2 Pet. 2. 4). 

Though the parallel with St. Paul is not exact 
(the saint merely foretells their doom), yet a passage 
such as this would lead to the esoteric doctrine here 
hinted at by St. Paul. 

The idea of the saints being assessors at the final 
judgement (cf. 1 Thess. 3. 1 3) finds a parallel in 
Wisd. 3. 8 (of which the passage in 1 Corinthians 
is possibly a reminiscence), ev Koipw eTruTKoirrjf avrwv 
avaXafxylfOvartv . . . Kpivouaiv edvi] ku] KpaTi)aovaiv Xawv, 
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nnd still earlier in Dan. 7. 22, kw. Tti\v Kplrrtv eSwKe 
Toif d'ytoiy to:" u\|/-/«rToi;. ' 

Thus as there is pre-Christian evidence for the 
saints being assessors at the judgement, and also for 
the belief that the fallen angels will then undergo 
punishment, there is nothing in St. Paul's statement 
to which a contemporary Jew would not have sub- 
scribed. 

The passage (1 C. 6. 3) further implies an inferi- 
ority of angels to the saints. This is quite in 
agreement with the doctrine of the Rabbis. With 
them it was a recognised truth that " the righteous are 
greater than the nngels " (Tanchumn).^ The same 
idea appears in Apoc. Bar. 51. 12, 'Moreover there 
will then be excellency in the righteous surpassing 
that in the angels,' and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where they are spoken of as spirits sent forth to 
minister for the sake of those who are to inherit 
salvation (1. 14), and it is said that it is not to 
them that the future world is to be subject (2. 5), 
as the present world according to Jewish ideas is 
subjected. 

The belief that there are limitations to angelic 
knowledge is common to Jewish and early Christian 
Their prirtial Writers. The clearest allusion in St. Paul 
kiiowieclge. ig iji j;pj, 3 10, wiiere he says tiiat he 
has been entrusted with the preaching of the mystery 
whicli has been hidden from tlie ages (namely of 
tlie admission of the Gentiles to the blessings of the 
(lospel), ' that now unto the principalities and the powers 
in the heavenly places might be made known through 

'Hamburger, R.E., art. ffeilii/keU der Kiigel gives the proofs 
which were adduced from the O.T. for this propoaitioD. 
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the Church the manifold wisdom of God.' This strik- 
ing description of the revelation to the heavenly hosts 
of God's wisdom through the founding of a church on 
earth finds an echo in 1 Peter 1. 12, €«? a eiriQvfjiova-iv 
ayyeXoi irapaKuyl/ai} Of Jewish parallels, none of 
which rise to the grandeur of St. Paul's conception, 
the following may be noted: Enoch (Eth. En. 16. 3) 
is bidden to tell the fallen angels, ' You have been 
in heaven, and thotujh the hidden thin-gs had not yet 
been revealed to you, you knew worthless mysteries, 
and these in the hardness of your hearts ye have 
recounted to the women.' Cf. Slav. En. 24. 3, ' Not 
even to My angels have I told My secrets, nor have I 
informed them of their origin, nor have they under- 
stood My infinite creation which I tell thee of to-day,' 
40. 3, 'Not even the angels know the number' (of the 
stars and the heavenly hosts). It is tiie secrets of 
nature which are here regarded as being hidden from 
the angels ; with St. Paul it is the great scheme of the 
world's redemption.* 

For parallels in early Christian writings we have 
in the first place our Lord's words, ' Of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man, no not the angels 
of heaven, neither the Son ' (Matt. 24. 36). And 
then there are two noteworthy passages which describe 
the entrance of Christ upon His earthly life as hidden 

'Five words which are 'a momentary outburst- from the uuder- 
current of the writer's thouglits, fed from St. Paul's two chief 
Epistles ' (Hort). 

' Rabbinic writers represent them as not understanding all 
languages ; a man n\ust pray in Hebrew if he desires to be heard, 
' fur he who prays in the Aramaic language, to him the angels of 
service do not give heed (to present his prayer before God), since they 
do not understand Aramaic' (Weber, 173). But it is needless 
to dwell on such fancies; St. Paul had higher conceptions of the 
' tongues of angels.' 
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from the Priuce of this world and his angels. The 
first is in Ignatius {Eph. 19), Kai eXadev tov ap-^^ovra 
Tou aiwvoi TovTov tj irapOevia . Maota; Kat 6 TO/ceroy 
uvrrji, ofioiwi Kai 6 davaroi tov Kvpiov Tpia fivcTTn^pia 
Kpnvyiji (' to be cried aloud '), aT«i'a ev tiav^^ia deoO 
eirpd^di]. With this should be compared the descrip- 
tion in the early C!hristian portion of the composite 
work, the Ascension of Isaiah, how Christ was bidden 
by tlie Father to descend through the seven heavens, 
taking the form of the angel-inhabitants of each 
heaven in turn, so that He may pass unknown through 
their midst, 'and all the princes of that world shall 
not know that Thou art Lord with Me of the seven 
heavens and of tlieir angels, nor shall they know that 
Thou art with Me '(10. 11). 

The employment in these last two quotations of the 
phrase ' the priuce (or princes) of this world ' leads one 
to enquire whether we have not another reference 
to this imperfect knowledge of the angels in a passage 
of St. I'aul where at first sight such a reference is not 
apparent. In 1 Cor. 2. 6-8 St. Paul asserts that, 
although the word of the cross does not consist in 
worldly wisdom, yet Cliristians have ' a wisdom which 
is not of this world nor of the rulers of this world 
which are coming to nouglit ; but we speak God's 
wisdom in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath been 
liiddeu, which God foreordained before the worlds unto 
our glory : which none of the rulers of this world 
lias come to know, for had they known it, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of glory.' Origen {Horn. 
IV. ill Matt.) understood 'the rulers of this age' to 
meiin the angels, taking the phrase to be the concrete 
equivalent for the commoner at ap^ai; and Everling 
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follows him. The present writer cannot bring himself 
to reject the primd facie view, that the earthly rulers 
are intended who crucified the Lord. In favour of 
Origen's view we have the parallel phrases in St. Paul, 
oi K0(Tft.0K parapet tov cr/coToi/f tovtov (E. 6. 12), and 
o 0£oj tov alwvoi TOVTOV (2 0. 4. 4) ; we have the 
identical phrase used of Satan and his hosts in 
Ignatius (apparently alluding to the passage under 
discussion), and in the Ascension of Isaiah ; their coming 
to nought {KaTapyovfxevoi) is illustrated by 1 C. 15. 
24 (oTav KaTapyi)(Ti] irarrav upyjjv, k.t.\.), and we may 
lastly refer to the connexion between the angelic 
powers and the crucifixion in Col. 1. 15. On the 
other hand, the exact phrase does not occur in St. 
Paul of the angels, whereas the ignorance of the 
earthly rulers who condemned Christ is a subject 
which meets us in his speech at the Pisidian Antioch 
(Acts 13. 27, ol yap KUTOtKovvrei 'YepovaoKrjfi Kai 01 
apypvTei avToov tovtov a-ycoi/crain-ey . . . KpivavTCi, 
cf. A. 3. 17); moreover the whole context seems to 
demand the ordinary interpretation. The rulers are 
the rulers in the sphere of intellect, power, and rank, 
the o-o^ol, SwuToi, evyeveti of 1. 26; the use 
immediately afterwards of the phrase eirJ KapSlav 
avdpwTTOv ovK avefii] (not taken from O.T.) is an indi- 
cation that the ignorance of men, not of angels, 
is intended. 

The subjection of the authorities and powers to 
Christ forms a prominent subject in the Epistles 
of the first captivity. It would appear , 

from these that the subjection followed jeotion of the 
closely upon His resurrection and ascension •"*"'' 
(Eph. 1. 20) ; the exalted Christ already is ' the head of 
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all authority and power ' (Col. 2. i o). This view is 
followed in 1 Pet. /i, 2 2, o? ia-Tiv ev Se^tn deov 
■jrop€v6€ii ejy ovpavov viroTayevTWV avrip ayyeXmv Koi 
e^ovtriwv kcu Sumfxewv. On the Other hand, in an 
earlier Epistle (1 C. 15. 23-28), as we have seen, 
the subjection or abolition {KaTapyeiv) of the authorities 
and powers does not take place till ' the end,' being 
preceded by a reign of Christ in which apparently 
these last enemies are gradually overcome. The 
destruction of Satan forms part of the work of the 
Messiah in several Jewish writings, though the 'last 
enemies ' are there more often represented as earthly 
than as heavenly foes. 

If in the later Epistles the punishment and subjec- 
tion of the angelic hosts at the second coming becomes 
A el tth '^''^ more prominent theme, their attend- 
second ance upon the Lord at His coming is 
coming. brought before us in the earliest Epistles. 
Tlie Parousia is ushered in by the voice of the 
archangel (1 Thess. -1. 16). In 2 Thes.s. 1. 7 the 
Lord is represented as appearing from heaven with 
angels of His power in flaming fire rendering vengeance 
to them that know not God. These angels of punish- 
ment reserved for the last day may be illustrated from 
many passages in the Book of Enoch and the Testa- 
ments of the XII Patriarchs (in Test. Levi they are 
among the denizens of the second and third heavens, 
see table at end of this chapter). In 1 Thess. 3. 
13, 'the coming of the Lord with all His holy ones' 
(iravTuiv Twv aylojv avTov), it is doubtful whether men 
(cf. 1 Thess. 4. 16, 1 C. 6. 2) or angels are intended. 
Possibly both are included, but the passages referred 
to, together with the fact that 01 dyioi is not elsewhere 
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in St. Paul a recognised term for angels, makes the 
former interpretation more probable. 

We saw reason to suppose that St. Paul was 
acquainted with legendary additions to the story of 
the Fall and the part taken by Satan TraditioiM 
in the temptation of Eve.' Two other *ngei/tn'o\'° 
Pauline passages where traditional accounts history, 
of angels in O.T. history are certainly alluded to, here 
call for consideration. 

The first is the very obscure passage, 1 Cor, 11. 
8-10, 'For the man is not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man : for neither was the („) The »„geiB 
man created for the woman, but the '>» Genesis vi. 
woman for the man. For this cause ought the woman 
to have [a sign of] authority on her head, because 
of the angels.' St. Paul is enforcing the national 
Greek custom of women appearing in public with 
their heads covered, a custom which some of the 
Corinthian church, perhaps instigated by St. Paul's 
doctrine of the equality of the sexes in Christ, had 
been led to discard in their religious services. The 
arguments which he uses to enforce this distinction 
appear highly artificial, and are evidence of his training 
in Eabbinic modes of discussion.^ The gist of the 
verse under discussion is undoubtedly that woman is 
subordinate to man and tliat this subordination should 
be shown by some outward difference in dress. We 
may at once put aside the conjectures which have 
been suggested in place of ayyeXovi: tlie reading 
KaKufifia for e^ovcriav is ill-attested and intrinsically 

•Pp. soff. 

'Tims in v. 7 he overlooks the fact that in Gen. 1. 27, ivSpuiroi is 
used in a collective eepse, including man and woman, wlio was also 
made in the image of God. 
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improbable, and the interpretation of e^ov<ria as mean- 
ing ' a veil ' receives no real support. 

There can be little doubt that Stanley and Everling 
are right in finding the explanation of the last words 
in legendary amplifications of the account in Genesis 
vi. of tlie sin of ' the sons of God ' (lxx ol ayyeXoi 
Tov Ofov) with the daughters of men. The allusion in 
verses 8 and 9 to the passages in the early chapters 
of Genesis' where the woman's subordination to the 
man is dwelt on, ' carried on the writer's thoughts 
to the next and only kindred passage in Genesis 6. 
2-4, ill which the relations of the sexes are described 
as subverted by the union of the sons of God with 
the daughters of men.' There is, as Everling points 
o\it, a direct contrast between lita rov avSpa in verse 
9 and Su\ Toyy ayyeXovt in verse i o. ' Woman was 
made because of tlie man. Slie must therefore (Sta 
TovTo) have some safeguard because of the angels.' 
Tlie striking illustration from the Testament of 
Ei-nboi (chap. 5), to which commentators refer, must 
here be quoted, '^evyere ovv tiiv iropveiav, TeKva fxov, 
Kiti TrpocTTuercreTe T«("f yvvat^iv vfji,wv km Tuh duyaTpatrtv 
Ivii fjLr] Korrfiwi'Tui ray K€(hu\ai Koi T«y o\|^f(y uvtSiv, OTt 
TTMcra 'vui'^ SoXtevo/xevti ef Tovroii e/? KoXacrtv tov aiwvoi 
T£T)'ip>iTat. oi/Tcoy yup tdeX^av TOi/y eyptiyopovf irpo 
TOV KUTUKXvafiov. Thoiigli tlie work from which this 
extract is taken belongs to the second century, we 
cannot doubt that we have here an early Jewish 
legend of the women tiring their heads and painting 
their faces to attract the angels.^ The hold which the 

>Gen. I. 27, 2. 18, 2. 21 23, 3. 16. 

-The legend occurs also in '/'aiy. Jer. I., ' The sons of the great 
saw that the daughters of men were licantiful and painted and 
curled.' 
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narrative in Genesis vi. had taken on the popular 
imagination is attested by the Book of Enoch, chaps. 6. 
ff. (where the angels bind themselves by oath before 
descending to earth to fulfil their purpose), JvMlees, 4 
and 5 (where they are represented as coming down to 
teach men righteousness, but are tempted by the 
women), Slav. Enoch, 18. 4-6, Apoc. Bar. 56. 10 and 
other passages. The real difficulty in this interpreta- 
tion of the passage lies in the abruptness of the 
reference to a legend which is not directly suggested 
by what has gone before. But we had an equally 
abrupt reference to the judging of angels in an earlier 
chapter of the Epistle. It is clear that the subject of 
angelology had a fascination for the Corinthians (cf. 
'the tongues of angels' in 1 C. 13. i), and bad 
formed part of St. I'aul's oral communications to them. 
This isolated statement would call up for them a train 
of associations which for us are lost. 'Efot/o-ia need 
not be taken to be ' a sign of her husband's authority,' 
but more simply as ' an authority which the woman 
herself exercises, a potestas by which the lust of the 
angels is frustrated ' (so Everling). 

St. Paul shares the contemporary belief that angels 
assisted at and took an active part in the giving of 
the law (6 vo/JiOf . . . SioToyeti Si ayyeXwv, 
bal. 6. 1 9). No mention of angels occurs the giving of 
in Exodus 19, but their presence is per- * * '"■ 
haps implied by a verse in the song of Moses, Deut. 
33. 2, ' He shined forth from Paran and He came from 
the ten thousands of holy ones ' (Tiinp nianw). The 
LXX, while omitting any mention of them in the 
first clause of that verse (crvv fivptdaiv Ka^))y), inserts 
them in the second in opposition to the Hebrew 

L 
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€K Se^iwv uvTov iiyyeXoi fier avrou. The same idea 
is contained in Vs. 68. 17, 'The chariots of God 
are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels , . . 
The Lord is among them as in Sinai.' This passive 
attendance of angels on Sinai which arose out of 
iJeut. 33. 2 was then ' by a natural process of 
interpretation taken to indicate their ministration ' 
(Westcott). 

The common belief in their ministration is implied 
by St. Stephen's words (A. 7. 33), olrivei eXd^ere tov 
vofiov eiV ^(oToyas ayyeXwv Kou ovk ecbvXaPare, and 
by a passage in Josephus (Ant. 15. 5. 3), where Herod 
is reported as using the words, ^fjLwv Se ru KaWia-Ta 
tUv SoyfiaTcov Koi tu 6(riwTaTa Ttoi' ei' Toi^ vo/noii 
Si ayyeXwv irapa tov Beou fxaOovToiv. What the nature 
of that ministration was understood to be may be 
illustrated from JuMlces, 1 and 2. Moses is there called 
up to the top of Sinai, and God bids the Angel of the 
I'resence to write down for him the history ' from 
the first day of creation till My Sanctuary was built 
among them for all eternity.' In chap. 2 the angel 
tells Moses to write down all the words of the creation, 
and the rest of the book takes the form of a revelation, 
the angel dictating and Moses writing. According to 
Rabbinic accounts, when God appeared on Sinai, He 
was attended by a host of angels who envied the 
Israelites and assaulted Moses when he climbed the 
mountain. But God gave him the face of Abraham 
who had once entertained angels, and so they dared 
not injure him. They were then constrained to appear 
in God's company and to add lustre to the giving 
of the law.' 

' Schtmoth Jtalba, 28 ap. Weber, 269. 
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In the passages hitherto quoted their presence is 
always regarded as adding glory to the law. But 
this is where St. Paul departs from the current idea ; 
he uses the tradition to depreciate the law. He is 
comparing the promise made to Abraham with the 
law which was given long afterwards : and when in 
reply to the question. What then is the law ? he says 
that it was added to produce sin, that it was transient 
and ordained by angels by the hand of a mediator, it 
is obvious from the context that the mention of angels 
is intended to detract from the majesty of the law. It 
was not directly communicated by God to man as was 
the promise. 

This view is shared by the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (2. 2), who contrasts ' the word spoken 
by angels ' with the message of the Gospel which was 
delivered by the Lord Himself. 

We pass now to a phrase, of which the meaning 
has been widely discussed, and on which the final verdict 
has not yet been pronounced. The The elements 
two main interpretations of ru a-Toi-^^ela of the world. 
rod Koafjiov are (1) the elementary stages in the 
religious training of the world, both Jewish and 
Gentile, (2) (a) the iihysical elements of the universe, 
or (6) more particularly the angels presiding over those 
elements. If the last of these meanings is the correct 
one, the phrase is of course one which holds an im- 
portant place in the Apostle's angelology : and some 
discussion of it cannot be avoided. The first is the 
meaning adopted by Lightfoot and the majority of 
English commentators; the second {aToi^ela being 
taken for the heavenly bodies) is that maintained by 
many of the Fathers, and in its latter or personal form 
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it has been revived and adopted almost unanimously 
Ity recent German theologians. 

The four passages where the phrase occurs aro: — 

((«.) Gal. 4. 3. oi/Ttor koi 'jfiet^, ore ijfiev vi'ittioi, viro 

Til <TT. ToC K. 'iflfOd SeSovXwfltVOl. 

(b) Gal. 4. 8, 9. aXXu Tore fxev ovk eiSores Oeov 

iSovXeucraTe toi? (pva-et fii] ovat Oeoh' vvi> Sf 
yvomrei deov, yuaXXof ^e yvw(r6evTei viro Oeov, 
TToJy (TTKTTpeipeTe TraXiv eiri tu aadevt] km 
' irTW^ii ' (TTOixeia, oh truKiv avwdev SovXeucrai 
deXere ; ^fiepui irapaTiipeitrOe Kut fxtjva^ km 
Kuipovi Koi evtavTOvi. 

(c) Col. 2. 8. j8\eTreT« yu>/ TK u/ua? ecTTM 6 trvXayoo- 

ymv Sia Trji <f>iXo(TO(t>'ia<! KM Keviji airuTtji Kara 
Trjv TrapuSoaiv twv avOpwiruiv, kotu tu CTTOixeia 

TOU KOrr/JLOU KUt OV KOTU X/OKXTOI/. 

(d) Col. 2. 20 ff. ei' uTre6('iveTe crvv Xpicrrw airo rwv 

OTT- Tov K-, Ti (09 fwi/Tcy fV (cotT/uft) SoyfiUTt^eaOe 
Mi; dx/^H Mi/^e yevan fujSe Oiytji • ■ • Kara to 
f i/TfiX/i'tTa Koi SiSacTKuXlai twv avdpwiruiv. 

It is to be noted in the first place that in the 
Galatiau passages bondage under the elements is 
spoken of as a stage through which both Jews and 
Gentiles have passed. ' We ' (that is Christians gener- 
allv, the Apostle included) ' were in bondage.' The 
falling away of tiie converted heathen of Galatia into 
Judaism is described as a return to the weak and 
beg"arly elements. Clearly, heathenism and Judaism 
alike are a bondage to the elements. 

After a careful examination of the arguments 
brought forward in support of the material (or per- 
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sonal) sense of crTo«x«a, the present writer cannot 
bring himself to desert the figurative sense given to 
it by Lightfoot, in spite of the increasing popularity 
of the other view. The arguments may be summarised 
as follows.' 

(1) It is urged that tu aToixeiu without some nearer 
definition than is given by tov Koa/xov nmst to ordin- 
ary readers have conveyed the meaning of j|,g OteeV 
' elements of the universe' or 'heavenly piirBse. 
bodies.' When used in tlie metaphorical sense of the 
rudiments or elements of a subject, it requires, so it is 
asserted, a genitive more nearly defining its meaning, 
such as Trji Te-^yrii or t?? apeTtjs. St. Paul according 
to these critics should have used some such phrase as 
Ta (rTOi)(eia riji aocbiai (or T^y fleotre/Seta?) tov Kocrfiov. 
In the only N.T. passage where the word indisputably 
has the sense of rudimentary instruction (Heb. 5. 1 2) 
such a genitive is present ; ^pelav e^ere tov SiSda-Keiv 
vftui Tiva Ta (TTOiveia Trjf upyrji twv Xoyiwv tov deoS. 
This argument is by no means convincing. The word 
(XTotxeia in its metaphorical sense carries with it the 
idea of instruction or knowledge ; St. Taul is clearly 
concerned with no other than the religious instruction 
of the world ; it seems, therefore, that ' the beginnings 
of religious knowledge in the (pre-Christian) world ' is 
a sense which may without undue straining be attri- 
buted to the words. The phrase is rather a vague one, 
it is true, but the idea of an elementary stage in the 
religious training of the world was a new and peculiarly 
Pauline one ; he had to invent a general phrase to 

' See especially Everling, AnoelOQie, 66-75 : Klijpper, Der Brief an 
der Colofser {18S2), pp. 361-389: Spitta, Der zweilt Brief dea Petr. 
u. der Brief dea Judaa (1885), pp. 260-272 : art. Element in Hastings' 
Bible Did. 
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express it, and tliat used was probably the least cum- 
brous which he could have found. The Biblical use 
of the word o-toix^oc is slightly in favour of the 
material sense. It occurs only three times in the LXX, 
twice in the Book of Wisdom (which St. Paul had 
read) of the elements of the universe (earth, air, fire, 
water: 7. 17, 19. 18), and with these passages should 
be compared Wisdom 13. 2, 3, where it is said that 
the heathen regard these elements as the gods which 
rule the world; in the third LXX passage, 4 Mace. 12. 

1 3, it is used of the constituent elements of the body. 
In tlie N.T. it has a metaphorical sense, as we saw, in 
the passage of Hebrews ; in the only other passage, 

2 I'et. 3. 10, 12, it means the heavenly bodies. No- 
where, however, does the addition tow koo-/uou occur. 
Nor does it seem that any additional sense is gained 
by this addition if the physical sense of a-Totj^eia is 
adopted. The charge of want of lucidity in the 
expression is equally valid against the advocates of the 
material sense. If the physical elements or heavenly 
bodies are intended, why do we not find ru trToi^eiu 
simply ? if the angels presiding over these elements, 
why not o! uyyeXoi twv a-TOi-^elwv ? 

(2) To turn from the phrase to the context in 
which it occurs. The advocates of the material sense 
derive support from its connexion with 
days, months, seasons and years (Gal. 4. 9, 
cf Col. 2. 1 6), because the seasons are regulated by the 
heavenly bodies. But it is not only the seasons which 
are associated with it ; meat and drink are mentioned 
in Colossians in addition to new moons and Sabbaths, 
and from the Colossian Epistle it is clear that the 
general characteristic of the o-TO(x«a is a subservience 
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to ceremonial ordinances, doctrines and traditions of 
men, of which the observance of the seasons only 
forms a part. The mention of TrapuSoaii tu>v avdpdirusv 
and SoyfxaTi^eaOe forms a strong argument in favour 
of Lightfoot's view. The phrase ' bondage under the 
elements of religion' is considered a strange expression;^ 
but it is no more unusual than the metaphor of the 
■raiSaywyot and the jailor which St. Paul applies to 
the law (Gal. 3. 23, 24). 

Again it is urged that from its context, especially 
in Gal. 4. 8, 9, the word must liave a personal 
sense. In the metaphor used in passage (a) the 
aT(H)(€t(t answer to the ewiT/MTroi and oiKovufjioi under 
whom the minor is placed. But there is obviously no 
necessity to make botli elements in tlie comparison 
personal, any more tlian there is to give v6/j.oi a 
personal sense wliere it is likened to a TraiSayooyoi. 
In passage (b) tliere is more force in the argument 
that ra crTot)(etu which the Galatians desire again to 
serve are equivalent to oi (bva-et /u>; on-ey deol to whom 
formerly they were in bondage. But the two things 
need not be identified ; the worship of the heathen 
gods was a round of ceremonial observances, and might 
be spoken of indifferently as a bondage to the deities 
or to the ceremonial. In (c) no argument can be 
drawn for a personal sense from the opposition of ra 
(TToiyela and Xpia-roi, and the kutu t>]v irapdSocrii' rwv 
avQpwTTwv which precedes it makes for an impersonal 
sense ; this is also certainly required by the instances 
of ' dogmatizing ' in passage (rf), ' Touch not, taste not, 
handle not.' Lastly, the connexion with the apyai and 
e^ovcriut in (c) is adduced, and these are identified with 
' I'fleiderer, Paulinismits, 79. 
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the elemental spirits. It is, however, very improbable 
that St. Paul should use two distinct phrases in such 
close proximity to express the same thing. 

(3) We must briefly allude to the widespread Jewish 
belief that the heavenly bodies, and indeed all natural 
objects, had each its peculiar angel. Some 
in eiemeDtal of the chief passages are Jubilees 2 (a 
spintB. description of the creation on the first 

day of the angels of the winds, of the clouds, of 
snow and hail and hoarfrost, of thunder and lightning, 
of cold and heat, of the seasons, etc.), Enoch, 80 (the 
leaders of the stars), 82 (names of the leaders of the 
orders of the stars), 60 (the spirit of the sea, the spirit 
of the hoarfrost, the spirit of the hail which is a good 
angel, of the snow, mist, dew, rain, etc.), Slav. Enoch, 4 
(rulers of the orders of the stars). According to the 
Rabbis there is nothing in the world, not even a plant, 
which is without its angel.^ 

It is clear, then, that there was a very wide belief 
in elemental spirits : and moreover, that the heathen 
might Ije spoken of as under their bondage, as they are 
in Wisdom 13. 2, aXV rj irvp r) irvevfua >] Ta-^ivov iaepa 
1/ kvkXov fiiTTpwv 1/ ^laiov vSojp »j (bwa-Ttjpai ovpuvov 
TrpuTuvet^ Koa-fxov deovi evofxiaav. It is equally clear 
tliiit such bondage might be predicated of the Jews 
wlio liad developed this system of angelology. This is 
actually the case in an early Christian work, the 
y^i'ipvyfia JleTpov (quoted by Clem. Alex., Strom., vi. 
p. 7 GO), M';<^e KUTU 'louSatovf aefietrde, Koi yap cKeivoi 
fxovoi oio/nevoi Tov Oeov yivoxTKeiv, om STriiTTavTai 
XaTpevovTCf ayyiXotf km up^ayyeXoii, fitjvt Kat treX)ji';;. 

And it is natural to expect that St. Paul, who as 
• Everling, 73. 
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we have seen is in accord with so many of these 
beliefs of his time, should show some reflection of this 
particular feature of nature-worship. A trace of it is 
perhaps seen in the ausfiara ewoupdvia of 1 Cor. 
15. 40, where the context seems to show that he 
shared the universal belief of antiquity that the stars 
were animate beings. But the theory that such 
nature-worship .is implied in the phrase ra <TToi\da 
rod Koa-fiov is, as the present writer has endeavoured 
to show, insufficiently supported by the phrase or by 
the context. There is no early instance of to. a-roixe'a 
by itself standing for the elemental spirits.' And an 
examination of the context of the passages shows that 
the phrase always occurs in close connexion with a 
mention of law or mundane ordinances. Witness the 
viro vo/jiov e(bpovpoufi.e6a auvKXeiofievoi of Gal. 3. 23 
and the iiiro vofiov of 4. 4, which is used synonymously 
with the immediately preceding vtto to. (rTo«x«a- The 
epithet acrdevij which he applies to the elements is 
illustrated by the impotence which he ascribes to the 
law (to aSvvarov tov vo/jlov ev tb ^crOevei, R. 8. 3)- 
St. Paul, then, regards Jews and Gentiles alike as 
under a reign of law before the coming of Christ ; in 
their obedience to ritual and ceremony they were on 
the same level. This is of course an idea which 
would have been utterly alien to a contemporary Jew : 
it is one which would have been inconceivable to 
St. Paul before his conversion, and is purely the 
outcome of the large-minded Christianity of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. It is objected that he could 

• It i8 true that in the Testament of Solomon, a magical book of 
uncertain date, St. Paul's phrase is so used ; certain spiri^ts there 
say iiiuis ia/iin t4 rpiaKovra {{ aroix^a, ol KoaiiOKpiTopei toS aKhrout 
Toirov. (Migne, Pair. Oraec. 122, col. 1341.) 
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never liave regarded tlie heathen ceremonial as in 
any sense a beginning which was capable of leading 
up to something higher ; for an explanation of 
how this conception was possible it will be sufficient 
to refer to Lightfoot's note on Gal. 4. 1 1 , where 
he holds that ' the Apostle here regards the higher 
element in heathen religion as corresponding how- 
ever imperfectly to the lower element in the Mosaic 
law.' 

It is to be feared that, in view of the conclusion 
reached, this investigation, though far from exhaustive, 
has run to a somewhat disproportionate length. 

There are no such striking parallels with Jewish 
thought in St. I'aul's teaching on demonology and the 
prince of tlie devils as those which have 
already been adduced in the case of his 
angelology generally. Beside the name by which he 
is ordinarily known, Satan is once spoken of as Beliar 
(2 C. G. 15), and probably also as 'the destroyer' 
(1 CIO. 10, 6 dXo<?^€i/T)/y, with reference to Exod. 
12. 23, o okoQf)i\iu>v), the angel of death, as the Jews 
called him.' The name Beliar or Belial (probably 
-?"*? = worthlessness), used in the O.T. to denote 
utter depravity in the phrase ' a man of Belial,' had 
before St. Paul's time become a proper name to denote 
either Satan (as very frequently in the Testaments of the 
XII Patriarchs) or a man possessing all the wickedness 
of Satan, namely Antichrist (Omc. Sib. iii. 63, eV ^e 
"Leftua-Ttjvwv i/^et HeXlap fieTOTrtcrdev, cf. ii. 167, Asc. Is. 
4. 2, ' descendet Beriul (sic) angelus magnus rex hujus 
mundi ... in specie hominis, regis inquitatis, matri- 

' The plirase inTiKflnevot in 1 Tim. 5. 14 appears from Pauline 
parallels to mean a human adversary. 
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cidae'). It has been suggested' that St. Paul uses 
the name in the second of these two senses, and that 
Beliar is equivalent to the avQpwiro^ t^j avofila^ of 2 
Thessalonians. It is urged that this heightens the 
antithesis 'What concord hath Christ with Anti- 
christ ? ': but we have no evidence for the use of the 
word avrij(pta-TOi earlier than the 1st Epistle of St. 
John, and the immediately preceding antithesis between 
light and darkness (cf. 2 C. 4. 4 and 11. 14) makes 
the ordinary interpretation more probable. Satan is 
also spoken of as ' the god of this age ' (2 C. 4. 4), a 
phrase which reminds one of later Gnostic ideas, but is 
paralleled by ' the world-rulers of this darkness ' (Eph. 
6. 12) and by our Lord's use of 'the prince of this 
world' (Jo. 12. 31, 14. 30). The phrase 'prince of 
the power of the air ' (E. 2. 2) represents him as the 
head of a Satanic army who have their habitation in 
the air (see below). The idea of Satan's army of 
angels is further illustrated by 2 C. 1 2. 7, where the 
stake in the flesh is described as an angel of Satan. 
With regard to his functions, he is most commonly 
regarded as inflicting physical suffering as in the last- 
mentioned passage, and in the two instances where 
St. Paul delivers a man over to Satan with a view to 
his ultimate salvation or amelioration (1 C. 5. 4, 5, 
1 Tim. 1. 20). This idea is as old as the book of 
Job, where God says to the devil 'iSoi/ TrapaSlSwui aoi 
uvTov, fiovov Tt]v '^v)(jji> uvTOu Sia<pv\a^ov (2. 6). So 
in Jubilees, 10, tlie unclean demons begin to blind and 
slay and inflict diseases upon the sons of Noah ; but 
Noah is instructed in the art of medicine by the 
angels, and the (lemons lose their power. Elsewhere 
' Bengel, in loc., Bousaet, Antichrist, 86. 
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we read of his blinding power (2 C. 4. 4), his hindering 
power (1 Th. 2. 18), his snare (1 Tim. 3. 6, 7, 2 Tim. 
2. 26), his thoiiglits (2 C. 2. 11), his temptations to 
incontinency (1 C. 7. s). The identification of the 
serpent in Genesis with Satan — not found earlier than 
in the Book of Wisdom — is seen in 1 C. 11. 2-3 and 
It. 16. 20. 

The consideration of St, Paul's angelology leads 
naturally to his conceptions of their abode. In 2 Cor. 
Tiic plurality l^- 2-4. beiiig at length induced to imitate 
of hcaveus. the glorying of the Corinthians, he ' comes 
to visions and revelations of the Lord.' ' I know a 
man in Clirist fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body I know not, or whether out of the body I know 
not, God knoweth), such a one caught up even to the 
third heaven. And I know such a man (whether in 
the body or apart from tlie body [I know not] God 
knoweth), how that he was caught up into Paradise 
and heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter.' The mention of the third heaven 
in this passage brings us into contact with the Jewish 
idea of a plurality of heavens, forming so many strata 
or envelopes around the central earth. But two 
questions have been raised as to St. Paul's meaning 
here. (1) Is lie alluding to a triple division of the 
heavens only ? (2) Does he identify the third heaven 
witli Paradise, or is a second rapture to Paradise 
implied ? ' Many of the Fathers suppose that a second 

' Both quGBtions are raised by St. Augustine in Book xii. of his 
commentary, ' De Gcnesi ad litturam,' a book dealing with visions 
(•enerally and 2 C. 12 in i)articular. ' Piinium quaeri solet quid 
(licit tc-rtium cocluni : deinile utrum illicintelligi volueritparadisum, 
an posteacjuam raptus est in tertium ooelnm, raptum esse et in 
paradisum, ubicutnque sit p.iradisus.' 
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rapture is intended, e.g. Clem. Alex. (Strom, v. 12. 
693 P.), apirayevTU ecoy rpnov ovpavov KUKeldev en 
Tov irapaSeta-ov ', and so Bengel takes it, ' Haec versa 
sequente iterata non solum suaviter suspendunt 
acuuntque lectorem et gloriationi consideratae pondus 
addunt, sed etiam plane duplex rei momentum 
exprimunt.' This theory of a double rapture is not, 
however, justified by the language ; if that^ were 
intended, we should expect that eiy tov vapaSeicrov 
would be preceded by a kuI or would be put in the 
more emphatic position before the verb.^ The heavenly 
Paradise, we may take it, is located by St. Paul in the 
third heaven. With regard to the first question, we turn 
to Jewish sources. We here find both in Rabbinical 
and in the apocryphal writings that a seven-fold 
division of the heavens is very common (a table showr 
ing the occupants of these seven heavens according to 
three of the accounts is given at the end of this 
chapter); Eabbi Juda appears to stand alone in repre- 
senting the heavens as two only, basing his belief on 
Deut. 10. 14, ' The heaven and the heaven of 
heavens."* For a triple division of the heavens we 
look in vain in contemporary Jewish thought.* Such 
a divi^on appears to have been the creation of the 
Christian Fathers and to have been deduced from this 
passage of 2 Corinthians.^ It is natural to suppose, 
therefore, that St. Paul was alluding to a third heaven 
out of a series of seven and not to the highest of 
three. 



" So Alford. '^Ghagifja, I2h, Abolh Nathan, 37 ap. Wetstein. 

'Weber, 163, docs not seem to afford evidence of a threefold 
heaven. 

*See Suicer, Tlieutunii Ecck»iailicuK, toni. ii., s.v. oipav6s. 
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Both questions which were raised by the Pauline 
passage may now be considered as definitely set at 
rest by the recent discovery of a Jewish work which 
appears to go back to the first century. This is the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which gives a detailed 
description of the seven heavens, and Paradise is 
situated in the third of these. " And these men took 
me from tiience and brought me to the third heaven, 
and placed me in the midst of a garden, a place such 
as has never been known for the goodliness of its 
appearance. . . . And in the midst (there is) the tree 
of life, in that place on which God rests when He 
comes into Paradise. . . . And there is another tree, 
an olive tree always distilling oil. . . . And there are 
three hundred angels very glorious who keep the 
garden, and with never-ceasing voices and blessed 
singing they serve the Lord every day. And I said, 
What a very blessed place is this " (chap. 8). The 
book with its full description of the seven heavens 
is certainly not influenced by the passage in 2 Cor,, 
and if not actually known to the Apostle at any rate 
represents ideas which were current in his time. 
A later work, the A2)ocalypse of Moses, likewise places 
I'aradise in the third of a series of seven heavens (cf 
p. 35,' ISe TU eiTTU (TTepewfJiaTa avewy/xeva, with 37, 
where God commands Micliael concerning the body 
of Adam, apov airov ei'y tov trapaSeurov ewf TpiTOv 
ovpavov) ; but there we cannot be sure that the 
passage is independent of St. I'aul. 

The same belief in a plurality of heavens is 
attested by Eplies. 4. lO, 6 KaraSui ai/ro's ea-Tw 
Kai 6 itvafiui virepavu) iravTwv twv ovpavwv iva irXripuicriJ 
' 'J'ischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphae. 
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TU iravra, where the occurrence of ' all ' points to 
a larger number than three, and by two passages 
in Hebrews 4. 14, ap-^iepea fxeyav SieXvXvdoTa Tovi 
ovpavovf, and 7. 26, ap-^^tepevi , , . vy^^Xorepoi rS>v 
ovpavwv yevofifvoi. The idea in these three passages 
of Christ passing through the separate heavens 
represents in a more Eabbinical form what is else- 
where described more simply as an Ascension into 
heaven. 

In Ephes. 6. 12, we apparently find spirits of evil 
spoken of as having their abode in the heavens. 
" Our wrestling is not against flesh and „ 

, , , , . , ..... Evil Bpirita in 

blood, but against the prmcipahties, agamst heavenl; 
the powers, against tlie world-rulers of P"®'- 
this darkness, against the spiritual (powers) of wicked- 
ness in the heavenly (places) " (Trpoi to. irvevnaTiKo. t^s 
irovtjplai ev rots eirovpavloii). The indefinite phrase 
Ta iirovpavia occurs five times in this Epistle, and in 
three of these passages it must have a local sense 
(1. 20, KaOlaai ev SePiii avrou ev Toii eTTOupavloi^ 
virepavio Traa-tji apx'ift k.t.X., 2. 6, ^fiUi . . . crvveKaQiaev 
ev Toiy eirovpav. ev 'X.pia-Tw 'Irjcrov, 3. I O, Iva yvwptcrOiJ 
vOv rati ap'X; f- Tafy e^. ev roi^ eirovpav.). In 1. 3 
the local sense is not so clear. But as in the other 
passages we have mention of the «/ox'"' ^^^ e^ovcrlat 
residing in the eirovpuvia, or in the lower regions of 
the eiroupavla (1. 20), it is natural to adopt the local 
sense in 6. 1 2, and to regard tlie eirovpuvia as the 
abode of evil spirits. 

Nor is this view, which at first sight appears 
strange to us, without Jewish parallels. The Book of 
the Secrets of Enoch again offers an illustration. There 
we find mention in the second of the heavens of angels 
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who apostatized from the Lord, and are suspended 
there awaiting the last judgement. " And the men 
took me and brought me to the second heaven and 
showed me the darkness (cf. tov a-Korovi tovtov in 
St. Paul), and there I saw the prisoners suspended, 
reserved lor and awaiting the eternal judgement. 
And these angels were gloomy in appearance, more 
than the darkness of the earth. And they unceas- 
iugly wept every hour, and I said to the men who 
were with nie. Why are these men continually 
tortured ? And the men answered me : These are 
they who apostatized from the Lord, who obeyed not 
the commandments of God and took counsel of their 
own will and transgressed together with their princes 
and have been already confined to the second heaven " 
(chap. 7). Later on we read of the Grigori in the 
fiftli heaven who are sad on account of their fallen 
brethren in the second heaven. Again, the presence 
of evil in the heavens meets us in the third heaven, in 
tlie northern region of which, over against Paradise, is 
situated the place of torment for the wicked. In 
heavens two and three in the Testament of Levi 
(see page 178) we apparently have mention of 
spirits reserved for the punishment of lawless men 
and of fallen angels, but the text is not free from 
dilticulty. 

In the Ascension of Isaiah we are told of a con- 
tinual conflict going on among the powers of Satan in 
the firmament below the first heaven ; ' et ascendimus 
in firmauientum ego et ille, et ibi vidi Sammaelem 
ojusijue potestates, et erat magna pugna super (in) 
eo et sermones Sataiiae (Satanici) et alius cum alio 
rixabatur. . . Et dixit (? dixi) angelo: Quae est haec 
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rixa? Et dixit mihi: Ita est ex quo hie mundus 
exsistit usque nunc, et haec pugna donee veniet is 
quern tu visurus es, eumque delebit. Et postea me 
ascendere fecit supra firmamentum; hoc jam est 
coelum- (7. 9). Similarly in 10. 29, Christ, after 
leavmg the first or lowest heaven, descends into the 
firmament where was continual warfare, and takes the 
form of " the angels of the air." Thus it appears that 
Jewish thought represented evil spirits as resident in 
the three lowest of the seven heavens or in the 
air between the lowest heaven and earth ;i later 
Jewish speculation (see the Talmudic division of 
heavens) seems to have taken offence at the incon- 
gruity of evil spirits being located in the aethereal 
regions, and to have banished evil from the seven 
heavens. 

Together with the passage in Ephesians which we 
have been illustrating should be taken the phrase 
which occurs in an earlier chapter (2. 2) ' the prince 
of the power of the air' (to." a^po,), that is the ruler 
ot the power whose seat is in the air. The air was 
even more commonly than the seven heavens regarded 
as the abode of the evil spirits, as in the passages of 
the Ascension of Isaiah quoted above (cf Test Bcnj 3 
TO. a,plov irv,vf.aro, rod V.eXlap); but a hard and fast 
line was not always drawn between the air and the 
series of heavens surrounding it, and St. Paul is in 
harmony with Jewish thought in representing the 
powers of evil as inhabiting both the lower m',p and 
the loftier eirovpavta. 

In the passages which we have been iUustmting 

M 
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we need not regard St. Paul as attaching a strictly 
material sense to the heavens and the heavenly places: 
it is only in a highly mystical passage that he alludes 
to the third heaven. Still we are not thereby pre- 
cluded from closely scrutinizing the meaning which 
would be attached to these terms in the mo\ith of a 
Jew of the first century. The current phraseology of 
the time is adopted though the meaning is spiritualized. 



TA15LE SHOWING THREE VIEWS OF THE SEVEN HEAVENS. 
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Slavonic Secntt or 
Enoch, 3 B. (? coiit. 1.). 

Clouds, air, etlier. 
Heaven I. 

A very great sea. The 
elders and 200 rulers 
of the stars. Treasuries 
of snow and ice, guarded 
liy angels : of clouds and 
dew. 
Heaven II. 

Darkness. Prisoners 
suspended awaiting 
judgement. Angels 
gloomy of appearance 
who apostatized from 
the Lord. 
Heaven III. 

Ciarden of Eden witli 
tree of life and an olive 
tree, guarded by 300 
angels. In the Northern 
region the place of the 
damned. 

Heaven IV. 

Course of sun and 
moon. Phoenixes and 
Chalkadri who attend 
on the sun. In the 
midst an armed host 
serving the Lord with 
singing and music. 



Testament of 
Uei, 3 (7 cent. il.). 



Talmud, Chagiga, 
12b (Weber, Wi). 



The gloomiest. Wit- Vilun. 
nesses every iniquity Empty, 
of man. Water hangs 
between heavens I. 
and II. 



Fire, snow, and ice Rakla. 

ready against the Sun, moon, 

judgement day, stars and 

Spirits reserved for planets, 
the punishment of the 
lawless (!) 

The hosts of the Schcchakim. 

armies kept against Millstones for 

day of judgement to making of 

execute vengeance on manna. 
Beliar, etc. 



Thrones and authori- 
ties : hymns are ever 
ofl'ered to God. 



Zebul. 

Upper Jerusa- 
lem. Temple 
and Altar. 
Michael oGfers 
sacrifices. 



Siavonic Secrets oj 
Enoch 8 a. (t cent. i.). 

Heaven V. 

' There was no service 
in the fifth heaven.' The 
1 Grigori or Watchers who 
are sad on account of 
their brethren who fell 
and are in torment in 
Heaven II. 

Heaven VI. 

Seven bands of angels 
who study the revolu- 
tions of sun and moon. 
The archangels. Angels 
over all natural objects 
and over the souls of 
men. 

Heaven VII. 

The great archangels. 
Ten troops of angels. 
Lordships, principalities, 
powers, thrones, etc. 
The Lord on His throne. 



Testament 0/ 
Levi 3 (? cent II.). 

Angels who bear the 
answers to the Angels 
of the Presence. 



Angels of the Pres- 
ence who make pro- 
pitiation. 



The great Glory 
dwells. 
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Talviud, Chaffiga, 
13b (Weber, 204). 

Maon. 

Angels of the 
ministry who 
sing by night 
and are silent 
by day. 



Machon. 
Treasuries of 
snow and hail, 
chambers of 
noxious dews, 
etc. 



Araboth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

There is perhaps no aspect of the Pauline theology 
in which the iniluence of the Apostle's Rabbinic 
training is so clearly marked as tlie use which is made 
of the Old Testament. It appears at first sight 
paradoxical that, whereas the law is constantly spoken 
of as done away in Christ and as powerless to produce 
man's salvation, yet the Apostle as constantly bases 
his arguments for the truth of Christianity on the law 
in the wider sense of the term. The Epistle which 
may be regarded as summing up the main ideas of St. 
I'aul begins and ends with a reference to the ' holy ' 
and • prophetical writings ' which foretold the coming 
of Christ.* The proof for his arguments is again and 
again sought in the Old Testament. He never for a 
moment thought of disparaging the Scriptures to which 
the Jew appealed, on the contrary he recognised that 
the chief privilege of his nation was the possession of 
the oracles of God ; but he maintained that those 
oracles had been misinterpreted. If read aright, they 
all pointed to Christ, was his contention. He met the 
> Rom. 1. 2, 16. 26. 



Jew on hia own ground and bade him search the 
Scriptures in the light of the coming of Christ. The 
Rabbinic methods of interpretation were employed, by 
him to confute the Jews ; his adversaries' weapons 
were taken out of their own hands. But while the 
appeal to Scripture and the mode of interpreting it are 
evidence of the Apostle's Rabbinic training, the 
spiritual meaning which he extracts front it rises far 
above the dreamy, unreal allegories of Alexandria and 
the casuistical interpretations of the Palestinian scribe. 
Like the scribe who has become a disciple to the 
kingdom of heaven the Apostle is able to bring out of 
his treasure the old methods and influences of his 
Rabl)inic learning transfigured by the new light shed 
on the Old Testament Scriptures by his conversion to 
Christianity. 

We shall here make some remarks on (1) the 
manner of quotation, and (2) the interpretation of the 
O.T.^y St. Paul. 

Little need be said under the head of text, beyond 
mentioning the fact that St. Paul used the Lxx almost 
exclusively, and did not make an inde- 
pendent rendering of the Hebrew text. In 
the case of the book of Job he had a text which 
differed widely from our lxx* ; and in other cases he 
appears to have followed a current text which re- 
sembled the version of Theodotion.^ Other divergences 
may be explained by his quoting from memory. In 
some cases we may perhaps trace the influence of a 
Targum, the Aramaic paraphrase which he would hear 

' See the two Job quotations iq R. 11. 35, 1 C. 3. 19. 
'1 C. 15. 54. Cf. also R. 12. 19 (Heb. 10. 30) and 1 C. 14. 21, for 
texts diverging from our ij(X, 



Text. 
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read in the synagogues. Thus iu Eph. 4. 8 the words 
of the Psalm 68. 18 are given in the form 'When he 
ascended up on high he took captivity captive and 
gave gifts unto men,' where the Hebrew has ' Thou didst 
receive gifts among men.' The Targum, written indeed 
considerably later, but probably representing an earlier 
interpretation, takes the passage of Moses and renders, 
'Thou didst ascend to the firmament, Moses the 
prophet, thou didst take a captivity captive, thou didst 
teach the words of the law, thou gaveM gifts to the sons 
of men.' It is suggested that "as the receiving of 
gifts seemed not consonant with the majesty of God, 
the paraphrast mentally substituted for npb [to take] 
the verb p^n [to give], which has the same letters in a 
different order." ^ We shall see elsewhere* that St. 
I'aul's acquaintance with the tradition of the rock 
which followed the Israelites (1 C. 10. 4) may also 
have been derived from a similar source, as the 
tradition occurs in the very early Targum of Onkelos. 
The formulas used by St. Paul {Kadwi yey pairTot, rt 
\eyei 1) yputpt'/ ; etc.) were those commonly in use 
Foimiiias of 'luioug the Jews. The most striking case 
iiuotiition. of the personification of Scripture is Gal. 
3. 8, Trpowovrra fj ypu<pri on . . , TrpoevtjyyeXlaaTO, 
which may be illustrated by the Kabbinic mrsn nxTi, 
' et vidit scriptura,' or ns'l nw, ' Quid vidit ? ' Unlike 
the Alexandrian writers, Philo and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, who give indefinite references 
to Scripture, St. Paul not unfrequently mentions the 
particular writer of the O.T. book referred to.^ The 

' See Abbott {Internal. Crit. Comni.), in loc. - pp. 205 ff. 

^Roin. 10. s, 19 (Moses) : R. 4. 6 ami 11. 9 (David) : 9. 27, 29, 10. 
16, 20 (Isaiali) : 9. 25 (Hosea). 



formula, 'Ho-a/aj KpaXei (R. 9. 27), is illustrated by 
mst H'^aJHi ' propheta clamat.' Once, where a string of 
O.T. passages is woven together, God is represented as 
the speaker (2 C. 6. 16). A reference to a section or 
paragraph (parashah) of O.T. history occurs in R. 11. 
2, ev 'HXei'a tj \eyet rj ypacpt'i, ' in the section concern- 
ing Elijah.' This was a common and indeed (in the 
absence of chapters and verses) the only mode of more 
nearly locating a quotation. Thus ' creatio mundi ' 
was used for Gen. 1, 'id quod scriptum est apud 
Michael' refers to Is. 6. 6, ' haec vero extant apud 
Gabriel ' to Dan. 9. 21,' quid ille dicit in loco ubi de 
Davide?' (TJaiM Nin nw "1113) to Ps. 51.^ 

A favourite Jewish practice was that of bringing 
together a series of passages from different parts of the 
O.T. to establish an argument (cf. the use combination 
of the verb (Tv/x^i0dl^ew for ' to prove ' or of passages. 
' instruct '). " Interdum plura loca sacrae Scripturae in 
unum contrahi solent ad efficaciorem rei demonstra- 
tionem."^ Sometimes the quotations are made from 
the three portions into which the O.T. was divided : 
'ad majorem rei confirmationem aliquando Mosis, Pro- 
phetarum et Hagiographorum verba allegantur ' ; * 
sometimes several passages are adduced from the same 
book. There are several instances of this accumulation 
of passages in St. Paul, the most notable of which are 
R. 3. I off., where five separate extracts from the 
Psalms and one from Isaiah are brought together to 
prove the universality of sin, and 2 C. 6. 1 6, where a 
combined quotation is formed from passages of Leviti- 
cus, Isaiah, Ezekiel and 2 Samuel to prove that 

'SurenhusiuB, Bt^\i> KaraXXa^^s, pp. .SI, 468. 
^Ibid. p. 45. 'Jbid. p. 49. 
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Christians are the temple of God. In St. Paul the 
combined quotations are generally taken from one book 
or at least from one of the three divisions of the O.T. 
A trace of the habit of appealing to each of the three 
divisions of the O.T. in turn is perhaps seen in the 
addition of the word 'first' in It. 10. 19, where a 
passage from Deuteronomy is introduced by irpwroi 
Mwva-iji Xeyft, and is followed by a quotation from 
Isaiah. 

The theory has been suggested, and has met with 

some favour among critics, that there was a Jewish 

anthology or collection of excerpts from the 

Theory of a ^ m • • • , n 

Jcwidii O.T. O.T. in existence in the first century of 
»» loogy pyj. gj.jj^ ^jjj (.jj^j. |.jjjg ^j^g djawu upon by 

St. Paul and by sub-apostolic writers.' The existence 
of such an anthology is by no means improbable, but it 
must be said that no very convincing proofs have yet 
been brought forward. The most noteworthy coincid- 
ence in combination of O.T. passages which has been 
adduced occurs in the Epistle of Barnabas and Justin. 
In tlie eleventh chapter of the Epistle of IJarnabas we 
find Jer. 2. 12, 13 and Is. 16. i, introduced by \eyei 
6 TTpocju'iTtii: ; in Justin, Trypho, 114 we find Jer. 2. 
1 3 -I- Is. 16. 1 4- Jer. 3. 8, introduced as a quota- 
tion from Jeremiali, and with such striking variants 
from the text of Barnabas as to prove that neither 
of the two Christian writers is dependent on the 
other. But this is almost a unique instance. It 
is true that we find the central portion of the remark- 
able cento of passages which we have noticed in 

' Hatch, Eisay-i in Biblical Greek, pp. 203-214 ' On composite 
quotationa from the .Septnagint.' See also Vollmer, Die altlest. 
Cilale hei Paitltn (1895), pp. .S6-48, wlio thinks he can find indica- 
tions of an oiigiual Hebrew collection of passages. 
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Romans 3, recurring in Justin, Trypho, 27 (extracts 
from Ps. 14 + Ps. 5 + Ps. 140 + Is. 59) in the 
same order as in St. Paul; but here there can be 
little doubt that the Apologist is dependent on the 
Apostle. His acquaintance with the Epistle to the 
Romans is clearly established in other coincidences of 
quotation.' There is some probability in the theory 
that there was a Jewish collection of extracts on the 
title of ' rock ' as applied to the Messiah (see below). 
But apart from the combination of Isaiah passages in 
R. 9. 33 on ' the rock ' and the cento in Romans 3 on 
the universality of sin, the theme of the other Pauline 
combinations of Scripture {e.g. the calling of Gentiles,^ 
the hardening of the Jews, Christians the Temple of 
God) is not such as to suggest a Jewish anthology ; 
the passages are hardly those which a Jewish writer 
would have brought together. Although with our lack 
of early Rabbinical authorities we can scarcely look for 
proofs in a case like this, we must regard the theory of 
the use of a Jewish anthology by St. Paul as at 
present insufficiently established. Still, without going 
so far as to postulate a written collection of extracts, 
we may admit that a combination or association of 
some O.T. passages had become familiar to Jewish ears. 
This seems the most natural explanation of the origin 

'Zahn, Canon, i. 2. 567 fiF. Westcott, Canon of N.T., 170. .So 
familiar did these combined quotations of St. I'aul become that they 
have reacted on the text of tlie i.xx. Tlie whole cento in K. 3 has 
found its way into the Lxx (B text) of Psalm 14, and ultimately 
into our prayer-book version of that Fsalin. The passage from Job, 
quoted in R. II. 35, has been introduced into the A text of Isaiah 
40. 14. 

^ See however S. -H. 336 f. This was not an impossible subject for 
a contemporary Jew to illustrate by excerpts. It was only after 
the wide extension of Christianity that the Rabbis spoke of t|ie 
QentUes as beyond all hope of salvation. 
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of the quotation ' Eye hath not seen ' in 1 C. 2. 9, 
which is discussed elsewhere.' Again we find St. 
Paul's two favourite proof-passages in the discussion of 
faith and works (Gen. 15. 6 and Hab. 2. 4) associated 
in a Rabbinical work.* The passage from Isaiah 54. i, 
' Iiejoice thou barren,' which St. Paul applies to the 
history of Sarah, received the same application with 
Jewish writers, who associated it with Is. 51. 2 ('Look 
unto Abraham your father and unto Sarah that bare 
you ').» 

As to the distribution in St. Paul's writings of 
the quotations from the O.T., it is noticeable that by far 
the larger number occur in the four controversial 
Epistles. Indeed, apart from reminiscences of O.T. 
language, there appear to be no more than four 
definite quotations in the remainder of his writings.* 
The use of the formal proof-text from O.T. was 
abandoned when the controversy with his Jewish 
opponents for Gentile liberty came to an end. 

In a majority of the O.T. passcages cited by St. Paul, 
all those, for instance, inculcating moral principles, 
Interpretation ^^^ original seuse of Scripturc is adhered 
of O.T. jq i3yt there are others where this is 

not the case, and where we may undoubtedly see 
the influence of his Rabbinic training in the use to 
wliich the O.T. is put and the inferences drawn from 
it. Thus passages are quoted quite without regard to 
Neglect of the their original context. This is in accord- 
context, {jjjce with the practice of the Rabbis, who 

' p. 240 ff. 

-Schemoth Rabba ap. Wetstein in Rom. 1. 17 : cf. Gal. 3. 6-ii. 

^ Lightfoot and Schuttgen on Gal. 4. 27. 

^Kph. 4. 8, 5. 31 : 1 Tim. 5. 18 ; 2 Tim, 3. 19. 
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held that there was an infinite fulness of meaning 
in the Scriptures. ' Every word of the Thorah can 
be expounded in 70 different ways' is one of the 
many similar Jewish sayings.* This neglect of the 
context is quite justifiable in passages which are merely 
used by way of illustration and not to introduce a 
logical argument, or where the Apostle without expressly 
quoting a passage couches his argument in the familiar 
language of the O.T. Among these instances must be 
classed a striking passage where the language of the 
law is used as an argument against the law and 
the righteousness obtainable thereby. In Rom. 10. 
6 ff., the language of Deut. 30. 11- 14 (a passage 
where the lawgiver asserts the nearness and easiness 
of fulfilment of the law, ' the commandment which 
I command thee this day ') is made use of to prove the 
easiness of attaining to ' the righteousness which is of 
faith," in contradistinction to the righteousness which is 
of the law. What was originally said of the law 
is here used of the Gospel. But in excuse for this 
bold perversion of the original sense it must be urged 
that St. Paul is quoting very freely, and that the 
words had already in his time become proverbial." 
This passage further illustrates two other characteristics 
of the Apostle's quotations : the addition of a running 
commentary in the form of a short Midrash {tout' 
ecTTW XptaTov KUTayayeiv — tout' ecTTiv ^punov e/c 
vtKpwv avaya-Yeiv), and the selection of that reading 

' Weber, 86 f. 

'See the quotations from Philo, 2 Usdras, Baruch, and Jubilees 
in S.-H. in toe. Targ. Jer. I. has in tlie Deut. passage, 'For 
the word is nigh you in your schools.' The Rabbis used the 
passage to prove the finality and completeness of the law : nothing of 
the law remains in heaven to be revealed in the future (Weber, 
18, and Sdbuttgen, in loc. ), 
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which best suits his purpose. The Hebrew, followed 
by the Lxx, has ' neither is it beyond the sea that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us ? ' 
But St. Paul, carrying on the allusion to Christ, 
finds a reference to His descent into Hades by substi- 
tuting a descent into the abyss for the crossing over 
the sea, following a reading wliich had apparently 
become current in the proverbial use of the words. 
See 2 Jlsd. 4. 8, ' Dicebas fortassis niihi : in abyssum 
non descendi, neque in infernum adhuc,' Targ. Jer. II., 
' that we had one like Jonah who could descend 
into the depths of the sea and bring it unto us.' The 
word ufiu(T(roi could refer either to the depths of the 
sea or to the lower world, and was thus suited for the 
Apostle's purpose. 

But there are other passages where the context 
is neglected and yet a logical proof is intended. Thus 
in Rom. 9. 25 f. two passages are quoted from Hosea 
to prove the calling of the Gentiles, which in the 
original apply to the scattered tribes of Israel who are 
to be restored to God's favour. But even in this 
interpretation St. Paul had Rabbinical support. ' Non 
alia de causa in exilium et captivitatem misit Deus 
S.B. Israelem inter nationes nisi ut faceret multos 
proselytos. S.D. Oseae, 2. 2 5.' ' In R. 2. 24 a quotation 
from Isaiah, 52. 5, appears in the form, 'The name of 
God is blasphemed through you among the Gentiles,' 
to prove the guilt of the Jew which is patent even 
to the outside world. But the original runs, 'My 
name continually all the day is blasphemed,' and 
describes the reviling of God's name by the oppressors 
of Israel. Here however St. Paul seems to have 

' fesachim, viii. f. ; ap. Wetstein and S.-H, in loc, 
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availed himself of the lxx which diverges from the 
Hebrew ' ; and the insertion of /caSwf yeypairTai as an 
afterthought at the end of the verse shows that he 
is conscious of using the passage freely. 

Another class of quotations where the original 
meaning is abandoned consists of those which are 
Messianically interpreted by St. Paul, jigggj^ni,. 
although the original O.T. passages had application of 

1.1. T 1 f *u O.T. passageB. 

another sense. In several 01 these cases 
the Messianic application had been made by Jewish 
writers before St. Paul. («) In R. 9. 33 two passages 
of Isaiah (28. 16 and 8. 14) which speak of Jehovah 
as the Rock, the one describing Him as the strength 
of those who trust in Him, the other as a stumbling- 
block to the unbeliever, are combined and applied to 
Christ. Now in the time of Justin Martyr we find 
\i6oi occurring as a title for the Messiah and recog- 
nised as such by the Jewish disputant in the Dialogue.^ 
The same two passages of Isaiah with the same 
variants from the LXX (tSov Tidrifjn ev Ztwv, ctt' avrw 
[in some lxx MSS.], \ldoi irpoa-Ko/j.iJ.aTOi km irerpu 
trxavSaXov) are combined with a third from Ps. 
118. 22 (the stone rejected by the builders) in the 
First Epistle of Peter (2. 6). Although it is practi- 
cally certain that the writer of this Epistle was 
acquainted with Romans, it is not impossible that 
the similarity here is due rather to both writers 
making use of a Jewish collection of proof-texts, in 
which these three O.T. passages were combine(!r°lo 

' The source of the LXX text is obscure. 'Ek tois (dveaiv may have 
come from verse 10. Can Si' ii/ias be a corruption of an original 
iC iinipas representing ovn ha, or is this anotuer instance of the 
influence of St. PaUl's quotations on the lyx text? 

''Dial, cum Tryphone 34, 36. 
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prove that Christ was the Rock, as in the later collec- 
tion of Tcstimonia by Cyprian, in which one of the 
chapter-headings is 'Quod idem et lapis dictus sit.'* 
(Z/) E. 10. 15, 'How beautiful are the feet of those 
who preach good things.' The original passage, Is. 
52. 7, refers to the messengers who tell of Israel's 
restoration from captivity. St. Paul applies it to the 
appearance of the Apostles in the world, the quotation 
being shortened and adapted to suit his purpose. 
" But tlie whole of this section was felt by the 
Christians to be full of Messianic import, and this 
verse was used by the Eabbis of the coming of the 
Messiah."- (e) Again in It. 11. 26 ( = Is. 59. 20 f. 
+ 27, 9), a passage from Isaiah, Messianically 
applied by the Rabbis, is used to prove the ultimate 
salvation of all Israel in concert with the Gentiles ; 
the substitution of ex- Y-mv for eW/cei' 'Zucv of the LXX 
is perhaps a trace of the Rabbinic conception that 
Jerusalem was to be the centre of the future earthly 
kingdom of the Messiah, (rf) We may quote lastly E. 
1 5. 3, where tiie words ' The reproaches of them which 
reproach thee fell upon Me,' which in Ps. 69. 9 are u 
complaint of the righteous man that he has to bear 
the reproaches made against God, are put into the 
mouth of Clirist Who addresses mankind. The Mes- 
sianic application is here justified by the added words, 
' for whatsoever things were written beforehand were 
written for our learning.' 

In a few passages St. Paul goes further than in 
Allegorical and thosc already quoted, and interprets the 
law allegorically, subordinating the literal 
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typical use of 
O.T, 



' Ttnt. ii. 16. These references are taken from S.-H. in lot. 
»S.-H. inloc. 
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sense altogether, and finding another meaning latent 
in the O.T., which prefigures some event or institution 
under the Christian dispensation. 

The application of allegorical explanation to the 
Scriptures undoubtedly took its rise at Alexandria, 
where the same method had already been applied to 
the interpretation of the Homeric poems. The object 
in each case was to explain obsolete and archaic modes 
of thought and expression, and to bring the ancient 
writing into line with more modern ideas. In the 
case of the O.T., the object of this style of inter- 
pretation at Alexandria was primarily apoloi/etic ; the 
materialistic language of the law needed to be 
spiritualized in order to find acceptance with Greek 
readers. It was apparently first applied (e.ff. by 
Aristobulus) to those passages where anthropomorphic 
expressions were used of God : then to the laws concern- 
ing clean and unclean beasts (in the letter of Aristeas) : 
and so its use was gradually extended. In the 
writings of Philo'T'j reaches its acme. With him all 
idea of an historical meaning in the O.T. narrative 
is abandoned ; fanciful meanings are extracted from 
every detail of Scripture; unmeaning questions are 
raised to which unmeaning answers are given ; fixed 
conventional symbols are used (Adam = reason. Eve = 
the senses, etc.); numbers have a great fascination for 
him ; and this whole method of interpretation has 
been so systematized that he can speak of 01 t^j 
aWriyoplai Kavovei.^ To such an extent was this 
allegorizing process carried that the laws of the Old 
Testament, such as those relating to circumcision and 

■ See Jowett, EpUtlei of St. Paul, vol i., Dissertation on St. Paul 
aad Philo ; and Siegfried, Philo eon Aleraiuiria. 
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the Sabbath, were in danger of falling into neglect. 
I'hilo was aware of this tendency, and expressly opposed 
it {dc Miyr. Ahr. 16). 

In Palestine the use of allegory was far more 
restricted. " The verse does not go beyond its simple 
literal sense " was one of the recognised rules of 
itabbinic interpretation.' However, it is certain that 
in the first century the Alexandrian methods had 
found their way into Palestine ; among the prominent 
Pabbinical allegorists of that time are mentioned 
II. Jochanan ben Sakai, li. Akiba, and R. Gamaliel II. 
But this style of interpretation was kept witliin bounds, 
and several passages of O.T. were specified, as we shall 
see, where allegorizing was strictly forbidden. There 
is at any rate sufHcient information to show that it is 
not necessary to trace the occasional use of allegory in 
St. Paul directly to the influence of Alexandria. Its 
object in Palestine was not so much apologetic as 
practical, to find proofs in the O.T. for customs and 
relations of life which were non-existent and not con- 
templated at the time of the writing of the law. 

lu St. Paul the object of allegorical explanation is to 
find an immediate practical lesson for his hearers in the 
narrative of the O.T. Tlie Bible is constantly regarded 
as a lesson-book for Christians. ' It was not written 
for his sake only, but for ours also' (11. 4. 23): 'for 
whatsoever things were written before were written 
for our learning' (K. 15. 4): tlie events tliat befell 
the Israelites in the wilderness were examples to us, 
and happened to them by way of example and were 

^ Sabhalh 63. Hamburger, R.E. (arts. Alteyorie and Ejcegene), is 
the principal authority which has been consulted on Kabbinical 
exegesis. See also a good article on Allegory in Hastings' Bible 
Vktionary. 
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written for onr admonition (1 C. 10. 6-1 1). Parallels 
are traced between the institutions of the old and the 
new dispensation ; Christ is our Passover (1 C. 5. 7), 
the Israelites had their baptism and their Eucharist 
(1 C. 10). 

We will briefly consider the principal passages where 
this method of interpretation is employed. 

(a) In 1 Cor. 9. 9 the quotation 'Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn ' (Deut. 25. 
4) is followed by the comment m twv ^owv f^iXei rw 
0eft), ri St 17/ua? TrdvTWi \eyei ; Si ij/xay yap eypdcprj, 
k.tX The O.T. passage is used both here and again 
in 1 Tim. 5. 1 8 to prove that God's labourer is worthy 
of his hire. The passage in Corinthians is doubly inter- 
esting, first because St. Paul here comes nearer than 
he does anywhere else to denying the plain meaning 
of the O.T., and also because the application of the 
allegorical method to this or kindred passages finds 
parallels both in Philo and in Rabbinical lore. Philo 
in similar language declares that God does not care 
about a thing so commonplace as a cloak, and there- 
fore directions concerning a cloak in Ex. 22. 27 must 
have an allegorical sense; and elsewhere he says that 
the law was given for rational beings and not for the 
sake of irrational animals.' But, strangely enough, in 
his treatise De Caritate^ the passage from Deuteronomy, 
along with the other passages in the Pentateuch which 
inculcate kindness to animals, is taken in its literal 
sense. We learn from Rabbinical writings that the 
passages enjoining humanity to animals, 'Thou shalt 

'De Somn. i. 16, ih vict. off. I. The passages are quoted on 
p. 234. 

'§ 19, iyafuu Si Kal iKelvoi' rbv viiiov, St KiSairip in xopv itavapnovUf 
avviSiav rait irpmifmt Sia-yopdu Tiovv dXoiSi'TO fiij ^i^oCc. 

N 
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not kill motlier and young in one day' (Lev. 22. 28), 
' Thou shalt not take the dam with the young ' (Deut. 
22. 6), ' Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's 
milk ' (Ex. 2M. 1 9), were among those where the use of 
allegorical interpretation was strictly forbidden.^ But 
it appears that it was only towards the end of the first 
century that a strong reaction set in among the Rabbis 
against the use of allegory, owing to the extent to 
which it had been carried at Alexandria and also 
to the appropriation of the writings and the methods 
of Alexandria by the Christians ; and the express pro- 
hibition makes it probable that these passages had 
been allegorically explained at an earlier date. St. I'aul, 
we may therefore presume, is in agreement with the 
Rabbinical practice of his time in so explaining the 
passage of Deuteronomy. Whether the original sense 
of the O.T. is entirely abandoned by St. I'aul depends 
on the meaning which is assigned to iravrwi. If we 
translate it ' altogether ' with A.V. and R.V., the literal 
meaning is apparently given up; but the use of the 
word elsewhere in the N.T. certainly favours the 
rendering of R.V."'* ' Saith he it, as doubtless he doth, 
for our sake ? ', when the literal sense will be subordi- 
nated but not rejected.- The passage will then be an 
instance of the Rabbinical 'argumentum a minori ad 
majus ' (see below). 

^Jenit. Berachoth 5, etc., ap. Haniburcer, R.E., art. AUegorie. 
Ueiit. 25. 4 is not expresaly mentioned, but must, one presumes, 
have been included with the analogous passages. 

' riiTut in St. Luke always =' undoubtedly ' (L. 4. 23: A. 18. 21, 
21 22 28 4). In St. Paul it is elsewhere ulways jomed with a 
negative, meaning ' not at all,' 'certainly not' (R. 3. 9, 1 C. 5. 10, 
16 12), except in 1 C. 9. 22, where it = 'at all events, 'by all 
means.' There is no support here for the meaning 'altogether, 
i.e. for our sakes, ' to the exclusion of all others.' 
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(6) The section 1 Cor. 10. i-i i is a marked instance 
of St. Paul's ' typical ' use of O.T.* The blessings and 
the punishments which fell to the lot of the Israelites in 
the wilderness are here regarded as types of the privi- 
leges and perils of the Christian. Their passage through 
the sea and under the cloud are figures of baptism ; the 
heaven-sent manna and the water from the rock typify 
the Eucharistic meal. Throughout the section those 
passages in the O.T. narrative are selected which can 
be made to bear directly on the circumstances of the 
Corinthian Church. We have discussed elsewhere* in 
connexion with its Jewish parallels the most important 
phrase, ' the rock whicli followed them, and the rock 
was Christ.' It is sufficient here to remark that the 
fanciful Rabbinic legend of an itinerant rock is taken up 
and spiritualized ; that the identification of the rock 
with Christ finds some illustration in Alexandrian 
thought : first in Wisdom, where it is (ro(f)ia which 
brings water from the rock : and then more clearly 
in Philo, who identifies both the manna and the rock 
with the Divine \6yoi ; that in view of the early 
Rabbinic use of ' the rock ' as a title of the Messiah, 
this identification had possibly also been introduced 
into Rabbinic circles in St. Paul's time* ; that there 

' For Jewish typology see Eisenmenger, Entdecltes Judenthum, ii. 
159 f., 264. He quotes from Jr Qibborim, fol. 52, col. 3: "Our 
Rabbis of blessed memory have said that the fathers are types 
(vorhilder) to their bods, but they have not explained in what things 
they were types to their sons ; therefore have we held it right to 
expound this of all their circumstances, that they were a type of the 
future. Therefore all the accidents (zufalle) of the fathers and the 
unfruitfulnesB of the mothers are a type of that which had to be 
borne by the Israelites among the nations. " 

»p. 205 ff. 

'Cf. Justin, Dial. 114 e (quoted by Meyer-Heinrici in loc). 
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is an unmistakable reference to the pre-existence of 
Christ, who is regarded as really guiding the Israelite 
host (>/f, not ecTTJc or Tt/Voy vf) ; and lastly, that the 
literal truth of the O.T. narrative is not sacrificed for 
tlie sake of the lessons to be drawn from it. 

(c) IJut the most highly allegorical passage in St. 
Paul is the section Gal. 4. 21-31, containing the 
allegory of the two sons of Abraham. The bond- 
woman Hagar in St. Paul's interpretation stands for 
the old covenant given from Sinai ; Sarah, it is implied, 
represents the new covenant of grace and freedom. 
St. Paul justifies his identification of Hagar with Sinai 
by the fact that the Arabian desert, in which Sinai 
lies, was the home of Hagar's descendants, or (as some 
suppose) by the fact that Sinai was locally spoken of 
in the Arabian peninsula as Hadjar, ' the rock.' In the 
latter part of the section an illustration of the present 
persecutions which Christians undergo from Jews is 
drawn from the persecution which according to Jewish 
tradition Isaac underwent at the hands of Ishmael. 
We have in another chapter ' considered this tradition, 
and quoted Jewish illustrations for the emphasis which 
was laid on the birth of Isaac, ' the child of promise,' 
as something miraculous and supernatural. We will 
here briefly touch gn a few other details in this diffi- 
cult section. 

uTivd €<TTiv aWriyopovfieva (4. 24). This may 
be rendered (1) ' which things are spoken in an 
allegory,' i.e. the allegorical meaning was intended in 
the original writing, or (2) ' which things are capable 
of (and do actually receive) an allegorical interpreta- 
tion.' The latter is most probably right; and the 
> p. 212 ff. 
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phrase suggests that St. Paul was conscious that the 
passage was one which had already received allegorical 
treatment. It is, however, doubtful whether the word 
aTiva can have the wider sense which Lightfoot gives 
to it, ' which class of things,' as though this was one 
out of several passages which might be so treated ; see 
the use just below in verses 25 and 27 (and in Apoc. 
11. 8) of the word jJt/?, which appears to be the 
regular rendering of the Hebrew "J, used in defining 
the terms of an allegory. 

arvv<Trof)(^eiv (verse 25). It is possible, as Light- 
foot says, that in using this word " St. Paul is alluding 
to some mode of representation common with Jewish 
teachers to exhibit this and similar allegories." But 
we have not sufficient information on Jewish allegory 
to confirm this. The arrangement must have been 
something like that of two parallel columns as shown 
in Lightfoot: Hagar, Ishmael, old covenant, earthly 
Jerusalem standing in one column (a-J(rTot;(a) over 
against their opposites (ai/r/o-TOJxa) in the other. The 
suggestion that in avaToiyia there is an allusion to 
the Eabbinic practice known as Gematria,^ i.e. the 
tracing of equalities between the numerical values of 
the letters composing different words, has nothing to 
recommend it. 

Text and meaning of verse 25a. Into this question 
the limits of our subject do not require us to make a 
searching investigation. No light has at present been 
thrown on the verse by Jewish methods of allegorizing. 
It is sufficient to say that the principal Mss. read 
either (1) to 8e "Ayap 'Eiva opo^ ea-Tiv ev Tfj 'Apa/Sla 
(W.-H.), or (2) TO yap ^tva,K.T.\. (Lightfoot) ; and that 
' Weber, 121. 
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the Mss. are strangely divided, (2) having the majority 
of MSS. in its favour, while ' transcriptional evidence ' 
supports the other and harder reading. If (2) is read, 
the sentence will either be (a) a mere geographical 
note, which would hardly be required by the Galatian 
or Jewish readers, and would be out of place in this 
highly allegorical passage, or (i) it will afford a justifi- 
cation of the parallel between Hagar and Sinai, because 
Sinai is in Arabia, and Arabia is the country of the 
Hagarenes ; but the ellipse of the second clause in the 
argument, which is left for the readers to supply, 
makes this explanation improbable. Adopting the 
reading (1) there are again two possible explanations, 
(a) ' The word Hagar (to "Ayap) means in Arabia 
mount Sinai.' St. Paul, according to this interpreta- 
tion, is alluding to the Arabic word Hadschar (Chagar), 
' a rock,' which during his stay ' in Arabia ' he had 
heard applied to the mountain ; the theory is supported 
by a rather vague statement of Chrysostom, and another 
statement (of doubtful value) of the traveller Harant 
in the 16th century to the effect that Sinai was locally 
called Agar. Tlie great improbability of this theory, 
apart from other reasons on the ground that the initial 
letters of the Hebrew and Arabic words are different, is 
sufficiently shown by Lightfoot. It is, however, sup- 
ported by Meyer and other autliorities. On the whole 
the best explanation appears to be that of Dr. Hort, (i) 
that opo^ is to be taken with both subject and predicate, 
'Mount Agar (cf. 'mount Ephraim,' 'mount Esau,' etc.) 
is mount Sinai in Arabia.' The meaning is the same 
as that of 2 (6), but it has the advantage of leaving 
nothing to be understood. The home of Hagar and 
lier descendants is, as you know, Mount Sinai. 
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h avw 'lepovdoXnn . . . vrii eariv fu'lTip '/M^" 
[iravTwv] (verse '26). Here we have a common Kab- 
binical phrase, which, however, has lost the material 
sense attaching to it in Jewish writings. In them the 
heavenly or upper Jerusalem (rh"-0 ?ia D>1BTl\ Weber 
404) is the glorified counterpart of the earthly city, 
which has existed from eternity with God, and will at 
the last descend to earth to take the place of the exist- 
ing city. The principal references in the Apocryphal 
works are Unoch, 90. 28, 29, where ' the old house' is 
described as being folded up and removed, and a new 
house greater and larger than the first is set up in its 
place; 2 Esdras 7. 26, 9. 3 8-10, the vision of a 
woman who is transformed into the heavenly city, 
which has existed from eternity, and is built where no 
human habitation could exist (10. 54): it is the earthly 
Jerusalem which in this book is spoken of as ' Sion 
mater nostra omnium' (10. 7) ; 2 Esd. 13. 35, 36. its 
appearance on earth ; Apoc. Baruch 3 and 4. In this 
last passage ' my mother' is again the title applied to 
the earthly city which is to be given up to her enemies. 
But Baruch is warned that this is not the city " which 
will be revealed, that which was prepared beforehand 
here from the time when I took counsel to make 
Paradise and showed it to Adam before he sinned," and 
which was afterwards shown to Abraham and to Moses 
on Sinai, and is now preserved with God.' With St 
Paul, as Lightfoot remarks, the term becomes "a 
symbol or image, representing that spiritual city of 
which the Christian is even now a denizen (Phil. iii. 
20)." There is an emphasis on the final ijm""; 'the 

> See for further literature Charles' note in he. Cp. esp. Test 
XII. Patr. Dan. 5: Heb. 12. 22, Apoc. 3. 12, 21. 2, 10 ff. 
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mother of us Cliristians is not the earthly Jerusalem, 
which the Jews fondly call ' our mother,' but a heavenly 
city.and that a verydifferent city to the future Jerusalem 
as conceived by the Eabbis.' 

Use of Isaiah 54. i . This passage, originally spoken 
of the deliverance from captivity, was, as we have seen,' 
by Jewish writers associated with 51. 2, ' Look unto 
Abraham your father, and unto Sarah that bare you.' 
' Sterilitas Abrahae et Sarae figura fuit sterilitatis 
Sion.'« 

Tlie contrast with Philo's allegory of the same O.T. 
narrative is drawn out by Lightfoot {Gal. ed. 10. 198- 
200). rhilo is entirely unhistorical. Hagar, rightly 
interpreted by him (so far as etymology goes) as irapol- 
Ktjaii, represents the instruction of the schools, Sarah is 
divine wisdom, Abraham is the seeker after knowledge, 
who must pass through the preliminary training of the 
schools (the union with Hagar) before he is fitted for 
initiation into the higher wisdom (the marriage with 
Sarah). There can be little doubt that St. Paul is 
influenced here solely by Rabbinic methods of allegory, 
and is in no way indebted to Alexandrian thought. 
It is true that the passage, Is. .54. i, is one of the 
very few quotations from that book made by I'hilo,^ 
but the quotation is made in an entirely different 
connexion ; Jiightfoot's assumption that the story of 
Hagar and Sarah was present to his mind when he 
quoted it hardly appears to be justified. 

(d) Another O.T. passage from which an allegorical 
meaning is extracted is the story of the veil which 
Moses placed over his face as expounded in 2 Cor. 3. 
In tiie first place the vanishing of the glory on Moses' 
'p. 186. '-/)• Gibboriin, ap. Lightfoot. ' De Juxecral. M. ii. 4,14. 
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face, which the veil was intended to hide, is explained 
as typifying the transitory nature of the law, the 
knowledge of which Moses wished to keep back from 
the Jews ; then by a fresh figure, the veil is taken to be 
significant of the blindness of the Jews at the reading 
of the Scriptures, ' it not being revealed that it (the old 
covenant) is done away in Christ' (3. 14, RV."*).' 

Leaving the consideration of his allegorical inter- 
pretation, we may note a few other points in St. Paul's 
mode of using the O.T. which admit of illustration from 
Jewish sources. These are the running commentary 
(R. 10. 5 ff., i6ff., where the opponent's questions are 
put and answered, G. 3. loff, E. 4. 8), the addition 
of commentary to text as though forming part of the 
quotation (1 C. 15. 45 ff.), the stress laid on individual 
words (G. 3. 1 6, a-wepfiari). This last habit is common 
to Eabbinic and Alexandrian exposition ; it is a more 
marked characteristic of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews than of St. Paul. We have touched on 
the difficult passage of Galatians elsewhere.* 

One other point may be noted, which at first sight 
would not be taken to be specially a Jewish trait. 
This is St. Paul's frequent use of the The o /ortiort 
'argumentum a fortiori.'' Among the "g'lment. 
seven rules of Old Testament interpretation which are 
ascribed to Hillel, and which were afterwards increased 
to thirteen by R. Ismael, the first place was given to 
that known as ' Light and heavy ' (n^aim ^p) ; * this 

>Cf. p. 75f. 2p. 70f. 

^ iro\\(|! /xaXXof usually preceded by a protasis with tl yip or el d4 
(R. 5. 9, 10, IS, 17, 2 C. 3. 9, II). Cf. R. U. 12, 24 (irAirv ^O : 2 C. 
3. 8 (iruf oilxl /<.): K. 11. 15, 16 {ft yiip. . . tU . . .; ttdi . . . xal) : 
1 C. 6. 3 {/JL-^Tiyf PiuTiKd). 

* Weber, 110 f. 
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rule sanctioned the use of anjumenta a minori ad 
majns in interpreting the O.T. That which holds good 
of the less holds good also of the greater, and vice versd. 
As instances of the application of this rule we may 
quote the following : ' Silence is beautiful for the 
wise — much more then for the fool ' ; the duty of 
praying before meat is deduced from the command to 
pray after meat (Deut. 8. lo). The form of words 
used is often the same as in St. Paul, ' but if . . . 
how much more ' ("'JaDT "'taa nns by • • • Bi* !T3). It 
seems most likely that the constant use of this form 
of argument by St. Paul, not necessarily in arguing 
from the O.T., is a trace of the primary Rabbinic rule 
of Scriptural interpretation current in his day. 

We have seen then that in his use of the O.T. 
St. Paul was thoroughly a child of his time. In his 
mode of quotation, his neglect of the original context, 
his Messianic interpretation of passages which originally 
had no Messianic reference, and his occasional resort 
to one of the two opposite forms to which Jewish 
exegesis inclined — the straining of the letter {(rirepnari, 
G. 3. 1 6) or the highly allegorical exposition — in all 
these the influence of the Eabbinic schools is un- 
mistakable. In what, then, it may be asked, lay the 
superiority of St. I'aul to tiie Rabbis ? The answer is, 
in his -spiritual insight into the general meaning of the 
O.T. Tiie allegory, the scripture-proof, the forced 
argument, these do not constitute the greatness of the 
Apostle. His superiority lies rather in his grasping 
the correct spirit of the O.T., and in particular of 
those Hebrew prophets to whom he felt himself akin. 
" Allegorical and incorrect exegesis could never create 
an idea. They only illustrate one which has been 
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suggested in other wtiys." * He is not to be judged 
by incorrect interpretation of individual passages. He 
believed that there was a mystical meaning in the 
O.T., and we cannot doubt that he was divinely guided 
to grasp that meaning. ' The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life ' " was his guiding principle in 
interpreting the O.T. Christianity, he says, has its 
mysterious wisdom which is revealed to believers by 
the Spirit, ' but the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ... for they are spiritually 
discerned . . . but we have the mind of Christ,' ' or 
as he says in more humble language elsewhere, ' I 
think that I too have the Spirit of God.'^ But the 
arguments by which he tried to convince his opponents 
of the true meaning of the O.T. as pointing forward to 
Christ, are those which they would themselves have 
employed for another purpose ; and to some extent we 
need not doubt that they were selected for that very 
reason. They were the arguments which were best 
calculated to appeal to them. Still, though the 
position taken up by his adversaries must never be 
lost sight of in considering the reasoning of the 
Apostle, the explanation that he is using their 
weapons is not sufficient by itself to account for 
his manner of exegesis, and does not invalidate the 
undoubted and perfectly natural fact, which calls for 
no further explanation, that his modes of interpreta- 
tion and argument were coloured and limited by the 
ideas of his time and country.' 

' S.-H. 306. ''2 C. 3. 6. » 1 C. 2. 6-16. M C. 7. 40. 

' See farther, VoUmer, AlUeiit. Citate, 57 ff., 77 ; Toy, Quolaliorui in 
the N. T. , Preface ; Lightf uot, Oal. 200, and especially S. -H. , Somam, 
302-307. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ST. PAUL THE HAGGADIST. 

In some few pjissages St. Paul for purposes of illustra- 
tion has recourse to Jewish legends with regard to 
persons and events in Old Testament history. Eab- 
binic commentaries on the O.T., as is well known, 
take one of two forms ; one class is known as 
Halachah, and consists of casuistical discussions as to 
the meaning and application of minute points of the 
Mosaic law and ritual, the other is known as Hag- 
gadah, and consists of the embellishment of the plain 
historical narrative by legendary accretions. It is 
with the latter class of commentary with which we 
are here concerned. Its influence in the N.T. is seen 
especially in St. Stephen's speech in Acts vii. ; there is 
also probably an allusion to the legendary method of 
Isaiah's death in Heb. 11. 37 (eirpla-Otjcrav), and there 
is the allusion to the dispute concerning the body of 
Moses in Jude 9 (where the writer is probably using 
the Assumption of Moses). We will here consider three 
of the undoubted instances of the use of such legendary 
matter in St. Paul. 

Foremost among these is the passage in 1 Cor. 10, 
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where the Apostle in discussing the question of the 
propriety of partaking of eiSwXoOuTu urges 
the danger of falling into temptation by so that followed 
doing, and after an allusion to the abstinence '* '"* ' *"" 
of the combatants in the Greek games (9. 24-27) adds 
an illustration from Jewish history for the sake of his 
Jewish readers. ' I would not have you ignorant that 
our fathers were all under the cloud and all passed 
through the sea : and were all baptized unto Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea : and did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual 
drink, for they drank of a spiritual rock that followed 
them (« irvevfiaTiKiji uKoXoudovcr>]i xer^ay), and the 
rock was Christ.' 

Now we find a Jewish legend, which can be traced 
back at any rate to the very beginning of the second 
century, that the Israelites in their wanderings through 
the wilderness were accompanied by a marvellous well 
or rock, which in some unexplained way rolled along- 
side of the host over hill and dale, halting where they 
halted, and moving when they took up their march, so ' 
that they were continually supplied with water. This 
well was specially connected with Miriam, as the other 
two attendant gifts to which St. Paul alludes, the 
column of cloud and the manna, were said to be given 
on account of the merits of Aaron and Moses re- 
spectively. As we shall see that this legend occurs in 
the earliest source of Kabbinic lore to which we have 
access, there cannot be the least doubt that St. Paul is 
alluding to it when he speaks of the aKoiXovdova-a 
irerpa, although several commentators refuse to admit 
that there is any such reference. 

As the explanation of the genesis of this legend does 
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not appear to be widely known, it will be worth while 
briefly to consider it.' Its origin is to be sought not 
in either of the two accounts of the bringing of water 
from the rock at Horeb (Exod. 17. 6) and at Kadesh 
(Numb. 20. 2 ff.),* but in the episode of the finding of 
the well, which is inserted in the middle of a list of 
the stations at which the Israelites halted, in Numbers 
21. 1 6 ff. The growth of the legend out of this 
passage will at once be made apparent, if we set side 
by side the renderings of the R.V. and of the earlier 
and later Targums on that, passage. 



Nuiiibo™ xxl. (U.V.). 



Tai-pum of Onkolos.^ 



Targum at Palestine 3 
(about 7th cent.). 



16. And from thence And thence was 

[they journeyed] to giitn to them the well. 

Beer : that is the which is tlie well living well, the well 

well whereof the whereof the Lord concerning which the 

Lord said unto spake to Mosheh, 

Iiloses, Oather Me Oather the people to- 



And from thence 
was given to them the 



Lord said to M., 
Assemble the people 



thepcople together, gether, and I will and give them water. 



and I will give them give them water, 
water. 



Then hehold Israel 
sang tlie thanksgiving 
of this song at the time 
that the. mil which had 
been hidden wan re- 
■stored to them through 



17. Tlicn sang Isriwl Therefore sang 
this song : Spring Israel this song : 

up O well, sing ye Spring up O well, the merit of Miriam. 
unto it : sing ye to it : Spring up, O well, 

spring up, well, sang 
they to it, and it 

18. The well which The well which the sprang up: the well 
the princes digged, princes digged, the which the fathers of 
which the nobles of chiefs of the people the world Abraham, 

* The writer was not aware, when this essay was written, that in 
the following explanation he had been anticipated by Dr. Driver 
in the Expo-iitor, 1889, i. 15 ff. He is indebted for this reference to 
Dr. Sanday. 

' The only difference from the Biblical account in the Targum.1 on 
these passages is the striking legend in the later Palestinian Targvm 
on Numb. 20. 2 : * And Moses lifted up his hand and with hia rod 
struck the rock twice : at the first time it dropped blood, but at the 
second time there came forth a multitude of waters.' 

' The version of the two Targum passages is that of Etheridge. 
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7ari7um of Palestine 
(about 7th cent.). 

Isaac, and Jacob 
digged : the princes 
whowereofolddigged 
it and the chiefs of the 
people: M. and Aaron 
the scribes of Israel 
found it with their 
rods, and from the 
xoilderneKS leous it given 
to them for a gift. 

And from thence 
it was given to them 
in Mattanah : turning 
it went up with them 
to the high mountain^ 
and from the high 
mountains it went 
down with them to 
the hills surrounding 
all the camp of Israel, 
and givingthemdrink 
every one at the door 
of his tent. 

And from the high 
mountains it descend- 
ed with them to the 
lower hills, but was 
hidden from them on 
the borders of Moab, 
at the summit of the 
hill looking towards 
Bethjeshimon, be- 
cause there they 
neglected the words 
of the law. 

It is at once a striking fact that the legend occurs in 
the older Targum of Onkelos, which is as a rule ex- 
tremely literal and free from such accretions. This 
Targum, if not actually committed to writing so early 
as the first century, at any rate rests on an original 
unwritten rendering which was in vogue in the first 
century; and the Aramaic rendering of this passage of 
Numbers which St. Paul would hear read in the syna- 



Numbers xxl. (R.V.). 

the people delved, 
with the sceptre 
and with their 
staves. . 

And from the 
wilderness [they 
journeyed] to Mat- 
tanah : 



19. And from Mat- 
tanah to Nahaliel, 
and from Nahaliel 
to Bamoth : 



20. And from Bamoth 
to the valley that is 
in the field of Moab, 
to the topof Fisgah, 
which looketh down 
upon the desert. 



Targum of Onltelos. 

cut it, the scribes 
with their staves. 



It was given to them 
in the wildernesi. 



And from (the time) 
that it uan given to 
them, it desceudedwith 
them to the rivers, and 
from the riversit went 
up with them to the 
height [or ' to Ram- 
atha'], and from the 
height to the vale 
which is in the fields 
of Moab, at the head 
of Raniatlia which 
looketh towards Beth- 
jeshimon. 
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gogues doubtless agreed with the text given in the second 
column above. The legend has arisen from the ellipse 
of a word in the Hebrew. In the list of halting-places 
the verb ' they journeyed,' which the E.V. inserts, is 
omitted in the Hebrew, being readily understood ; and 
the last words of verse 1 8, 'And from the wilderness (to) 
Mattanah,' might equally well be rendered ' And from 
the wilderness a gift,' as Onkelos actually took them. 
This rendering was the more natural as the cognate verb 
■ins, ' to give,' had been \ised just before of the well in 
verse 1 6 (' I will give them water'). The Targumist 
having thus taken the clause in which the writer rather 
abruptly reverts to the journeyings to refer not to the 
people but to the well, it was natural that the subsequent 
clauses should also be so taken by him; 'and from the 
giving of it [it descended with them] to the rivers,' etc. 
The first name which follows Mattanah, namely Nahaliel, 
would also seem to be significant, meaning ' rivers of 
God,' and would assist this interpretation. So through 
the omission of a verb a bare statement of the halting- 
places of the Israelites has been converted into a 
miraculous story of an itinerant well. The legend 
would then naturally grow as we see it has done in 
the later Targum ; the gift of water at the beginning 
and end of the wanderings would be associated with 
this passage, and the well would be regarded as accom- 
panying them throughout the whole of their journeys. 

We will quote a few other references to the story 
from the Book of Biblical Antiquities attributed to 
rhilo, a work which dates from the end of the first or 
early in the second century.^ 

• See Cohn in J.Q.R., Jan. 1898, p. 327. ' The book was written 
after the destruction of the second temple. The unknown author 
cannot, however, have lived very long after that event.' 
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P. 303.* ' During forty years He rained bread from 
heaven and gave them quails from the sea and brought 
forth for them a well of water which followed them' 
(et puteum aquae consequentis eduxit eis). 

P. 304. (A description of the 40 days in the 
Mount.) 'Et ibi ei mandavit raulta, et ostendit ei 
lignum vitae, de quo abscidit et accepit et misit in 
myrrham et dulcis facta est aqua myrrhae [Ex. 15. 
25], et sequebatur eos in eremo annos XL et ascendit in 
montem cum eis et descendit in campos, et praecepit ei 
de tabernaculo,' etc. The water of Marah is here 
woven into the legend. In the italicized words we 
trace the influence of the Targum rendering of the 
passage in Numbers. 

P. 310. ' Et haec suut tria quae dedit populo 
suo deus propter tres homines, id est puteum aquae 
myrrhae pro Maria, et columnam nubis pro Aaron, 
et manna pro Mose. Et finitis his tribus ablata sunt 
haec tria dona ab illis.' ^ 

It will be sufficient to add lastly the reference given 
by Schbttgen {Hor. Heb. p. 623) to a later work, 
Jalkut Bubeni, fol. 144. 4, and quoted in most of the 
commentaries on St. Paul, ' Quomodo comparatus fuit 
ille puteus (Numb. 21. 16)? Resp. Fuit sicut petra, 
sicut alveus apum, et globosus, et volutavit se, et ivit 
cum ipsis in itineribus ipsorum. Cum vexilla castra 
ponerent, et tabernaculum staret, ilia petra venit et 

* The references are to the book entitled Mikropreabulikon (BmIb, 
1550), where the pseudo-Philo occupies pp. 293-340. 

' The same account is given in the second century Midrashim, 
Mechilta and Sifre (Weber, 311). The death of Miriam is imme- 
diately followed by a lack of water in Numb. 20. i, 2. CI. also 
Taylor's Sayings of the Jewish Fathers*, pp. 84 and 171. 'The 
mouth of the well ' was among the ten things created between the 
completion of the six days of creation and the Sabbath. 
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consedit in atrio tcntorii. Tunc venerunt principes et 
juxta ilium steterunt, dicentes Asceude putee, et 
ascendit.' 

This digression into Jewish Haggadah is merely 
intended to show how early and widespread this legend 
was, and to disprove the statement that such childish 
fancies could not have been known or alluded to by 
St. I'aul. The legend was certainly in existence in his 
time, and must have been among the traditions in 
which he was so proficient (Gal. 1. 14). The associa- 
tion of cloud, manna and rock as in those traditions 
implies that they were present to his mind. 

But St. Paul has recourse to the legend only to 
draw an allegorical meaning from it. ' These things 
were types of us,' ' these things happened to them by 
way of types' (vv. 6, 11). 'The rock was Christ.' 
He is clearly drawing a comparison between the 
Christian institutions of baptism and the Eucharist, to 
the latter of which he alludes just below (verse 16), 
and the blessings which the Israelites enjoyed — the 
baptism into Moses and the partaking of that 'spiritual 
food ' which was always within their reach, and was 
typical of the body and blood of Christ of which the 
Christian may continually partake. 

But even in this personification of the rock he was 
not without precedent in Jewish thought. Philo, who 
cii iet the ^^ apparently ignorant of the Kabbinic 
Bock. legend, has several references to the pas- 

sage in Numbers about the well, which he identifies 
with the Wisdom or the Word of God. The following 
are the chief of these : 

Leg. alleg. ii. 21. km Sb^a KaraXan^dvei ri twv 
■n-aQwv fi-expti uv 6 Oeoi rni uKporofiov ao^/aj tavTOu to 
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vay-a eTTiTrefi.'^ii Kut iroTta-u Ttjv Tpaireia-av yj^vxrjv a/nera- 
pXi'lTip vyelff !i yap oKpoTofJiOi ireTpa t) <yo<f>in toO 
deov ecTTiv, i}v aicpav Koi irpwr'uTTriv exefiev avo tS)v 
eavTOv Suvafiewv, e^ >/y iroTi^ei TUi (jxXodeovi ^w^ay. 

Quod deterius 31 (commenting on Deut. 32. 13). 
verpav ti}V aTspeav Kai aSiaKoirov efKpaivwv cro(piav 

deov, TtlV TpOtjiOV KOii Tldr/VOKOfXOV Koi KOV pOT pOfjiOV tUv 

a(f>6dpT0v SiaiTii eipiefxevwv. Later on the rock is 
identified with the manna, tov Trpea-^uTaTOv twv 
ovTwv Xoyov deiov. 

Again in De Somn. ii. 41 and in De ebrietate 
29 the finding of the well (which may only be 
dug by princes, not by persons wiio are ISiwrai 
iraiSelas) is likened to the finding of wisdom. 
Similarly in the Book of Wisdom, 10. 17, wisdom 
is identified with the cloudy pillar (' She became 
unto them a covering in the day-time and a flame 
of stars through the night'); in 11. 4 the water 
from the rock is given by, but not identified with, 
wisdom. 

Thus while the word aKoXovOova-tji in St. Paul 
clearly brings him into connexion with the Palestinian 
legend, the identification of the rock with Christ finds its 
closest parallel in Alexandrian thought. The latter 
parallel, though striking, is not however sufficient to 
prove any literary indebtedness to Philo, but only shows 
that he was not unwilling to have recourse to the 
allegorical methods of interpretation which were in 
vogue in Palestine no less than in Alexandria. 
That the identification of the Messiah with the rock 
which was in the desert was possible also in Eabbinic 
circles, is shown by the Targum ou Isaiah 16. i (quoted 
by Wetstein) : " Afferrent dona Messiae Israelitorum, 
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qui robustuB erit, propterea quod in deserto fuit rupes 
ecclesiae Zioiiis ; " but that Tarrjitvi is of course con- 
siderably later than St. Paul. 

Tlie passage which more than any other in the 
raulino Epistles is coloured by the Apostle's Rabbinic 
(2) Isaac and training is the allegory drawn from the 
uhmaei. history of the two sons of Abraham in 

Gal. 4. 21-31. The use of allegorical interpretation, 
the Jewish idea of election, the contrast of the natural 
son and the son of promise, the ' upper Jerusalem ' 
which is 'our motlier,' the application of Isaiah 54. i 
to the history of Abraham and the persecution of 
Isaac by Ishmael, all these find parallels in Jewish 
writings. It is the last of these points only which we 
will here illustrate ; some other aspects of the passage 
have been already considered.' 

' But as then he that was born after the flesh 
persecuted {eSlwKe) him who was after the spirit, so also 
is it now. But what saith the Scripture, Cast out the 
handmaid and her son,' etc. (Gal. 4. 29, 30). The 
reference is to the story of the feast which Abraham 
made on the day when Isaac was weaned: Gen. 21. 
9, 10,' And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, 
which she had borne unto Abraham, mocking (R.V.""' 
' playing '). Wherefore she said unto Abraham, Cast 
out this bondwoman and her son,' etc. The Hebrew 
word pnstw might mean either 'mocking' or 'playing': 
but the anger of Sarah seems to require the adoption 
of the former sense with the K.V.'" The LXX renders 
Trai^ovTa fxera 'lirauK tov uiou eavrrjg, which looks as 
if some words had fallen out from the Hebrew through 
homoioteleuton. The meaning ' playing ' is adopted 
by the Book of Jubilees (17), 'When Sarah saw 
>P. I98ff. 
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Ishmael, how he was joyful and danced, and also 
Abraham rejoiced thereat, she was jealous at the 
appearance of Ishmael, and said to Abraham,' etc. 
But the other sense seems to have been the more 
usual interpretation : and the mocking was exaggerated 
to mean downright persecution. The earliest Midrash 
on the passage which we have (sixth century) gives the 
following quaint account of tiiis persecution : * " R. 
Asaria nomine E. Levi dixit : Dixit Ismael Isaaco, 
Eamus et videamus portionem nostram in agro : et tulit 
Ismael arcum et sagittas et jaculatus est Isaacum et 
prae se tulit ac si luderet (Pro v. 26. 19)." Ishmael's 
skill in archery (Gen. 21. 20) is here made use of to 
explain the 'mocking' of an earlier verse in the 
chapter. We need not suppose that this particular 
legend was known to or endorsed by St. Paul, but we 
see from the above Midrash that this had become a 
recognised comment on the passage, handed down from 
one Rabbi to another ; and the ' persecution,' of which 
St. Paul speaks, no doubt refers to some similar 
extension of O.T. history. 

Jerome ^ alludes to conflicting explanations of the 
passage ; Qtiacst. in Gen., ad loc. : " Quod sequitur 
'cum Isaac Alio suo' non habetur in Hebraeo. 
Dupliciter itaque hoc ab Hebraeis exponitur, sive quod 
idola ludo fecerit, juxta illud quod alibi scriptum est, 
'Sedit populus . . . ludere' [Ex. 32. 6]: Sive quod 
adversum Isaac quasi majoris aetatis joco sibi et ludo 
primogenita vindicaret." 

No doubt when St. Paul speaks of the persecution 
of Isaac by Ishmael, he has also in mind the subse- 

^Beresh. Rahha, 5.3. 15, ap. Wetstein. 

'The refereace is given by Beer, Lehen Ahraham'a. 
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qiient history, and is thinking of the rivalry of their 
descendants and the aggressions of Arabs and 
Hagarenes upon Israel, just as in the similar passage 
in llonians (9. 6-13), where the election of Isaac and 
Jacob and the rejection of Ishmael and Esaii is dwelt 
on, the history of their descendants is bound up with 
the history of the individuals ; but that the primary 
allusion is to the Jewish legend {rore) cannot be 
denied. We note that as in the previous instance of 
the rock, the Rabbinic legend is only referred to in a 
highly allegorical passage, and, as in that case, to add 
point to a comparison between the history of Israel and 
the history of Christianity. No weight is attached to the 
legend, which is only referred to by way of illustration. 
The contrast between the son born in the course of 
nature («caTa a-dpKa yewtiQels) and the son of promise 
{Si' eirayyeXla^, cf. 11. 9. 8, 9) finds a 
son and the parallel in I'hilo, which may be quoted 
.on of promise. ^^^^ Commenting on Sarah's words in 
Gen. 21. 6, -yeXwrd fioi eiroitjvev Kvptoi, he interprets 
them as meaning that God may be considered to be 
the true father of Isaac { = yeX(»i). Arifitovpyoi^ yup 
6 Oeoi enrovSuiov yeXwTO^ Kat yapn^ ea-TW, loa-re ov 
yevecreoji irXdcTfia Tov 'laauK, epyov oe tov 
ayevi'lTOV vofilCTTeov. el yup ye\u)^ /nev 'I(rauK 
epfji>IV€V£Tat, yeXwTOi Se ttooJtij? o 0eoy kutu t^v Xdppas 
a\L€vSrj fxapTvpiav, kiu tov 'laauK opdoTara Xeyoir' av 
eivai traTrip. Rabbinic writers also attached great 
importance to the birth of Isaac and spoke of it as 
something supernatural ; they did not indeed go so far 
as to speak of Isaac as begotten of God, but they 
represented Sarah as receiving strength through the 

' Quod deterins, 33. 
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direct intervention of God to bear a child in her old 
age, and Abraham being made ' a new creature ' in 
order to beget a son.^ We may not unreasonably 
trace the reflexion of these Jewish beliefs in the 
wonders attending upon the birth of Isaac hinted at 
in R. 4. 19, 20 (cf. Hebr. 11. 11, 12), and in the 
contrast which is drawn in the present passage between 
the son born according to the flesh and the son of 
promise. 

Admitting as we do the authenticity of the Pastoral 
Epistles, we need not hesitate to refer to them for an 
illustration of St. Paul's use of Jewish ^^^^ j.nnes and 
Haggadah. In speaking of the evildoers Jambres. 
who shall arise in the last days, he says (2 Tim. 3. 8, 
9), " And like as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, 
so do these also withstand the truth, men corrupted 
in mind, reprobate concerning the faith. But they 
shall proceed no further, for tlieir folly shall be 
evident unto all men, as theirs also came to be." 
Jannes and Jambres were the traditional Jewish 
names of the magicians at the court of Pharaoh, who 
according to the Biblical account succeeded in imitat- 
ing the first three miracles which Moses and Aaron 
wrought before the king, but failed to carry their 
imitations further, and were smitten with boils like 
the rest of the Egyptians, when they could not stand 
before (or 'resist,' ^dd5 TC'J, a-rnvat ivavriov) Moses 
because of the boils.* 

According to Origen St. Paul obtained the names 
from a book called The Book of Jannes ami Mambres ; 
according to Theodoret they are taken by him from 

' Ber. Jtaliba, ap. Weber, afi."). 
"Exod. 7. II, 12, 22, 8. 7, 9. II. 
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unwritten Jewish tradition. ' It should be added that 
'Western' authorities in the N.T. (FG, latt. versa. 
Orig. '"'•, etc.) give the second name in the form of 
Mafifip^i. As the names are fairly common in Jewish 
writers, and are even found in heathen works, it will 
perhaps not be out of place to collect the various 
allusions to them. 

Most of the Jewish authorities, it is true, are late ; 
the names do not occur in the Targum of Onkelos or 

(i) AiiuBionB ^^ ^^^ ^°°^ °-^ Juhilccs (sec chap. 48). 
in Jewish According to the later authorities they are 
wri mgs. represented as magicians at the court of 

Pharaoh, and sons of Balaam, who is constantly 
spoken of in Rabbinic writings as a wizard ; they 
foretold the birth of Moses {Targ. Pal. on Exod. 2), 
and opposed Moses when he sought to persuade 
Pharaoh to liberate the Israelites ; they were the two 
young men who accompanied Balaam on his mission 
to Balak {Targ. Pal. on Numb. 22. 22). They were 
among the mixed multitude who went up out of 
Egypt with the Israelites (Ex. 12. 38), and afterwards 
instigated them to make the golden calf. According 
to one of the latest traditions they became proselytes 
to Judaism. Various accounts were given of their 
death ; according to one account they attempted to fly 
and were drowned in the Eed Sea (this resembles 
traditions about Simon Magus), according to another 
they were killed in the slaughter which followed the 

'Orig. in Malt. 117 (Migne, vol. l.S, col. 1769), Quod ait 'sicut 
Janines et Mainbres restitcrunt Mosi' non iavenitur in publicis 
seripttiris, Bed in libro secreto, qui 8upraacri))itur Jamnes et 
Manibres liber. Tlieodoret in loc. tA iiiinoi toiWuv iv6nara ovk 
iK T^t Btlat ypaipijs fiifiiejiKcv i Ottos irSaToXos, dW ix riji iypi<pov 
Tuif 'lovSaluv StSaaKoKlas. 
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worshipping of the golden calf (Exod. 32. 28). The 
traditions it will be seen are not altogether consistent ; 
belonging to different dates they probably represent 
accretions which gradually became attached to an 
original myth.* 

But if the late date of the Jewish writings in which 
these stories are told is considered insufficient evidence 
for their existence in the time of St. Paul, (jj) Heathen 
and perhaps even to tell against the aiiuBions. 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, there is other 
evidence to show that the names were well known 
outside Palestine as early as the first century. Three 
heathen writers mention one or both names. 

Pliny the Elder (23-79 a.d.) in the book of his 
Natural History which deals with magic," after review- 
ing the early beginnings of that art in the time of 
Zoroaster and mentioning several authors who had 
written on the subject, adds, 'Est et alia magices 
factio, a Mose et Janne et l.otape ac Judaeis pendens, 
sed multis milibus annorum post Zoroastrem.' This 
appears to be the correct reading ; but there is some 
doubt in the Mss. as to the names Jannes and 
Lotapes. The latter name is not found elsewhere. 
Apuleius (first half of second century) in his Apology 
or Be magia liber also knows the name Jannes. He 
is defending himself against a charge that he had, 

'See Schuttgen and Wetstein, in loc, for further details (SchUrer, 
H.J. P., ii. 3. 149). A quutation from the Tentaintnl of Solomon, 
a Jewish magical work of uncertain date, may here be mentioned. 
A spirit who comes up from t)ie depth of the Red Sea says to Solomon, 
iyti tl/u bv i-wtKoKovvTo 'lac^s koX *lafiPpr}S f ol xavxiiffiei'oi "f tQ yiuiff-Q 
iv KlyiivTtfi. *E7w e//xt h avrfnaXatdv rtfi IMwutr^ iv toXs "frlftatfi Kal\ 
roil <ri)^c(o(s (Migne, P.O., cxxii. 1356. Some obvious errors in 
Migne's text are here corrected.) 

^N.H. XXX. 1. 11. 
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by the use of magic, instigated a certain woman 
Pudentilla to marry him. He says, ' Let my accusers 
show what advantage I should have gained, even if I 
were a magician, by so doing.' ' Si quamlibet modicum 
eniolumcntuui probaveritis, ego ille sim Carinondas vel 
Damigeron vel is Moses vel Jannes vel Apollonius vel 
ipse Dardanus vel quicumque alius post Zoroastren et 
Hostanen inter niagos celebratus est.' Then feigning to 
notice that the mention of so many magicians has created 
the impression on the court that he must be an experi- 
enced magician himself, he adds, ' Am I to teach my 
accusers that I read these and many other names in the 
public libraries in the works of the most renowned 
writers?'' All the names given by Apuleius, with the 
exception of the first two, occur in Pliny's book on 
magic, and the two writers also have this in common, 
that Zoroaster and Hostanes (or Osthanes) are regarded 
as the originators of the art ; but as there are some new 
names, it seems probable that Apuleius is not borrow- 
ing directly from Pliny, but that both have had 
recourse to the same older authority. It would be 
interesting to discover what this source was ; it must 
have been a heathen source, as a Jewish writer would 
never have given Zoroaster precedence in point of 
time over Moses. This carries the origin of the 
Jewish legend (for the names are almost certainly 
Jewish) back to q\ute an early date, as the name of 
Jannes had before the middle of the first century 
found its way into heathen books of magic which were 
accessible to Latin writers in Italy and Africa. 

Numenius, a Pythagorean philosoplier of Apamea 
in Syria, who lived in the time of the Antonines, knew 
'§§ 90, 91, e<l. HiWcbrand (Leips. 1843). 
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both names. Eusebius* gives the following extract 
from him. ri 5' ef^V 'law^j Kai 'Ia,i^pni Atyin^rtoi 
Upoypannare'i^, avSpts oiSevo^ »;TTOuy fiayeScrai^ Kpidev- 
ret ehai, eir) 'lovSatwv i^iKavvofievwv e^ klyiirrov. 
Moi«ra(V yovv t^ 'lovSalwv i$,iyri(ran€Vif>. av&pi^ yevofievtp 
GeM eij^aadai SwarmTUTtfi, oi -KapafrrTivai apwOevrei 
viro Tov irXr'ieovi ToC twv AlyvirTitov ovTOi v<Tai>, twv 
T€ avfi(t>opS>v Of 6 Movaatoi kirnye t« klyvTrrw, ray 
veaviKUnraTai avTU>v e-mXveaOai w<pdt](rav SvvaTOi. 

We may lastly allude to a few cases where the 
names are mentioned in Christian works. Philostorgius " 
(circa 400 A.D.) is quoted by Photius to (jjj) christian 
the following effect : or* Mwa-iji, (pr,ai, tow? aUuBiont ^ 
irep) I. Koi I. eV eX/ce<r£ KoXaaafMevoi Koi rhv Barepov 
rovrwv firjrepa Ttp Qavarw ■Kapeirefi>\>aTO. In the 
Gospel of Nicodemns or Acts of Pilale (fifth cent.) 
Nicodemus, in language borrowed from the Acts of 
the Apostles, begs Pilate to spare Christ.' " Permittite 
eum neque aliquid malum facite : quia si ex deo sunt 
signa quae facit, salvabitur, si autem ex hominibus, 
dissolvetur (of. A. 5. 38). Quia et Moyses missus in 
Egyptum fecit signa multa, quae dixit illi Deus, fac 
ante Pharaonem regem Egypti. Et erant ibi servi 
Pharaonis lanes et lamres, et fecerunt illi signa quae 
fecit Moyses, non omnia, et habuerunt eos Egyptii 
sicut deos, lanem et lamrem : et quoniam signa quae 
fecerunt non erant ex deo, perierunt ipsi et qui 
crediderunt eis" (cf. A. 5. 37). 

Palladius (fifth cent.), as quoted by Wetstein, says 
that Macarius visited the cenotaph of the brothers 
Jannes and Jambres in the desert. 

■ Praep. Ev. ix. 8. " HE ix. 2 (Migne, /'.O. vol. 65). 

» The quotation is from the Latin version in Slitdia DihUca, iv. 94. 
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The allusions to an apocryphal hook of Jannes and 
Jambres known to the present writer are (1) that in 
Origen quoted above ; (2) in the decretura Gelasii 
(circa 500 a.d.), which mentions in a list of apocryphal 
books ' Poenitentia Origenis, poenitentia Cypriani, 
poenitentia Janniae et Mambrae ' : * the last work must 
have described their conversion to Judaism ; (3) the 
Ghro7iicle of Michael the Syrian (a.d. 1196), which 
describes how Al Mahdi was a student of magic in the 
time of Leo IV. (circa 780), and how Leo sent him the 
book of Jannes and Jambres concerning the magic of the 
Egyptians, with which Al Mahdi was delighted.^ This 
seems to show that a Greek book of Jannes and Jambres 
was in existence at the end of the eighth century. 

Various attempts have been made to explain the 
names, which have been referred by some writers to a 
Semitic, by others to an Egyptian origin.' There can 
be little doubt in the opinion of this writer that the 
names are Semitic. It does not seem likely that they 
should have been handed down in Egyptian traditions; 
but it is quite in accordance with Jewish custom to 
invent names for anonymous persons in Old Testament 
history. A very probable suggestion as to Jambres 
is that of Buxtorf,* that it is derived from f">7"?' ' ^^ 
rebel ' (which the Lxx sometimes renders by avTicrTrjvai). 
The explanation has this in its favour, that the hiphil 
form of the verb would account for both forms of the 
name, Jamres and Mamres. Jannes, however, is taken 
by Buxtorf to be a mutilated form of Jochanan {i.e. 
Johannes) with the meaning ' seducer.' The present 

> Zahn, Canon, ii. i. 2G5. 

- For this reference the writer ia indebted to Mr. E. W. Brooks. 

'See Smith, B.D., art. Jannes. * Ibid. 
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writer would suggest with much hesitation that Jannes 
may come from another word meaning ' to resist ' or 
' contradict,' namely, roy (rendered by avricTTTimi in 
Is. 3. 9 and elsewhere) ; the objection that the initial 
letter of Jannes in Hebrew is "' and not V is not 
insuperable, as there would be a tendency to bring the 
two similar sounding names into conformity. The 
resistance of these magicians to the truth is the point 
of comparison in St. Taul. If this be the true explana- 
tion the names have grown out of Ex. 9. ii,'The 
magicians could not stand before (or resist) Moses.' 
They are then typical instances in Jewish legend of 
resistance to authority and obstinate rejection of higher 

light. 

Whether Origen or Theodoret is right as to the 
source whence St. Paul obtained his knowledge of the 
names cannot with our present information be certainly 
decided. But as the earliest (heathen) authorities do 
not appear to know more than their names, and as the 
book mentioned in the Decretum Gelasii seems to refer 
to a late form of the legend, the present writer is 
inclined to think that St. Paul is borrowing from 
unwritten tradition, and that the apocryphal book was 
the work of a later date. St. Paul's statement that 
' their folly was made apparent to all ' is sufficiently 
explained by the Biblical account of their failure to 
carry their impostures beyond a certain point, without 
supposing a reference to the legendary accounts of 
their death. 

In these three instances of Eabbinic legends in St. 
Paul which we have discussed we note that all are used 
merely by way of illustration, no emphasis being 
laid upon their historical worth. The Eock which 
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accompanied the Israelites and gave them spiritual 
drink is tlie type of Christ, of whose body and blood 
the Christian partakes ; the history of Ishmael and 
Isaac is a type of the open persecution, that of Jannes 
and Jambres of the more crafty and secret opposition 
which he must expect to meet. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the possibility of St. 
Paul's acfjuaintance with Jewish legends with regard 
to the fall of man, and the undoubted use of such 
legends in his angelology.' 

> See pp. 50 ST. ; 159 0°. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

LITERARY CONNEXIONS. 

It will not perhaps be out of place to put together 
at the close of this essay some of the instances where 
St. Paul has been thought to be directly indebted to 
the later Jewish literature. 

I. USE OF THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 

The use of uncanonical Jewish literature by the 
Apostle has as yet been established only in the case of 
one work — the Wisdom of Solomon. His knowledge of 
that book may now be said to have received the utmost 
proof which is possible in the case of a literary con- 
nexion where the actual words of the earlier book are 
not directly quoted. An exhaustive investigation into 
the question has been made by Grafe,^ and it will here 
only be necessary to summarise what has already been 
said by him with regard to the primary points of con- 
nexion, neglecting the minor though not unimportant 
coincidences between the two writers. 

'In Theolcx/ische Abliandhmi/en C. von IVeiz-sdcter . . getvidmel 
(Freiburg i. B., 1892), pp. 263-286. Cf. also S.-H. 51-2, 267. 
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I. Condemnation of heathen idolatry. R. 1. 18-32 : W. 
13-14. 
In the first chapter of the llomans (1. 18-32) there 
is painted a very black picture of the heathen world. 
The order of events described is as follows. Natural 
religion, with the possibility of attaining to a knowledge 
of God through the works of creation (18-20), is aban- 
doned by the heathen for idolatry (21-23); the heathen 
are in consequence abandoned by God to abominable 
sins and every kind of moral depravity (24-32). In 
the l:Jth and 14th chapters of Wisdom the folly, the 
origin and the results of idolatry are drawn out at length. 
First comes natural religion, the worship of the heavenly 
bodies and the elements .(13. 1-9): this worship de- 
serves less censure than idolatry, because the wor- 
shippers were ignorant and made a real attempt to 
seek after God, but yet they are not without excuse, 
because they should have gone further and arrived at 
a knowledge of God through His works. Then follows 
a picture of idol-worship which receives a far severer 
condemnation (13. IO-14. 11). Then in the latter 
half of the 14th chapter follows a catalogue of the 
vices to which idolatry leads (14.12,22-31). The train 
of the argument, exhibiting the various stages in the 
deterioration-of the heathen world, is clearly the same 
in Wisdom and in St. Paul : (1) natural religion, (2) 
idolatry, (3) catalogue of vices consequent upon idolatry. 
Then, again, there appears a trace in St. Paul of the 
distinction drawn in Wisdom between two classes of 
heathen, for the first of which a cerUin allowance is 
to be made. Wisdom distinguishes between a nobler 
lieathendom which makes tlie heavenly bodies into 
gods, and a more degraded class which makes idols and 
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worships beasts. As to the first class, the writer hesi- 
tates as to how much blame is due to them. They can 
plead ignorance {naraioi . . . on irap^v 6eov ay vuxria, 
13. i); on the other hand the possibility of aright 
knowledge of God was open to them, so that they are 
not without excuse {ttoKiv S' ovS' avroii avvyvuxTTol, 
13. 8, cf. Rom. 1. 20, 6(9 TO eivat avrovi avairoXoyriTovi). 
In the Romans, it is true, St. Paul pronounces a severe 
judgement on both classes of heathen : the plea of 
ignorance is not allowed (yvovrei tov deov, 21). But 
elsewhere a milder sentence is passed on the heathen 
(Gal. 4. 8, ovK eiSoTei deov eSovKevaare Toh (bv(rei fi!j 
o5(Tt deoii) in a passage where many commentators 
have thought that he is alluding to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies (to o-Toix*'" : cf. 1 C 12. 2). The 
hesitation as to the culpability of the heathen is there- 
fore a point of contact between St. Paul and Wisdom. 

The idea of like being followed by like, of each sin 
finding a corresponding punishment, is characteristic of 
the Book of Wisdom (e.g. 11. 16, 'that they might 
know that by the same instruments with which a man 
sinneth, he is also punished '). Possibly a trace of 
this retribution in kind is to be found in the play 
on words in R. 1. 28, Kodwg ovk eSoKifxaa-av tov 
6eov c^eji/ €v eiriyvuxrei, irapeSmKev avroiis 6 deos «V 
aSoKifiov voxjv: the rejecters of God are themselves 
rejected. 

The catalogues of the vices produced by idolatry are 
not identical in the two passages, but it is noticeable 
that sins of unchastity, and especially those which are 
contrary to nature, are emphasised in both (cf. Rom. 
1. 26, 27, with W. 14. 26, yevea-ewii evaWayri, yafiwv 
aTa^la, /uoij^eta Koi arreXyeia). 

P 
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The full force of the argument for a literary con- 
nexion cannot be estimated without comparing the 
two passages side by side.* Among other linguistic 
similarities the following Pauline words receive 
illustration from Wisdom : alSioi, E. 1. 20 (aiStorrit, 
W. 2. 23): deioTtji (W. 18. 9): naTaiovv, R. 1. 2 1 
{fxaraioi, W. 13. i): eerKoricrdt] (aTreruc^XoKrei', W. 2, 
21): ao-t/Vero? (W. 11. 15). 

II. Doctrine of Predestination. R. 9. 19-23: W. 12 
and 15. 7. 

A second passage where the influence of Wisdom on 
St. Paul is unmistakable is the locus classicus on pre- 
destination or the sovereignty of God (R. 9. 14 ff., esp. 
verses 19-23). As is pointed out in Sanday and 
Headlam's commentary, the latter part of the book of 
Wisdom (x.-xix.) resembles this section of the Epistle to 
the Romans (chaps, ix.-xi.) in being a sort of philosophy 
of history, in which is set forth the influence of 
wisdom on the history of the world, and a contrast is 
drawn between the fate of tlie Israelites and of the 
Egyptians. Similarly St. Paul takes Moses and 
Pharaoh as the typical instances of the exhibition of 
the supreme sovereignty of God (R. 9. 14-18). The 
parallels in detail are as follows : 

(a) God's power is irresistible. 

The thought occurs repeatedly in Isaiah and 
elsewhere in O.T., but it is here expressed in 
language so closely resembling that of Wisdom as to 
warrant the belief that there is a direct literary 
connexion. 

'They are shown in parallel columns in S.-H., p. 51 f. 
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R. 9. 19. ifCii iioi oiv m fr. \V. 12. 12. T(s ykp {pd tl {wolr,aa, ; 

T.p -ydp PovX^ari a4T0« t£s i) t£s AvTMrrt)<r«Tai T<e KpCfiarC 

&v6<(m)K(v ; ^^y, • 1 

Cf. 12. 21. Kal KpiTfi Ppaxlonit aov 
Ws dKriffTTJo-erai ; 

(b) But God's power is tempered by mercy. His 
forbearance is emphasised by both writers. And a 
contrast is drawn in both cases between His dealings 
with His enemies ('the vessels of wrath fitted for 
destruction '— ' due to death ') and with His children 
('the vessels of mercy'). 

R. 9. 22. el Si 9lK»v 6 0(6, W. 12. 17. hx^yyiptvUlKwrai. . .. 

Kal ypwplffoi rh Sivarov airov iS.irdSi Se<rn6fup .VxiJot iv hn*Mfl<i 

fliryKiv iv woXXn (uiKpo- Kptuets, Kal purd ToXXfjs •t>ci8oSs 

eu(i£» (TKttiT, ipy^t KO-nip- StoiKiU vfuii. iripeaTiv yip aoi 

TKTjUva fls AiruXffav, ira, 60^-^% tJ. Swao-Sai 

23. fro in-wplffp Til. irXoCroi- 20. ei yip ix^pov, waliwu cov Kal 

TV, S6(i,t oiVoC ^iri vKeir, i(|)€iXo(i<vovs CavoTij. (irrd too-- 

"^'°'"' """is ^Ti|tiipn<ros Trpoirox<is KaV 

4 irpoi,To(Ma«i. eh Sb^av, S.^jcrtcs (R.V. ' heedfulness and 

"'^■^ indulgence'), ioin xp'"'oiit xal 

riirov ii' ijv diraWaywai rijs 
KaKias, luri. ir6(nis iKpt^ela, 
tKpwas rois uloi/t aov ; 
Cf. W. 12. 10. 

St. Paul's language here has caused difficulty to his 
interpreters, who have either rendered BiXwv by 
'because he wished,' and have understood that the 
delay in the infliction of the punishment was per- 
mitted by God merely that He might exhibit it in a 
more terrible form at the last, or rendering eiXwv 
'although he might naturally have wished,' have 

' The following words in W. 12. 12, t(i ii iyKa\i,ru ao. Kari ie.do 
K r.\., resemble 1l. 8. 33 ri, iyKa\icu Kari iKLrH. e„0 ; 
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understood the delay to be quoted as an instance of 
God's forbearance. That the latter is the correct 
explanation is shown by ev iroXXp naKpoBvula, and by 
a comparison with R. 2. 4. But a not improbable 
reason has been given by Grafe* to account for the 
obscurity and abruptness of St. Paul's language. " The 
mysterious anacoluthic expressions of the Apostle, in 
the unravelling of which commentators hitherto have 
been by no means agreed, is best explained by the 
assumption that thoughts and expressions of Wisdom 
are hovering before him, but that while he partly 
adopts them, yet he is bound in the end to give them 
another turn in order to fit them into his train of ideas." 
(c) The metaphor of the potter. 
Between the two clauses of the 9th chapter of 
the Komans quoted above, intervene two verses in 
which the metaphor of the potter is introduced. The 
first of these (20) which expresses the thought of the 
impossibility of the vessel questioning the potter as to 
the reason why he made it, is certainly based on a 
passage of Isaiah (45. 8-10). But the next verse 
(21), which expresses the potter's freedom to make 
some vessels to honour and some to dishonour finds its 
nearest parallel in a passage of Wisdom, which, it is 
true occurs in another context (the folly of idolatry). 
R 9 '21. f, oiK fx« ^fo"''"" » W. 15. 7. "»' Trip K.pa,i.4s ... 4k 
Kcpauii* TOO miXoS U tov toO afrrov irnXoO iytirU<TaTo rd 

a*rov 0«pd^ros ,ro.fl<ra. « re rS,v KaBapdo Ipyu,, ioCXa <rK.«T, 

ui, ,t, r^M' «rK««0S, 8 U ri. re Mvr^a, »<£.fl' A/iotof T0«. 

. , ^^^, Tuv Si iripov tIi iKdarov i<rrh> i) 

Xp5"«, KpvT^i i rri\iovpr)/6s. 

The contrast between the writer of Wisdom and 
St. Paul is not less interesting than the comparison. 
> p. 266, op. ci(. «SeeS.-H.,infce. 
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The former while giving expression to some noble 
thoughts as to the mercy of God is always bounded by 
his Jewish sympathies. The enemies of God with 
him are the heathen, the old inhabitants of Canaan ; 
God bore with them, although knowing that His 
mercy would not profit them, and that ' their nature 
by birth was evil, and their wickedness inborn, and 
that their manner of thought would in no wise ever be 
changed. For they were a seed accursed from the 
beginning' (12. 10, 1 1). They were destined for 
ultimate destruction (verse 8). The object of the 
forbearance shown to them was not so much for their 
own improvement as to make them serve as a lesson 
to the Israelites. St. Paul's view of history shows far 
greater insight and breadth of sympathy. He has 
lost the Jewish class-hatred of the heathen, which 
still appears in the book of Wisdom in spite of the 
somewhat broader aspect which Hellenism has infused 
into it. The vessels of mercy with St. Paul are those 
who were foreordained by God to glory, from among 
Jews and Gentiles alike (verse 23). The context 
shows that the delay in punishing the vessels fitted for 
destruction is intended to lead them to repentance, 
and not to increase the severity of the punishment 
when at length it falls. With the general question of 
the reconciliation of the language here used with regard 
to predestination with other passages in St. Paul, we 
are not here concerned.' Pfleiderer^ goes too far in 
saying that ' St. Paul has retained the general ideas 
(of Wisdom), but has inverted the references to Jews 



' See the admirable paper on the subject by Canon Gore in Studia 
Biblica, iii. 37 ff. 
' Panliniamiu,^ note on p. 265 f. 
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and heathen. His doctrine of predestination is 
therefore, as also in essentials is his doctrine of law, 
the theology of Pharisaism turned round and employed 
in an anti-Judaistic sense.' The contrast between the 
two writers cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of Sanday and Headlam,' ' If St. Paul learnt 
from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine Power, and a general aspect of the question, 
he obtained nothing further. His broad views and 
deep insight are his own. And it is interesting to 
contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which 
conflict with his nationalism, but yet retains all his 
narrow sympathies, with the Christian Apostle, full of 
broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human 
affairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole 
world being worked out.' 

III. The relation of soul and body and the idea of the 
departure of the soul to Christ immediately after death. 

We have elsewhere"^ considered the connexion of 
2 Cor. 5. I, 4 with Wisdom 9. 15, and seen that 
the eschatological views of the apocryphal writer 
have influenced the language of the Apostle in that 
passage, but have not materially altered his views as to 
a bodily resurrection. 

These and a great number of minor parallels* 

'S.-H., p. 269. »p. 131 ff. 

'Among the most noteworthy of these are W. 7. 22 ff., 9. 6, 9-17 || 
I C. 2. 6-16 (St. Paul's language about the inilueuce of the Spirit 
similar to the language of W. about ao^ia) : W. II. 23 |l R. 11. 32 
(God's mercy to all) : W. 5. 17 ff. II Eph. 6. II ff. (the iroi-oTWo of 
Uod and of the Christian : cf. Is. 59. 17) : W. 2. 24, etc. || R. 
5. 12, etc. (sin brought death into the world) : W. 11. 23 || R. 2. 4 
(God's mercy has the sinner's nerdvoia for its aim) : W. 3. 8 || 1 C. 6. 2 
(the righteous will judge the IBfii or the xAir/io; at the end of the 
world). 
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between St. Paul and Wisdom put it beyond a doubt 
that the Apostle had at one time made a close study 
of the apocryphal book. It was a book which no 
doubt had a wide circulation at an early time, being 
the noblest product of the pre-Christian Judaism of 
Alexandria, and combining in the choicest language 
the broader views of Hellenism with the narrower 
national spirit of Judaism : a combination which would 
render it of special interest to the Apostle who sought 
to make himself all things to all men that he might 
by all means gain some. ' A practical man with the 
sharp outlook for practical needs, Paul took what was 
good wherever it offered itself." The influence is 
rather formal than substantial. But in three not unim- 
portant points, the Apostle's views on idolatry, on pre- 
destination and on eschatology, he has been to some 
extent at least affected by the matter and not only the 
manner of the Alexandrian work. 



II. ST. PAUL AND PHILO." 

If St. Paul's acquaintance with the Book of Wisdom 
has been established, the same cannot be said of 
his relation to the other pre-eminent product of the 
Jewish Alexandrian school, the writings of Philo. 
Although there are striking parallels between the two 
writers, no absolutely convincing proofs of any direct 

'Grafe, op. cit. 

^Tbe following works have been consulted: Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandria, pp. 304-310; Jowett, Upp. lo Theaa., Gal., Horn, (ed.", 
London, 1859) vol. I., dissertation on 4S1. Paul and Philo, pp. 448- 
514 ; VoUmer, Die alUed. Cilale bei Paulus nebat eiium Anhang iiber 
daa VerhiUlnia dea Ap. zu Philo (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 84-98. The 
parallels in Jowett's Essay are drawn from the whole of the N.T. 
and not only from St. Paul : and the most striking of them occur in 
the Ep. to the Hebrews. 
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obligation of St. Paul to the Alexandrian philosopher 
have as yet been adduced. It is not impossible that 
there should have been such obligation. Philo's life 
extended from about 20 B.C. to 40 A.D. ; and some 
of his writings may have found their way into Pales- 
tine and have come before the notice of St. Paul 
during Philo's lifetime or within the two decades 
following his death. But, in the absence of any con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary, it must be said that 
the assumption of such a rapid circulation for the 
Philonic writings and of St. Paul (during the years in 
which he was most actively engaged in his missionary 
work) finding time to make a study of Alexandrian 
literature which had only recently appeared, is a priori 
improbable. We are informed that some of the 
Rabbinical schools, that of Gamaliel in particular, 
encouraged a study of Greek learning ; ' and it is 
beyond question that St. Paul was acquainted with 
some of the ideas which are associated with Alex- 
andrian Judaism. But it must be remembered that 
Philo was by no means the sole representative of that 
school, but only the most prominent exponent of 
modes of thought and interpretation of the O.T., which 
had been maturing at Alexandria for more than a 
century.' It also appears that several of Philo's 
' Canons of Allegory ' and his interpretations of the 
O.T. have points of contact with Eabbinic Midrashim, 
and therefore not improbably go back to a common 
Palestinian source. It is necessary to distinguish 

' Sota, ix. 14, fol. 49. 

'The earliest precursor of Philo in allegorical interpretation of the 
O.T. of whom we know is Aristobulua (flor. c. 150 B.C.). Philo 
himself alludes to other allegorical interpretations of O.T. passages 
than his own {e.g. in De Somii. i. 19). 
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between the purely Hellenistic elements in Philo and 
the elements which are a mere repetition or extension 
of Rabbinic ideas, before any literary connexion can 
be definitely established. The differentiation of the 
Hellenistic and the Rabbinic sides of Alexandrian 
Judaism is a subject which appears to need working 
out. It is also to be borne in mind that the parallels 
adduced from Philo are spread over all parts of 
his voluminous writings, and that they appear more 
striking when brought together, when they are likely 
to produce an exaggerated impression of resemblance 
between the two writers. 

The present writer cannot claim to have made an 
exhaustive study of Philo in this connexion, or to 
have thrown fresh light on the question. It may not, 
however, be quite without purpose to bring together 
here some of the most noteworthy parallels, the 
majority of which have already been adduced,* under 
the heads of (1) O.T. interpretation, (2) subject- 
matter, (3) linguistic parallels. In the case of the 
first two of these heads, the explanation of the resem- 
blance may in several cases be that St. Paul is drawing 
on ideas which were peculiarly Alexandrian, but were 
not confined to Philo (thus we often find closer 
parallels to St. Paul in Wisdom), or on ideas which 
were held in common by the Alexandrian and 
Rabbinical schools. Under the third heading, the 
metaphors and phraseology which they have in common 
are not generally of so striking a character as to 
warrant the inference of direct indebtedness ; we cannot 
infer more than an independent use of current literary 
phrases and metaphorical expressions. 

' Those marked * are, or are believed to be, new. 
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(a) Use of Old Testament, 

1 C. 10. 4. The rock in the ic^. aHej. ii. 21. The rock identified 
wilderness identified with with the ao^fa toB fleoC. 

Christ. Quod del. pot. ins. sol. 30, where the 

manna is also identified with 
the \67os. 

This is one of the most striking p.irallels to which 
we have elsewhere alluded.* At the same time the 
thought expressed in Wisdom (11. 4) that the water 
was given by ^ aotpla prepares the way for the 
identification of the rock with the troipla tov deou, 
which may therefore be earlier than Philo- Grafe,^ 
commenting on the passage in Wisdom, speaks of 
the identification as ' a widespread theologumenon of 
a typological kind.' 

1 C. 9. 9. firi tUv /Soul' iii\a Philo, Dt aomn. i. 16 (on Exod. 22. 
T(f Belj) fi Si' Tinas ninTus 27). God cannot trouble Him- 

\iyet; Si' rifidsyapiypiipti. self about a thing so common- 

place as a cloak : the passage 
must therefore be taken not 
literally but allegorically. i twv 
H\ti)i> KTlarr}! Kal iiyefLuiv Ani/tova 
eavrbv iip' oOrwf ciVeXoDf irpiy- 
/xaros, IfiaTiov firj avoSoBivTot 
XpetiffT-p ir/>6$ SavetffTOv, KttXct ; 
De vict. off. 1. 06 yip inip rwr 
ilKbyiiiv 6 ySfios iW vvip rui' vovv 
Kal \iyoy ixl>'Tiiiv. 

De mill. iiom. 26. Emphasis laid on 
the sing. riKvoi/ (in Gen. 17. 16). 
irpwrov fiiv Tolvvv Afiov BavfiAaai 
t6 liT) iroXXi TtKva tpdvai Silxreiv, 
tv Si xo.pic'iffdai tiivov. SA ri Si ; 
Sn tA KaXby oix iv irXi)flet /loXXoi' 
ij Swifiei iriipvKtv ^lerdftcrtfoi. 

» Op. cit. 



Ual. 3. 16. Emphasis laid 
on the use of the sing. 
airipfuiTi (in Gen. 17. 7, 
22. 18, etc.). 



' pp. 210 f. 



■ 
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2 C. 8. 13.15. The principle 
of equality deduced from 
Exod. 16. 18 (4 t4 iroXi 
oiK (ir\fbvaatv, k.t.X.). 



Quis rer. div. her. 39. In rolvw riiv 
oipiviov TpoipTiy — aotpla Si i(mv — 
rris ^Kxflt. fl' (toXft nivva, Siavi/ui 
irSfft Tois Xfl'^l'^^'ots ttios X^of 
i( taov, Te^povTiKi)! Sia^ipSvTUS 
ialmiTos. fiaprvpet Si Huvaijt 
Xiyuv (Ex. 16. 18) ... « yip 
ivi^aXev iKiarip, tout' dTexXij- 
ptlidi) vpovorfTiKUij Cj% fii^B' OffTepij- 
aai ^tJt" of vepmeuaai. Cf. Leg. 
alkg. iii. 56 f. 



(b) Subject-matter. 



Natural theology and idolatry. 

R. 1. 20, 23, 25. Leg. alleg. iii. 32. ol Jtj oOrwt 

^7riXo7if4/ue>'oi Sii (TkiSi tSv Bciv 
KaraXafipivovai, Sii tuv Ipyuv 
tSv Tt^xfTiji' KaravoovfTtt. 

De proem, et poen. 7. otrrol ye 
dfffiriaioi . . . Kdrudev &vu irpoijiK- 
60V ota Sid TiKos oipavlov kXI/uikos 
iirS Toil' Ipyuv eUdrt Xoyiafi^ 
aroxaadfifvot tSv Stjfuovpydv. 

De aomn. i. 14. ol yivtaiv Trpb toB 
dyevvifrov OepaTreuetv dvayKaj^i- 
fievoi. 

De ebriet. 28. 

We have seen that St. Paul is here borrowing the 
language of Wisdom ; it is not improbable that 
Philo himself had passages of that book in mind 
(cf. W. 13. 9, a-roxda-aaOai tov amva, with the second 
passage above). 



1 . 25. (Xdrpcvaav rp ktIjci 
irapa rbv Krlaavra. 



Unnatural sins of the heathen. 



R. 1. 27. 



De Abrah. 26. De sjiec. t 
306. 



9. M. ii. 
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Paul again i8 using Wisdom, not Philo. 

Sin not reckoned before law. Sin not reckoned be/ore the entrance 
of the \l>yos into the soul. 

R. 5. 13. afiaprla ovk iWoyS.- Qtiod deus immnl. 28. Im (liv yip 
Toi /iJi SfTot y6iiov. i Betas XAyot ets Tiiv <pvxh>' V"" 

. . . d^txrat, irdKTO out^i t4 (prya 
dfvirafria . . . avyyviiiiTi Si rots 
St' aiiaOiav irctplf rdv irpaKrioiv 
iiiaprivovffiy, x.r.X. 

God's grace and inadequacy of man's works. 



R. 10. 3, etc. 



2 Cor. 3. S (our sufficiency 
is of OoJ), etc. 



De mut. nom. 25. ipiarov KhpiaBai 
irop4 ipS^ X47V ri tn]Siv itroipal- 
vetv TTiK yf/vxv' f^iox oSt^s (taXAn, 
dXX4 irpotjyivdfiivoy tiuSev Kari. 
TTif /jeYoXifOiaK toO x'^P"''" 
6n^po\ivTos fffOV. 

' Leg. alley, iii. 24. Ofit . . . ^liireis 
iffTclas x^pls irtpi^oyoCs ofrioi 
irpooyijoxf, Ipyon oiSiv irpi tu)>' 
iwatvuv avTui' 6/ioXo77i(roj, (C.t.X. 
(a striking passage in which all 
blessings are referred to the 
grace of God). 

* Leg. alleg. i. 13. ipMSupos Hv 
6 Beif x^P^ferai tA iyaBi, 
TrSffi Kal ToU piii reXeloii. Just 
below the words /Soi/Xfrai t4 
Biirti SUaia tljayayeiv seem to 
contain the idea of imputed 
rigliteousnesB. 

De confua. ling. 25. icol (ffrtv 01) ruii' 
KaB' riiias fupuv x*/"' ri. yivifuva, 
dXX4 ToD Si' Sv Kal iipieU yeyiva/uv 
Swpeal ird<rai. 
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Election before birth. 
R. 9. 6-13. 



Faith (of Abraham). 

R. 4. I if., 16 ff. Kariyavri oi 
inlaT€Vff€if BeoO rov ^uo- 
wotovvTos roi)f viKpoits Kal 
KaXoSiTos ri fiij Svra uf 
6vTa .... 



* Leg. alleg. iii. 28. Movt Si i Btbs 
vp6 TTJs yfvifffwi Ka\wi diarXdrrci 
Kol SiarlBerai xal kX^^k ^x^il' 
ipwrov irpo-Qpn)rat. 
In 29 he passes, as St. Paul does, 
from the instance of Isaac and 
Ishmael to Jacob and Esau. 
irdXii' Si riv 'lo/ci/S Kal rbv 'Hffaff 
riv fiiv ipxovra . . . rhv Si 
'HcraO viHikoov Kal SovKov Irt Kartl 
^ao~rp6t jvras iprialv ehat. yip 
tifioirXdanis Beis iTrtffTarai ri 
iavrou Ka\ws Sri/uovpy^tiara Kal 
vplv airi els AKpof SiaropeOaai, 
(C.T.X. (Gen. 25. 23 is quoted as 
in St. Paul). 



De migr. A br. 9. ' els /xapTvplay rla- 
reus fjy ivlffrevfftv ij ^vx^ Betp, 
oiiK iK rGtv iiroreXefffidrujy ivi- 
SetKyv/ihi) ri eirxiptarov 4XX' {k 
irpoaSoKlas rujy fifWdyrwy' dpnj- 
Ofiaa yip Kal iKKptiiavBeura 
iXniSos xPV^rijs Kal iveySolatrra 
yofilaaaa ijSTj napeiyat ri fiij 
wapdyra .... 



The body is dead and is a dead weight to the soul. 



2 C. 5. 4. 
R. 8. 10, II. 



• Leg. alleg. iii. 22. riy Sepni- 
rivoy ijfiuy SyKoy ri aufta . . , 
p.TI yip dXXo Ti yo'^Bjis (Kaarov 
TjfiQv iroi€7v ij yfKpotpopeTyf rb 
viKp6v i$ cavroO (rufia tyeipovar)s 
Koi dfioxBl ififpoiatjs r^s ^^xris 
. . . ii dpx^t yfKpiy ri tru/xa 
aireipyiaaro. 



' Cf. for other passages, pp. 92 ff. 



■rpoiipKTfy rv^^op^vt Ti\s 
cIk^vos tov vtov avTov, els 
ri elKoi irpwriTOKOV iv 
TToXXoIs dSeX^oii. 
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A common Alexandrian idea, borrowed from Greek 

philosophy. In 2 Cor. 5 St. Taul is, as we have seen, 

using Wisdom. 

The First aud Second Adam.' The heavenly and the earthly man. 

1 Cor. 15. 45-49- ^^^- ""'"• '" '^' ^*''- 

Striving to attain to the likeness of the Son. 

R 8 29. «r. oOs rpciyvu «i De con/m. ling. 28. (PolytheUts 

- • - resemble sons of harlots.) ol « 

<iri<rTiiMH Kextnttiifot toB Ms viol 

fleoC irpoaayopiioiiTai Se6vTW . . ■ 

Kai- tiriSiiru iUvtoi Tvyx^-^V "5 

peiicireoi, iTTOwSof^TU KOViutaBai 
KOTtt rtw irpuriYovov oiroO 
X<S-yov, rbv AryAuic rpcffpirrarov, 
. . . icol Y^P «' Mii"" Uacol fleoB 
iroi8ts i-OMlfeffffo' 7e76i'o;ie>', dXXi 
Toi Tfls deiSoCs tUivos ovtoB, X470U 
ToD itpiardToV fifoB 7*? f't'l"' 
X470S irpeff^iSroToi. 

Philo shrinks from giving men the title of 'sons of 
God ' (cf Heb 2. ll, ovk e-Kaiaxiverat aS€\<povi avTOvi 
KaXeh), to which according to St. Paul they may lay 
claim. 

Deliverance of Israel from the heathen. 
R 11. The ultimate salva- De execrat. 7-9 (on Deut. 28). A 

,ion of Israel. U'"<1"« P-^-^B^ '" ^''•'° 7-^! 

return of the scattered tribes 

led by a divine guide. 

(c) Linguistic Parallels. 

R. 1. 13. etc. oi #A« i^s De ebriet. 22. etc. XP*) M^""' OT«* 

toDt' dyvoeXv. 

'Seepp 44 ff. Rabbinic theology inferred a double fonnation of 
man from the double jod in n««l in Gen. 2. 7 (S.egfned. PhUo. 284, 
308). 
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R. 2. 4. fl ToB tXoiVou t^s 
XptlffTATTjTotoiVoC. . . ICaTO- 
^pwiii ; 

R. 11. 33. apiSoS, K.T.X. 



Our heavenly citizenship. 

Phil. 3. 20. ijfiuv yip rd iroX/- 
Tfi/;ta ^f oiz/nvoit uirdpx" 
(cf. Heb. 11. 1 3 if.). 

2C. 10. 4 f. t4 7Ap JirXoT^s 
arpaTctas ijiuiii . . . ji/vard 
rif Self vpht KaBatftariv 
iXvpuiidTuv. 



1 C. 7. 21. SouXoi ^icXi}0t)t ; 
/«) (Toi iifXiru, 

1 C. 7. 31. ol T(piiiitvoi rbv 
KbfffJLOv hif /i^ xaraxp^fixvot. 

1 C. 6. 10. eVei li^cCXerc dpa 
CK ToB Kbafiov i^iKBtlv. 

Metaphorical expressions. 

1 G. 3. I f. . . . uif vr^vioti iv 
Xpurrip. yi\a i/xSi iir6- 
Tiffa, 01) ppufjuif oOvu yip 
iiivauBt. 



G. 13. 12. 



p\iiroii€y Si' 



Leg. alleg. i. 13. tt)i> ivepPoKriv toB 
Tc TrXoiyToy ifai t^j dya$bTijTos 
oiVoB. 

* Ze(7. a^2e>/. iii. 12. dSuvaroB/uc ii 
irXoBroK iyaiUTpjjgai SeoO. dXX' 

tf^Uf X^P*^ Tip ^iXoSwpip 6Tlf K.T.X. 



De confim. ling. 17. warplSa /tiv rby 
oiipdvioy x^poy iy V ToXirci/OKrat. 
^^ytjy 6i rbv nepiyeioy iy ip vapip- 
KTiaay yo/atfovaat. 

De confud. ling. 26. (tA KareaKevair. 
/jjyoy dx. Sii. Trjs Twy \bywv 
iriBayltrqTOi) . . . dXXd irpds ye 

T^V TOV jj^VpwpiaTOS TOVTOV 

Ka6a(pc<nv b nfipariis r$t aStKlas 
Kal ipoviay alel Kar* avrijs tinpi- 
viarai. 
Quod omn. prob. liber 7 (quoting an 
iambic line). SoOXos W^vicai ; 
oil fUreffTi aoi X670U. 

De Josepho, 24. XP" /li) rapaxpiif-eyot 
. . . bXlya KlKTTiaai ; /ij) ipBbyti 
rots (x^vtrtt K.T.X. 

* Leg. alleg. iii. 2. 01) 7*^ t^a yi rit 
rod Kbff/iov 4>ei^eiy Svyi/faerttt. 



De agric. 2. firti Si yrirlots fidy 
ifTi yiXa rpoipT), reXcIott Si rb. 
(k irvpwy rinnara, Kal 'l/vxvs 
yaXaxriiSeis fiiv &» tXty rpoipal 
Kara Trjy iraiSiKT)y iiXiKlay ri ttjs 
iyKVKXiov fiovaiKTJs TrpovaiSeCfxara, 

De decal. 21. <lt 7dp itd Karbwrpov 
^ayraaioirrai b yovs deby Spuvra 
Kal KoafioTToioSyTa xal ray SXuy 
iTirpoTtioyra. 
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\ C. 4. 5. «i itol iparlirei t4 
Kpvrrri. toD ffitATOut no! 
^avcpuxrci rot /3ou\4t twi- 
irap5(ui>'. 



1 C. 9. 24-27. 

2 Tim. 4. 7, 8, etc. 



1 C. 3. 10. lit <ro<t>ks dpx'"'''*- 
Twv BfjUXiov (SriKa, iWot 

di ^0lK0So|i<l. 



De Somn. i. 15 (on Gen. 19. 23). 
The creator likened to the Bun. 
flXiOK riv iraWpo rCiv SXwi- ^(tdXe- 
atv, V "■I*"™ xpoBiTTO icol oto ii- 
jiuxo" '■^« Starolat dopdrut ^tjtc- 
XfiTai. 
• Leg. alkg. iii. 15. A (rirou8oloi . . . 
iavrbr iiroiiSpiaKUV . . . KiXoi- 
8p4/ioK Koi irdxTUK ipiffTo;- d7i4- 
tiia/ia toOto i'ikwi'. 
•Z,e<7. ai/eg. li. 26 fin. KdUurroi- 
a-yuva toBtov Sid9Xi)ffoi' koI ffiroii- 
SdiroK ffTti^oi'w9^i'oi . . . icdXbv 
Kat tuitXeo ffW^afoi- fli- oi58f/Ja 
iroi'ihi'P" di'flpiiirui' ixop^""- 

• De Somn. ii. 2. ToCra //*" «<I 9<1"- 
X(uv xpiTOf irpoftaTajSt^Mirffu, ri 
8* dXXa Tots «ro4.«|S opxiT«KT(5vos, 
dXXT)7opIo!, iiri/iti-oi iroparyA- 
/tairii' iiroiKo8o|i.S|«v. 



III. SOME ALLEGED QUOTATIONS OF ST. PAUL FROM 
APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS. 

As early as the time of Origen, it was asserted that 
St Paul, in quotations which could not be traced in 
the OT. in the identical form in which he cites them, 
had made use of apocryphal writings. 

The most well-known of these passages is that in 

(a) 1 Cor. 2. 9. ^^„ „^^ i^e'|8,, | 5<Ta i,Tol^a,Tev o deoi TOti 
hya-.S>aiv aJroV. The phrase -ca0«v T^Vr-J- ^ 
eLwhere used by St. Paul only ^^ 'l-'^^^^l^, ^^^, 
canonical writings; and it is generally assumed that 
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he has here very freely paraphrased Is. 64. 4, wliich 
runs: 



LXX dir6 Toi atwvot oix i/KoCffa- 
iifv ovii ol dtp6a\/wl Tffiwv clSov 
6ebv itXtjj/ aou Kal ri fpyo- ffov A 
woii/lff€is ToU virofiivovaiv f Xeof, 



R.V. For from of old men 
have not heard, nor perceived by 
the ear, neither hath the eye 
seen a God beside thee, which 
worketh for him that waiteth 
for liim. 

and that he has incorporated in this paraphrase a 
clause from Is. 65. i6 {koi ovk ava/Si^creTai ayrwi' eiri 
Ttiv KapSiav). 

Origen, however, maintained that St. Paul here 
and elsewhere uses apocryphal literature, and that 
the source of this quotation is The Secrets of Ellas. 
" In nullo enim regulari libro hoc positum invenitur, 
nisi in Secretis Eliae prophetae." * 

This view was violently attacked by Jerome, who 
maintained that St. Paul is paraphrasing Isaiah, and 
ridiculed the ' apocryphorum deliramenta ' or the 
' Iberae naeniae,' as he terms these apocryphal writ- 
ings.^ The second name is explained by the fact that 
the passage afterwards became a popular one with the 
Gnostics, whose doctrines were spread through Spain 
by pupils of Basilides.' But while Jerome is so strong 
an advocate for St. Paul's ignorance of apocryphal 
folhes, he also admits that the passage occurs not only 
in the Ajmcalypse of Elias, but also in the Ascension of 
Isaiah. "Ascensio enim Isaiae et apocalypsis Eliae 
hoc habent testimonium."* 

Now, it happens that two works bearing these names 

> Orig. in ilatl. 27. 9. 

" Jerome, Comm. in Is. 64. 4. Epist. 57 ad Pammachium. Prae/. 
in Penlateuchum ad Desiderium. 

' Lightfoot, Noiea on Epiitles, in lot. ♦ Comm. in li. 64. 4. 

Q 
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have come to light in recent years, one in a com- 
plete form, the other a fragment. The Ascension of 
Isaiah is, as we said, a conflation of two distinct 
works, a purely Jewish account of the martyrdom of 
Isaiah and a Christian apocalypse, the Ascension of 
Isaiah. Dillmann considers that the whole work was 
produced by a Christian editor early in the second 
century.' It has survived in two forms, an Ethiopic 
and a Liitiu version. The passage 'Eye hath not 
seen,' etc., is absent from the Ethiopic, but occurs 
in the (probably later) Latin version,^ which must 
have been that with which Jerome was acquainted. 
We here have an instance of how a favourite text was 
interpolated by Christians into an existing work ; and 
there can be no doubt whatever that this Christian 
edition of a Jewish work was not the source of 
St. Paul's quotation. 

Fragments of a Coptic Apocalypse of Elias have 
quite recently been brought to light,' but the passage 
does not occur in what remains of the work. And 
even if it did occur in the missing portion, we could 
not be sure that it was not a Christian interpolation 
made before Origen's time, as the book, like the 
Ascension of Isaiah, is an instance of Christian 
editing of an original Jewish writing. While, there- 
fore, we must credit Origen's statement that the 
words occurred in an Apocalypse of Elias, we cannot 
confidently draw the inference that this was the 

' Dillmann, Aacejuiio Isaiae Aeihiopiceet Laline (Leipzig, 1877). 

'11. 34, 'Vidisti enim quod nemo alius vidit carnis filius, quod 
neo oculus vidit nee auria audivit nee in cor homiuis ascendit, (quanta 
praeparavit Deus omnibus diligentibus se.' The Ethiopic, as 
rendered by Dillmann, merely has ' nam spectavisti quod nemo filius 
carnis spectavit.' 

•SteindorflT, Die Apocalypse dea Eliaa, in Text. u. Untermch. 
(Leipzig, 1899). 
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source from which St. Paul derived them. The 
Fathers were notoriously uncritical in such matters. 

What, then, was the source of the quotation ? Are 
we to follow Jerome in supposing it to be a free adapta- 
tion of Isaiah made by St. Paul himself? We must 
here note the use made of the words in some sub- 
Apostolic writings. They occur in the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome (chap. 34), after an allusion to 'the 
great and glorious promises' of God, introduced * by 
Xe-yej yap, and in a form which is nearer to the 
Lxx of Isaiah, as the quotation ends with Toh 
virofievova-w avrov in place of the ro/y ayuTrwa-iv avrov 
of St. Paul. The same verb {virofieveiv) occurs in the 
account of the martyrdom of Polycarp (2. 3), to«? 
Trji KapSiai 6(j>6a\fi.oii ave^Xeirov ra Ttipovfieva rots 
virofiflvaaiv ayada, a oure ovf, k.t.X. In the second 
so-called Epistle of Clement (11. 7) the first two 
clauses of the quotation are given in connexion with 
'the promises'; in 14. 5, the last clause is quoted in 
the form a ^Tolfiaa-ev 6 Kvptoi rots e/cXe/cro/y aCrou. 
These passages might be reminiscences of St. Paul, 
but the occurrence of vtronevew seems to show that 
the words of Isaiah were current in a form ' lying 
somewhere between the present lxx rendering and the 
quotation of St. Paul, though nearer to the latter.' ' 

Some light may perhaps be thrown on the question 
by the occurrence of part of the quotation in a purely 
Jewish work dating from not long after 70 a.d., the 
Book of Antiquities attributed to Philo. Such is the 
date assigned to it by Dr. Cohn, to whom we owe the 
rediscovery of the work, and he adds that ' Christian 
elements are entirely absent. There is not even 

■ Lightfoot, Nolei on EjiisUeK, in lor.. 
Q2 
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the faintest allusion to Christianity or any Christian 
addition to the narrative." The Pauline quotation occurs 
on p. 31G ol' the collection of writings entitled 
Mikroprcshutikon (Basle, 1550), in the middle of a 
description of the 12 stones which were found by 
Cenez, inscribed with the names of the 12 tribes of 
Israel ; these stones, when Israel begins to be 
oppressed by her enemies, will be preserved by God 
in the place where they were found : ' et erunt ibi 
quousque niemor sim seculi et visitabo habitantes 
terram.et tunc accipiam et istos et alios plures valde 
meliores, ex eo quod oculus non vidit nee auris audivit 
et in cor hominis non ascendit, quousque tale aliquid 
fierit in seculum, et non indigent justi opera luminis 
solis neque splendore lunae, quoniam preciosissimorum 
lapidum lumen erit lumen eorum.'^ If there is no 
interpolation here (and to judge by the rest of the 
book there is not), this proves that the words were 
current in Jaoisk circles in the first century in their 
Pauline form, and the combination of Is. 64. 4 with 
the phrase from Is. 65. 16 was familiar to Jewish 
ears. This can only be accounted for by supposing 
that there was some Jewish writing or collection of 
O.T. passages, in which the final blessedness of the 
elect was depicted in language which was a free para- 
phrase of passages in Isaiah. This may have been an 
original Jewish Apocalypse of Elias, but as it is difficult 
to suppose that St. Paul would introduce a quotation 
from such a work with a Kadia yeypairrai, there is 

' Jewiih Qvarterly Review, Jan. 1898, pp. 327, 313. 

-The Utter part of the quotation bears a striking resemblance to 
Apoc. John, 21. 23, where the mention of the 12 stones has also just 
preceilcJ. But it may be modelled on Is. 60. I ff. The description 
of the stones in Pa.-Philo does not agree with that in the Apoca- 
lypse, but with Exodus 28. 17 ff. 
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more probabUity in the theory' that we have here 
a trace of a Jewish anthology of O.T. passages, in 
which case the formula of quotation would not be 
inappropriate. 

It is astonishing to find that a saying which we 
naturally regard as a characteristic watchword of the 
Apostle, expressing his complete aliena- 
tion from Judaism, 'For neither circum- (cf. a's^e,'^ 
cision is anything nor uncircumcision but ^ ^- ''■ '''•' 
a new creature," has been referred to an apocryphal 
source. Yet Euthalius (fourth cent.) asserts that it comes 
from an apocryphal work concerning Moses ; ^ this state- 
ment is repeated from Euthalius in an anonymous list 
of Old Testament quotations in the New contained in 
an eleventh century Ms. at Rome,^ and again by 
Georgius Syncellus." The last-named writer immed- 
iately afterwards adds a story, which he says occurs 
ef Tfl MwvVeaiy Xeyonevn airoKuXvy\,ei (apparently the 
work already referred to), how that after the flood 
when the demons tempted the sons of Noah nine- 
tenths of their number were cast into the abyss by 
Michael the Archangel, but one-tenth was at Satan's 
request allowed to remain on earth to tempt the sons 
of men. Now this story is told in nearly the same 
form in the tenth chapter of the Book of Jubilees. 
Syncellus therefore appears to have identified the 

Cf! p.'^isfff ^^ ^'°"'""' ^'« ^'"«'"- Cifale hei Panlus, pp. 44-48. 

"Gallandi. Bibl. Vet. Pair. x. 260, Mo-tWus dTo^ptf0ou. 
'Montfaucon, Bibl. Bibl. i. 195. 

1 *'^ji^y?f''"*>?'""<""'3™M- P-27(ed. Dindorf, i. 48). There can 
be no doubt that the two later passages are indebted to K thalius AU 
rn'oTR' .*f*"<" ' S"- '-,9 comes from .n Apoc^^T^mS 
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Apocalypse of Moses to which Euthalius refers with the 
Book of Jubilees. The Book of Jubilees sometimes went 
by the name of the Apocalypse of Moses (it takes the 
form of a revelation made to Moses), and it has been 
suggested that the book known to us as the Assumption 
of Moses may at one time have formed part of the 
Book of Jubilees.^ But the Pauline words are not 
found either in Jubilees or in the Assumption. On 
the contrary, there is no passage in which the impor- 
tance of circumcision is more vehemently asserted than 
in the fifteenth chapter of Jubilees. " This law is for 
all the generations for ever, and there is no circum- 
cision of the time [i.e. it is not a temporal ordinance] 
and no passing over one day out of the eight days ; 
for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written on 
the heavenly tables. And everyone that is born, the 
flesh of whose foreskin is not circumcised on the 
eighth day belongs not to the children of the covenant 
. . . but he is destined to be destroyed and slain from 
the earth." ^ The writer goes on to describe how 
certain sons of Belial will not keep this ordinance, but 
will neglect circumcision, and how there will be no 
pardon or forgiveness for them for ever.* This book 
was written at about the time when Pauline ideas were 
beginning to make themselves felt and Christianity 
was making rapid advances. This will explain the 
emphasis laid upon the eternal importance of circum- 
cision, and the allusion to the sons of Belial ; it is 

' See the note by Mr. F. C. Burkitt in the Camb. Univ. Reporter 
for 14 June, 1898. 

» From Charles' translation in J. Q. R., 1894, vol. vi. 711. 

" Similarly in the Aniiumption of Moaen, chap. 8, 'those who confess 
to their circumcision ' in time of persecution are spoken of with 
commendation. 
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probably meant as a protest against the new doctrines 
which were just becoming known. If we are right in 
inferring from Syncellus that the Book of Jubilees is 
intended by Euthalius, the only way in which the 
ascription of St. Paul's words on the indifference of 
circumcision to such a thorough-going Jewish work can 
be accounted for, is by supposing that a Christian 
reader added them in the margin as a protest against 
the passage quoted above, and that they were then 
incorporated into some copies of the text. In any 
case, whatever the work referred to by Euthalius may 
have been, it must have been, as Lightfoot says, either 
written or interpolated after the time of St. Paul. 

The origin of the quotation 'Awake thou that 
sleepest and arise from the dead and Christ shall give 
thee light' has been variously explained. 
Euthalius, followed by Syncellus and the '"' ^^'^- ®- "•' 
anonymous list, derived it, as we have seen, from an 
apocalypse of Jeremiah. Epiphanius {Haer. xlii.) 
refers again to an Elias work {toZto e/xipepeTai rip 
'HXi'a). A marginal note in codex G says that it 
occurs 'in secreto Enoch.' Even Jerome {Comm. in 
Ephes., ad loc.) in this case thinks the quotation may 
come from an apocryphal work. The discrepancy in 
these views prevents us from attaching credit to any 
one of them. The resemblance to Is. 60. i, 'Arise, 
shine,' etc., is not close enough to warrant the belief 
that it is the Apostle's paraphrase of that passage. 
The rhythmical turn of the language and the occurrence 
of o Xpicrroi make it most probable that we have here 
a fragment of an early Christian hymn, one of those 
'hymns and spiritual songs' to which the Apostle 
immediately afterwards refers. This view has the 
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support of Theodoret and Severianus.' The impersonal 
formula with which the quotation is introduced — Sio 
\eyei — does not, like kuQw^ yeypuTrrai, imply that it 
is derived from the O.T. 

We have considered the allusion to the Egyptian 
magicians elsewhere,^ and concluded that Theodoret 
was probably right in supposing that the 
names were taken by St. Paul from un- 
written Jewish tradition, and that they were not 
derived by him, as Origen says, from an apocryphal 
book of .Jannes and Mambres. 



'See T. K. Abbott (Inltmat. Cril. Oomm.), in loc. 
-pp. 215 ff. 



NOTES. 



NOTE A (To Chapter II.). 

For a discussion of the extent to which St. Paul is indebted 
to Jewish thought in hi.s views on sin and Adam, which gave 
rise to his central doctrine of Clirist as tlie Second Adam, see 
a thoughtful article by P. Feine, ' iJcr Ursprung der Siinde 
nachPaulus,' in the JVeue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Vol. X. No. 10, 
1899, pp. 771-795. He says, 'The idea of the unity of the 
human race and the solidarity of the whole subsequent line 
with Adam as its first member and head i.s taken by the Apostle 
from contemporary Judaism.' But ' the representation of the 
solidarity of the human race wins for the theology of Paul a 
still greater importance than for contemporary Judaism. In 
the latter the thought of human freedom and capacity for good 
was so powerful, that man in the end appeared to be set upon 
his own feet and only in the doom of death {todeaverhdngniss) 
to be unconditionally dependent upon Adam.' St. Paul, on 
the other hand, in virtue of the peculiar circumstances of his 
conversion, came to regard the course of the world's history as 
powerfully influenced by the two typiciil or representative men, 
Adam and Christ (pp. 780, 781). 



NOTE B. ST. PAUL'S TEACHING ON ELECTION 
AND PllEUESTINATION. 

The same broadening of contemporary Jewish ideas, which 
we have seen elsewhere, appears in the Pauline doctrine of 
Election. The Old Testament doctrine of the election of the 
people of Israel as the special objects for the exhibition of God's 
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J 
giucious favour had in St. Paul's time degenerated into a belief ^ 

tliat no iHi-aelite could go into Gehenna, that the mere fact of 
descent from Abraham ensured the ultimate salvation of the 
individual, and that God was bound over as it were by a 
covenant over which He had no control to the people of Israel 
to the exclusion of ' the people of the earth.' St. Paul, who in 
his Pharisiiie days had held the belief in the election of his 
nation as one of his most cherished convictions, in tlie ninth 
cha[)tei' of the llonians (verses 6-13) replaces this narrower 
conception by a far wider (uie. He finds, looking back over the 
world's history, that there had from the first been a process of 
selection in (Jnd'a dealini^s with men. This process was seen 
at work in the chosen race itself ; Isaac and Jacob were chosen, 
Ishmael and Esau were rejected. The election did not consist 
in the appointment of a special race to special privileges, but in 
the selecti<ui of certain individuals to special responsibilities. 
The reason for the selection in each case was beyond man's 
understanding, being hidden in the inscrutable counsels of God. 
This broader conception of ' Election ' is summed up by St. Paul 
in a single illuminating phiase, ^ /tar' ixXo^^v irp60€<rii too 9eoC, 
' the pui-pose of God which has worked on the principle of 
selection' (R. 9. ii).' 

In connexion with the Pauline doctrine of Election, we may 
mention here some apparent points of contact between the 
opening vei-ses of the Epistle to the Ephesians (together with 
the kindred passages in Colossians) and the section of the Book 
of Enoch known as the Similitudes (chaps. 37-71). (1) We note 
fii-st the intimate connexion in both books between the calling 
of the Elect One and of the elect ones in the eternal purpose of 
(iod before the woild was. St. Paul says, 'He chose us in Him ,j 

(that is, in Christ) before the foundation of the world', ' His grace * j 

which He freely bestowed on us in the Beloved ' (Eph. 1. 4, 6). 
In Enoch we read that the Son of Man was 'chosen and hidden 
before Him (the Lord of Spirits) before the creation of the world 
and for evermore ; and the wisdom of the Lord of Spirits hath 
revealed Him to the holy and righteous ' (48. 6, 7) : 'the Son of 
Man was hidden before Him and the Most High preserved 
•See S.-H. 248 tf., 'The Divine Election.' 
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Him in the presence of His might and revealed Him to the 
elect ' (62. 7) : ' the Elect One and the elect ones ' are mentioned 
in juxtaposition in 40. 5. The phrase irpi (toTo/SoX^i x/xriiou occurs 
in St. Paul only in the above passage of Ephesians. (2) Then 
again we read in St. Paul that this election took place 'according 
to the good pleasure' of God. The exact phrase, here three times 
repeated (Eph. 1. J, vpooplaat . . . kotA tiji' tiioKiav toC 8e\^iiui-T0t 
airoO, ilt Iraivoy Si{i)t, /c.t.X. : 1. g, yvdipiffat , . . /taxi ttjii tuSoKlar 
airoO: 1. 11, 7rpoopi<r$ivres . . . Kari. t^v /SouXtJi' toC 8f\i)narot airov), 
does not occur again in St. Paul. But it is used in just the 
same way in the Similitudes of Enoch. Enoch, in 37. 4, speaks 
of the wisdom which was given to him 'according to the good 
pleasure of the Lord of Spirits ' : in 39. 9, he blesses the Lord of 
Spirits 'because He hath destined for me blessing and glory 
according to the good pleasure of the Lord of Spirits ' : in 49. 4, 
we read that the Messiah 'is the Elect One before the Lord 
of Spirits according to His good pleasure.' (3) 'The lot' or 
' portion ' to which the elect are predestined is another idea 
common to the two writers. In St. Paul we read that ' we have 
obtained an inheritance in Christ' (Eph. 1. 11 ; the A.V. render- 
ing of iK\tipii)Bri)ui>, a verb occurring here only in St. Paul, is 
preferable to ' we were made a heritage ' of the II.V.), and just 
below (verse 14) we read of 'the inheritance' (i (cXi;/)<wo/Jo) of 
which the Spirit is an earnest. With this should be connected 
Col. 1. 12, 'the portion of the inheritance (^ ptipit toD (cXiJpou) of 
the saints in light' {K\rjpot here only in St. Paul). In Enoch 
mention is made of ' the lot of eternal life ' which was given to 
the Seer according to the good pleasure of the Lord of Spirits 
(37. 4), of the 'portion' which has been predestined for him 
(39. 8), of the ' lot ' of the Son of Man (46. 3), of ' the glorious 
lot' of the elect 'in the light of the sun and in the light of 
eternal life ' (58). (4) Lastly, the Son of Man, or the Elect One, 
is portrayed in Enoch as the revealer of all secrets : ' This is the 
Son of Man who . . . reveals all the treasures of that which is 
hidden' (46. 3). This offers a very close parallel to Col. 2. 3, 
where it is said of Christ that ' in Him are all the secrets of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden' (cf. Eph. 1. 9). The juxta- 
position of the same ideas and phrases appears to indicate the 
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dependence of the Apostle upon some older Jewish conceptions, 
if not an actual acquaintance with the Similitudes of tlie Booh 
of Enoch. 

With regard to the kindred subject of Predestination, on 
which St. Paul speaks in such strong terms in the verses of the 
ninth chapter of the Romans which immediately follows those 
dealing with Election (14 fl'.), it will be sufficient to refer for a 
fvill discussion to the commentaries of Dr. Sanday and Mr. 
Headlam (especially pp. 347 If.) and of Canon Gore. Several 
])oints have to be taken into account in considering the language 
used with regard to ' the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction ' 
and ' the vessels of mercy ' — the habit of the Apostle of isolating 
for the time the single point under discussion without regard 
to other aspects of the truth, the fact that he is emphasising the 
absolute freedom of God as against the current doctrine which 
represented Him as bound to a certain course of action with 
regard to His chosen people, and the probability that he has 
before his mind the earlier language of the Book of Wisdom.' 
The point which, for our purpose, is most noteworthy is that 
the same inconsistency which is seen in St. Paul's teaching on 
predestination and freewill was characteristic of the Pharisaic 
schools in which he had been trained. The conflicting doctrines 
were set side by side by the Pharisees without any attempt at 
reconciliation. According to Josephus (B. J. ii. 8, 14) they 
taught that everything is dependent upon Fate and God, but 
yet the choice of right and wrong lay for the most part with 
the individual. There is a similar paradox in Pirque Ahoth, 
iii. 24, ' everything is foreseen, and freewill is given. And the 
world is judged by grace, and everything is according to work.' 
And it is possible that the same paradox is intended by the 
words in the Pharisivic writing, the Psalms of Solomon, 9. 7, 
TO tfya TiiiSiv iv iiCKo^T) (' are by the choice of God ') koX i^ovalf r^t 

»Seep. 228. 

' See the note of Ryle and James on the passage. 
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